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FOREWORD 


By Gunnar Myrdal 


This book is a condensed version of An American Dilemma, pub¬ 
lished in 1944 as the final report of a comprehensive study of the 
American Negro problem, sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. The size of the original publication—1024 large pages of 
text in 45 chapters and 526 pages of introductions, footnotes, appendices 
and bibliography—is not deterring many who are not scholars and 
specialists from reading it, in whole or in part. Up until December 31st, 
1947, it has sold over 30,000 copies. But it is obviously not a convenient 
book for the general reader. The present small volume, produced by 
one of my two friends and trusted collaborators in the preparation of 
the original volume, Dr. Arnold Rose, meets this demand for an easily 
accessible short text which should ensure it the widest possible circu¬ 
lation. In this work Dr. Rose has been assisted by his wife, Mrs. 
Caroline Baer Rose, who has contributed not only her time but also 
her loyalty to the Dilemma, for she assisted in doing research for the 
book at the end of the project. 

It is no surprise at all but nevertheless most gratifying for me to 
realize, that the present volume is a faithful condensation, expertly done 
and true to the spirit of the whole undertaking. The cutting process has 
provided, in a palatable form, the gist of the knowledge and the 
thought that has gone into the larger study. So far as I can judge, no 
significant point of view, body of facts, or main conclusion is left out. 
Naturally, the supporting evidence is not here. The condensation is 
also more definitely focused on the Negro problem as such and contains 
relatively less of the foreigner’s curiosity about American civilization 
as a whole. Naturally, also, the content of the ten appendices had to be 
omitted entirely, though the three first of them constitute the method¬ 
ological justification for the study and indicate the ways in which it 
represents a major departure from previous social science studies. But 
without omissions there would be no condensation, and the curious or 
questioning reader will have to refer to the parent volume. 

In another respect, this book is more than a condensation. Since the 
finishing touch was given to the Dilemma in January, 1943, many 
things have happened in the field of its subject matter. Dr. Rose has 
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had to bring many facts up to date and to describe several new trends. 
Inepomts of view and the organization are the same. In the last chap- 
ter Dr. Rose has, however, chosen to write in his own name, as an 
American to his fellow Americans, and even if the main ideas agree 
with those of the corresponding chapter of the Dilemma, this last chap¬ 
ter should stand as his own responsibility. 

A few paragraphs should be given to the history of An American 
Dilemma (the full story is given in Mr. Keppel’s foreword and my 
own preface to that book). The idea originated with Newton D. Baker 
Secretary of War in Wilson’s Cabinet, of having the Carnegie Corpora¬ 
tion, one of the two largest philanthropic foundations, sponsor a com¬ 
prehensive study of the Negro in the United States. It fell to the late 
Frederick P. Keppel, then President of the Carnegie Corporation, to 
give reality to this idea. According to his plans, the study of the Ameri¬ 
can Negro should “be undertaken in a wholly objective and dispas¬ 
sionate way as a social phenomenon.” To head up the study he looked 
f °. r a soc i a l scientist from a foreign “non-imperialistic country, and 
with no background of domination of one race over another, who 
could approach this task with a fresh mind, uninfluenced by traditional 
attitudes or by earlier conclusions. It was understood that he should be 
free to appoint and organize a staff of his own selection in the United 
States and that he should draw upon the experience of other scholars 
and experts in less formal fashion, but that the report as finally drawn 
Up and presented to the public should represent and portray his own 
decisions, alike in the selection of data and in the conclusions as to 
their relative importance.” 

Upon this basis I was approached, and I accepted the invitation. In 
September, 1938,1 arrived in the United States and set to work. Richard 
Sterner, then of the Royal Social Board of Sweden, was with me from 
the beginning. I, and also Sterner, made extensive field trips all over 
the country. In drawing up the detailed plan for the study I had the 
advantage of criticism and suggestions from practically the whole range 
of the American specialists in the various fields related to the Negro 
problem and from many scholars, administrators and leaders outside 
that circle. When my plans matured, I followed up the program al¬ 
ready referred to, that a number of American experts should be asked 
to collaborate by preparing research monographs for the study. There 

were 6 top staff members, 31 independent workers outside the staff, 

36 assistants to the staff members and outside collaborators, and a corps 
of secretaries and typists. The first phase of the study was considered 
to be the preparation of monographs on the full range of subjects con¬ 
nected with the Negro problem, according to a detailed plan. Forty- 
four monographs were produced of which nine were published in four 
volumes, and the rest, together with my own successive plans for the 
entire study, made available for the public at the Schonburg Collection 
of the New York Public Library. When the Germans invaded Den¬ 
mark and Norway, in AprU, 1940, I felt it was my duty to return to 
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Sweden. From then until September, 1940, the entire project was di¬ 
rected by Samuel A. Stouffer, then Professor of Sociology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. It was due to Stouffer’s untiring efforts that the 
monographs, more than 15,000 typewritten pages of manuscripts, were 

completed by the deadline of September 1940. # # 

The second stage of the study began when I returned to America m 
early March, 1941. After intensive library work during the spring and 
summer of 1941, I set out to write An American Dilemma. The un¬ 
printed manuscripts, prepared for the study during its first stage, were 
utilized in the same manner as printed literature and referred to as 
source material accordingly. The vast printed literature was, of course, 
depended upon to an even greater extent than upon the specially pre¬ 
pared monographs. I also drew upon my personal observations of con¬ 
ditions and attitudes in various parts of the country and upon the 
observations of my collaborators. From the collaboration in the first 
stage of the study—which embraced in friendship and concerted effort, 
white and Negro men and women of different specialities, ages and 
previous accomplishments—I learned much more, in an informal way, 
even about the specific problems of race relations which we studied 
together, than I could duly account for by references to the prepared 

manuscripts. 

In September, 1941, I was joined by Richard Sterner and Arnold 
Rose (the former had been my associate on the study throughout its 
first stage, and the latter had been one of two “shock troops” brought 
in by Stouffer during the summer of 1940 to help complete the mono¬ 
graphs, but I had never met him until May, 1941). Their names appear 
rightly on the title page of An American Dilemma as assistants. Since 
Rose now has undertaken to produce the condensed version, it should 
be made clear that he is deeply and intimately identified with the 
original volume. On his role in preparing it, I want to quote two para¬ 
graphs from my Preface: 

“Arnold Rose has prepared drafts for Chapters 5, 6, 7, and 8 on 
problems connected with race and population, Chapter 22 on the pres¬ 
ent political scene. Chapter 29 on the patterns of discrimination, Chap¬ 
ters 41 and 42 on church and education, and Appendices 4, 7 and 8. 
He has also prepared drafts for many sections of other chapters. For 
still other chapters he has assembled and filled in gaps. For the final 
formulation of the main methodological analysis in Appendix 2 on 
facts and values in social science, his contribution has been of great 
importance. He has read the manuscripts of all parts and edited them. 
His editing work has included much more than polishing the English. 
It has, rather, been a most conscientious checking of basic data as well 
as of inferences, and a critical consideration of arrangement, view¬ 
points and conclusions. Both his criticisms and suggestions have, with 
few exceptions, led to changes in the final manuscript, and many of 
these changes are important. His wide knowledge of the social science 
literature and his sound judgment on methodological problems have, 
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in this critical work, been significant. When I delivered the manu¬ 
script and departed from America, there was still a great deal of check¬ 
ing to be done and gaps to be filled in for which he was responsible, 
as well as for the proof reading. He also had to write Chapters 43 and 
44, on the Negro community and culture, and Sections 1 and 4 of 
Appendix 10. For the present form of these two chapters and the ap- 
pendix, Rose is himself responsible, 

‘‘About the contribution of both Sterner and Rose I want to add the 
following. The size of the book, and stiU more the scope of the prob¬ 
lems involved, will make it understandable even to the reader who is 
not himself familiar with many of the specific fields, that the work 
done has been immense. We have had to dig deep into primary sources 
in many fields of social science and a major part of this digging has 
been done by them. The collaboration, which stretched ruthlessly over 
evenings and weekends, has been a sheer pleasure to me, as I have felt 
more than I have ever experienced before the stimulation of an ideal 
cooperation where we not only added together the results of our labor 
but imagined that we in our concerted endeavors sometimes reached 
higher than an arithmetical sum. A similar outlook on the method¬ 
ological problems of social science and a mutually shared scientific 
curiosity in seeing our structure of hypothesis, data, and conclusions 
rise, have given to our collaboration a spirit of intellectual exploration 
which I will not soon forget.” 

The Negro problem was not “solved” in the study, as it is not solved 
in American society. The soul-searching process continues after the 
war, and this condensation appears primarily as one response to the 
need of Americans to find out what they are doing to Negroes and, as 
a consequence, to themselves. I do not believe that those white and 
Negro Americans, who are striving to give more of reality to the demo¬ 
cratic creed of the American civilization in its application to the crucial 
Negro problem, need to feel discouraged. The long trend in American 
history is, in spite of temporary periods of reaction, a continuous de¬ 
velopment towards liberalism and democracy. Let me end by quoting 
again from the Preface to the Dilemma: 

“If this book gives a more complete record than is up to now avail¬ 
able of American shortcomings in this field, I hope, however, that it 
also accounts more completely for the unstability in relations, the hope 
for great improvements in the near future and, particularly, the domi¬ 
nant role of ideals in the social dynamics of America. When looking 
back over the long manuscript, one main conclusion—which should 
be stressed here since it cannot be reiterated through the whole book— 
is this: that not since Reconstruction has there been more reason to 
anticipate fundamental changes in American race relations, changes 
which will involve a development toward the American ideals.” 

Geneva, April, 1948 
United Nations 
Palais des Nations 
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Social Change and the Negro Problem 

By Arnold Rose 


What is the present state of the Negro problem and of civil rights in the 
United States? There is no practical answer to this question because change 
in the area is so rapid that any description, no matter how thorough, is out 
of date by the time it is brought into print. The history and sociology of 
any given aspect of human life are crowded at certain times, and relatively 
sparse at other times. For the Negro problem, these are unusually crowded 
times. There are more opportunities to study various aspects of race relations 
in the United States right now than there are social scientists studying them. 
Y^r change is so rapid that these opportunities will have disappeared in a 
short while—probably happily from the standpoint of our social values. 

Work on An American Dilemma (by Gunnar Myrdal, with the assistance 
of Richard Sterner and Arnold Rose) was completed in January 1943. It 
was published a year later, and even then the war was drastically changing 
the facts that the book recorded. I prepared a condensation in 1947, which 
was published as The Negro in America in 1948, and it brought the more 
selected facts up to date. Yet that volume, which is herewith republished 
without change, also— in a sense —rapidly became out of date. The only way 
to keep factually up to date on the Negro problem is to read such periodicals 
as The Southern School News and the Race Relations Law Reporter. But 
these deal only with changes in the schools and the law in the South, and 
there is little comparable reporting in the manifold other areas of the prob- 
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lem. And if there were, the conscientious reader of all of them would have 
to spend all his time reading on this problem alone, and would probably lose 
sight of the forest for the trees. The fact is that there is no book that is up 
to date on the Negro problem in the United States, nor can there now be, 
nor would it do anyone much good if it did exist because of its length 


In another sense. An American Dilemma and The Negro in America come 
close to being adequate descriptions and analyses of the Negro problem today. 

I hey attempt to present the problem, in all its manifest forms, and then 
analyze the dynamics of social change affecting the problem. The reader is 
o ered a sketch of all the varied aspects of the problem—as, say, of the 
year 1942—and then provided the tools with which to make a prediction 

0t i7 e , future - WhiIe several criticisms were offered when these volumes were 
published in 1944 and 1948, respectively, the dynamic analysis has proved 
remarkably prescient of changes that occurred up to 1963. Neither those 
w o insisted that changes would occur extremely slowly (or not at all), nor 
those who held that rapid change would occur if—and only if—Negroes 
joined white workers in class warfare, have received corroboration by the 
actual course of events since 1944. The facts are that social change in the 
area of race relations in the United States has been rapid within the frame¬ 
work of our democratic, modified-capitalistic system, and this is how our 
book sized up the situation. 

What are the important factors to be considered in an analysis of the 
dynamic forces operating during the summer of 1963? Some of those who 
held with our theses up through the school-segregation decisions of the Su¬ 
preme Court in 1954 and 1955 have now come to doubt that changes will 
continue rapidly toward equalization of opportunity for the Negro in Amer¬ 
ican life. They have been impressed, if shocked, by the reaction of certain 
elements in the white South to these decisions, and now believe that the 
dominant group in the white South has put an end to change or is even 
beginning to revert to a more rigid caste system. This I doubt; I hold to the 
prognosis of this book that change toward equalization is likely to continue 
at about the same rate. Two types of events could change this prognosis: (1) 
catastrophe in other parts of the social structure, as a result of war, totalitarian 
revolution, or great depression; (2) a strong movement in the North among 
articulate people to "let the South solve its own problem" and to "forget 

about the Negro.” I can neither predict, nor deny, the possibility of either of 
these developments. 

An analysis of the dynamic forces operating in the present situation inevit¬ 
ably involves the selection of what is most significant from the complexity 
of current reality. The need for brevity prevents a full exposition of assump- 
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tions and bases of selection. Let it suffice to say that I shall give greatest 
weight to forces involving social power, both economic and political; second¬ 
ary weight to changes in public ideologies; and tertiary weight to factors 
usually singled out as "psychological” (although it seems to me that a better 
socio-psychological analysis would not separate the individual psychological 
factors from those involving social power and ideologies). 

The major forces causing the rapid change in race relations since 194° 
seem to have been continuous industrialization and technological advance, 
the high level of mobility among the American people, economic prosperity, 
the organization and political education of minority groups, an increased 
American awareness of world opinion, a consistent support for civil rights 
on the part of the Supreme Court and a lesser support from the other branches 
of the federal government and of the Northern state governments, and the 
propaganda and educational effort for more equal civil rights. Some of these 
forces are likely to continue to exert the same push as they have in the 
recent past; others are likely to change in their influence; and new forces 
are likely to have increasing influence. 

Industrialization has operated to create changes in race relations in several 
ways. First, it has eliminated cotton agriculture as the dominant source of 
Southern wealth. Racism grew up as an American ideology partly in response 
to the need to maintain a reliable and permanent work force in the difficult 
tasks of growing cotton. While American Negro slavery was older than 
extensive cotton agriculture, it took on major economic and political sig¬ 
nificance in connection with the rise of "King Cotton” after 1793, and the 
patterns of discrimi '-ion and prejudice that have carried on until the 
present day took their form originally in the cotton growing areas. Cotton 
agriculture remained as a dominant element in the economy of the Southern 
states until the i93o’s, but then the diversification of agriculture and the rise 
of manufacturing significantly replaced it. The continuation of racism after 
cotton was no longer "king” is an example of the sociological principle that 
ideologies continue after the conditions that give rise to them no longer 
exist. Nevertheless, the decline of cotton agriculture permitted other forces 
to weaken racism. 

Industrialization moved people from rural areas into the cities, not only 
for factory jobs but also for service occupations. Urbanization has always 
been associated with the weakening of traditional social structures. The caste 
system governing the relations between whites and Negroes in the South 
not only had its birth in the rural areas but also its integration into the 
social structure of a relatively static rural society. When Negroes moved 
into the cities—and even in the South the majority of them now live in 
cities—the elaborate requirements of the caste system could hardly be 
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maintained. Relationships in the city are too casual and too instrumental 
to require the constant manifestations of subordination of the part of 
Negroes which characterized the rural caste system. Segregation became more 
physical than symbolic, and behind the walls of segregated isolation Negroes 
were better able to build a resistance to subordination. 

Industrialization also brought migration away from the South. While the 
great migration of Negroes was to the Northern cities until about 1940, 
it became increasingly a westward migration after that time. The outward 
migration was of course partly due to the lag in Southern industrialization, 
but ever, with that lag now being overcome, the especially strong discrimina¬ 
tion against Negroes in the South has kept them migrating out of the region. 
But the majority of Negroes no longer live in the Deep and Upper South 
(the old Border states have re-aligned themselves largely into Northern 
states), so that the outward migration must necessarily slow down. The main 
significance of the northward and westward migrations for the Negroes was 
that it separated them from the full-blown caste system of the South, even 
though they met other forms of discrimination and prejudice in the other 
regions of the country. In the North (which we shall refer to as including 
the West also), they could vote freely and have almost the full protection of 
the laws and the law-enforcement machinery. They, as well as the whites, get 
a better education in the North, and this has been a major factor in im¬ 
proving their status. Thus Negroes have been much better able to improve 
their condition in the North, and they have used their improved condition 
(especially their vote) to help Negroes still living in the South. 

While technological progress is by no means the sole factor which has 
contributed to the high level of prosperity since 1940, it has been an impor¬ 
tant element in it. The prosperity—and the almost full employment asso¬ 
ciated with it during the period 1940-54—has been especially beneficial 
to Negroes. While measures vary, it has been estimated that the rise of 
average real income among Negroes since 1940 has been two to three times 
that among whites, although practically all of that improvement occurred 
before the economic recession of 1955. Since average income among Negroes 
is still significantly below that among whites, their rapid improvement must 
be seen against the backdrop of great economic discrimination and poverty 
in the pre-1940 period. The prospects for further automation and the 
industrial use of nuclear energy will involve still higher productivity and a 
higher standard of living for employed workers in the future, and Negroes 
are no longer being excluded from this (especially in the North). The rise 
in average family income among Negroes since 1940 has not only meant a 
fuller participation in the material benefits of the modern economy but also 
a greater opportunity to get more education and other cultural benefits. 
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Further, continuing prosperity among the whites has tended to reduce one 
major source of frustrations that sometimes contribute to scapegoating and 
race-baiting. 

Technological change, especially in the form of automation, is having 
another effect on the position of Negroes in the United States, and this is 
partly a negative one. As a relatively unskilled element in the working 
population, the Negro is frequently the most rapidly displaced worker when 
changing technology requires an upgrading of skills. This influence is 
abetted by the fact that many Negroes are relative newcomers to the ranks 
of Northern industrial workers, and thus have the least unionization and 
lowest seniority. Hence, Negroes are the hardest hit by technological un¬ 
employment, and technological change and low seniority have for all practical 
purposes replaced discrimination as the main forces in excluding Negroes 
from factory jobs in the North and West. Negroes thus again constitute a 
disproportionately large number of the "permanently unemployed” and their 
rate of becoming unemployed was about double that of white workers during 
the several recessions that have occurred since 1955. In July, 1963, 11.2 per 
cent of the Negroes in the labor force were unemployed as compared to 
5.1 per cent among the whites. Occupational training for Negroes is thus 
seen as crucial. If minority workers get the new job training, they will not 
only cease to be subject to special handicaps, but they will no longer be 
behind the already skilled workers of the majority group because the latter 
now also need retraining. 

The development of an educated elite and of a lively sense of group 
identification among Negroes has been a significant factor in changing 
American race relations in a more equalitarian direction since the turn of 
the century. It has exerted its influence mainly by the organization of a wide 
range of protest and pressure associations, sometimes with and sometimes 
without the collaboration of liberal whites. Although this movement was 
highly developed by 1940, it has taken on some significant additional ele¬ 
ments since then. The non-violent resistance technique, borrowed from 
Gandhi (who was in turn influenced by Thoreau), was apparently first used 
in the United States as a means of achieving desegregation in 1942, with the 
organization of the Congress on Racial Equality (CORE) in Chicago. Work¬ 
ing first in selected Northern cities, it gradually moved to the Border states 
and did not begin work in the South until about 1954. The technique 
caught nationwide attention in 1957 with the spontaneous and independent 
development of the Montgomery (Alabama) bus strike, led by Rev. Martin 
Luther King. After the successful conclusion of this effort, King organized the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference (SCLC) which then worked for 
desegregation in several other Southern cities. In 1959, the CORE technique 
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of sit-ins, operated for years on an interracial basis, was adopted spontane¬ 
ously by groups of Southern Negro college students and used all over the 
South with considerable success. While these students formed the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee (SNCC), a sympathetic group of 
Northern students (both white and Negro) formed the Students for Integra¬ 
tion (SFI) and the Northern Student Movement (NSM) to provide moral 
and physical aid to the Southern SNCC and to CORE. The significance of the 
development of all of these organizations was not simply that the Gandhian 
technique of nonviolent resistance was successfully added to the repertoire 
of those seeking equal rights for Negroes, but also that large sections of the 
Negro masses were now directly participating in the efforts for the improve¬ 
ment of their status. The new organizations, rivals to some extent among them¬ 
selves, placed themselves in partial opposition to the older NAACP and Urban 
League because the latters’ techniques did not lend themselves to direct, local 
participation. The competition was healthy, however, for while the Negro 
youth joined the newer organizations, the growing Negro middle class 
(adult) was stimulated to give increasing support to the older organizations. 
In 1963, all these organizations, supported by significant segments of organ¬ 
ized religion and labor, joined forces to promote a dramatic "March on 
Washington" demonstration on August 28, 1963. 

Violence as a technique for changing the pattern of race relations was 
also developed in the post-World War II period. Some of this was purely 
spontaneous in response to white violence and did not take an organized 
form, as in the case of the Florida Negroes who flogged a white employer 
for beating his Negro employee. But of greater significance was the acceptance 
of a philosophy of violence by a small number of fairly well educated 
Negroes, such as the group led by James Lawson of the United African 
Nationalist Movement, and by small numbers of poorly educated Negroes 
in the Muslim Brotherhood, the African Nationalist Pioneer Movement, and 
other nationalist organizations. 

While cold conflict with white America had been found among the Negro 
lower class ever since the Garvey movement of the 1920's, it was never so 
well organized as in the Negro Muslim movement ("Temple of Islam”) of 
the 1950’s. This disciplined organization, probably reaching a membership 
of 100,000 by i960, had as its stated goal a segregated territory within the 
United States, and it espoused—vaguely, so as not to violate the law— 
future violence to attain this goal. 

These were the new organized power currents that developed among 
Negroes in the post World War II era. While not all of them sought in¬ 
tegration, all of them did seek equality. They suggested a heightened group 
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identification and impatience among Negroes, 1 and since they occurred at a 
time when desegregation was becoming a reality, they suggested that Negroes 
themselves, while hastening the demise of discrimination, might delay integra¬ 
tion in its final stages. That is, group identification may become so strong 
that Negroes, like many American Jews, may not want full integration. 

Just as the Negro population was becoming more politically alert to the 
possibilities of changing race relations, so was the white population becoming 
more aware of the need to change their traditional ways of associating with 
and thinking of Negroes. Perhaps the most important force here was the 
Second World War itself. It transformed the United States from an isola¬ 
tionist, isolated nation into a leading world power, with responsibilities in 
every part of the world. The American people had to take the point of 
view of other peoples toward themselves, and they found the major domestic 
criticism to be America’s handling of its racial minorities. Newspapers all 
over the world reported on American discriminations and racial violence, 
and expressions of protest in various forms were voiced. What was par¬ 
ticularly new was that a significant number of Americans became aware of 
this criticism, and it had its effect back on their consciences, particularly 
among the educated upper classes and intellectuals who were in close touch 
with world movements. The world reaction gained greater significance as 
the colored nations of Asia and Africa which had formerly been under 
colonial rule gained their independence. As the United States government 
partly realigned its foreign policy toward these new nations, it was obliged 
to encourage a more equalitarian treatment of their racial co-members at 
home. The formation of new independent African nations after 1957 i Q ” 
creased race pride among American Negroes and thus also strengthened their 
drive toward equality. 

The Second World War and its aftermath brought unprecedented numbers 
of Americans in touch with other peoples. The Armed Services transported 
millions of Americans to Europe and Asia, and the tourist trade sent millions 
more to all parts of the world. Asiatics and Africans, especially students, 
began to visit the United States in significant numbers. Residents of New 
York City and Washington, D.C., were almost as likely to pass a foreign 
colored man on the street as a native one, and even Southerners could no 
longer be sure whether the Negroes they saw in their cities were Americans 
or Africans. Perhaps more pervasive was the change in the nation’s mass 

lThe crescendo of Negro opposition to discrimination during the 1950’s and 
1960’s, which reached the proportions of what was called a "Negro Revolt’’ by 
the summer of 1963, surprised many white Americans. This growing protest and 
group identification was predicted in my book, The Negro's Morale , published 

in 1949 - 
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media: Before 1940, newspapers, movies and radio either ignored the Negro 
or stereotyped him unfavorably; after 1950, these media paid the Negro— 
foreign or native—a great deal of objective or favorable attention. Some 
social science researches and certain novels made the Negro almost popular 
in certain white circles, mainly intellectual. With the rising living standards 
o the American Negro, and his efforts to integrate himself into American 

life, white Americans generally were also much more likely to have direct 
contact with middle-class Negroes. 

As mentioned, the more educated white Americans and those in closest 
contact with foreign opinion were the ones most likely to lead the effort 
to eliminate discrimination and prejudice. This included the chief federal 
government officials. The United States Supreme Court led the way, perhaps 
because it was closer to the Constitution, which had been thoroughly equali- 
tarian since 1868. The Supreme Court had generally sought to guarantee 
Negroes some legal protection, but it had equivocated—until 1944—about 
the vote and about equal use of public facilities. That year saw a unanimous 
Court declare unequivocally that the "white primary” was illegal, and that 
such subterfuges to prevent Negroes from voting in the South were un¬ 
constitutional. Since then, the Court has consistently decided, with undivided 
opinions, that no branch of any government in the United States could 
s ow any discrimination whatsoever on grounds of race, religion or na¬ 
tionality. Perhaps the most important of these decisions was the one handed 
own on May 17, 1954, which held that it was unconstitutional for the 
pu lie schools to segregate the races. This decision withdrew the last legal 
support from the Southern states’ effort to segregate public facilities— 
including parks, playgrounds, libraries, bathing beaches, as well as schools 
~—by claiming that it was trying to provide "separate but equal” facilities. 

e decision also applied to privately-owned facilities directly engaged in 
interstate commerce, including rail and bus terminal waiting rooms and 
restaurants. Only a small proportion of the local governments affected took 
immediate steps to desegregate, but through various pressures, the elaborate 
caste system of the South began to be dismantled. The federal court system 
aced many cases after 1954 to implement its historic decision wiping out 
separate but equal” but it could go no further in principle, for it was now 
operating in full accord with the Constitutional provisions for full equality. 

The Executive branch of the federal government began to move to imple¬ 
ment its responsibilities for enforcing equality during the 1930’s, when the 
Roosevelt administration (1933-45) practiced equality in the administra¬ 
tion of some of its programs and hired Negroes in other than custodial or 
onorary capacities. The main program of the Roosevelt era, however, was 
one forced on the President by the combined pressure of all the Negro 
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organizations during wartime—The Fair Employment Practices Commission 
(FEPC) which had as its task to prevent discrimination in employment on 
the part of industries holding contracts with the federal government. The 
Truman administration (1945-53) went further in eliminating discrimi¬ 
nation in federal employment and in the operation of federal programs, 
although it lost the FEPC in 1946 because of Congressional disapproval. Its 
main achievements along these lines were the virtual abolition of discrimi¬ 
nation and segregation in the armed services and the support and publicity 
given to the President’s Civil Rights Commission. The Eisenhower administra¬ 
tion (1953-1961) continued the existing nondiscriminatory policies and 
gave administrative support to the courts’ ruling on school desegregation, 
even to the point of calling out federal troops to enforce school desegregation 
in Little Rock, Arkansas, in 1957. The Kennedy administration (1961- 
63) pumped life into the government committee to enforce nondiscrimi¬ 
nation in employment by industries having contracts with the government 
(thereby reviving in fact the FEPC for major manufacturing companies) and 
extended administrative support to the courts’ rulings on nondiscrimination 
by the states and by agencies of interstate transportation (most important 
was the 1961 ruling by the Interstate Commerce Commission that rail and 
bus terminals might not segregate). Further Executive action was taken in 
late 1962 when President Kennedy signed a delayed order to restrict gov¬ 
ernment guarantees on loans to builders who insisted on excluding Negroes, 
and when the Attorney General began a policy of calling on the National 
Guard and federal troops to assist in enforcing court orders for school 
desegregation. In June, 1963, the President responded to the crescendo of 
Negro protests against discrimination—stimulated by growing unemployment 
and by the fact that 1963 was the centennial anniversary of the Emancipation 
Proclamation by setting before Congress a comprehensive program of pro¬ 
posed legislation for guaranteeing voting rights and desegregation of public 
schools as well as prohibiting private enterprises having any contact with 
interstate commerce to refuse to do business with Negroes. While the latter 
feature had been in the statutes of most Northern states (28) ever since the 
Supreme Court (1883) had declared unconstitutional the Civil Rights Act 
of 1875, Congress regarded it as a drastic innovation and showed a strong 
indication to cut down a portion of the President’s proposal. 

The Legislative branch has the greatest power but the record of least 
achievement, largely because of the presence within it of congressmen from 
the South. The latter are a minority but hold the balance of power between 
the conservatives and liberals (which they use to trade off against the 
enactment of civil rights legislation) and they have a disproportionate share 
of the leadership positions because of their seniority. Congress’ main con- 
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tribution to the equalization of the races has been a negative one: It has 
not sought to reverse the aforementioned actions of the Judicial and Ex¬ 
ecutive branches (except for killing the FEPC in 1946). In 1957, Congress 
passed its first statute since the 1870’s to enforce civil rights, a weak law 
giving federal authorities some power to restrain local polling officials from 
preventing Negro voting. In i960 it passed a second statute slightly 
strengthening this law. It is doubtful whether these statutes helped the posi¬ 
tion of Negroes sufficiently to justify the damage the political bargaining to 
gain their passage did to other liberal legislation (for example, to the bill 
to provide federal aid for education). Negroes would benefit along with 
other groups by the passage of many bills which the Southern congressmen 
block in vote-trading with the conservatives: Scarcely a bill comes before 
Congress these days (except occasionally in the fields of defense and foreign 
policy) which does not have a "race angle” attached to it. Either the legisla¬ 
tion is perceived as having the potential in itself to enhance the equalization 
of the Negroes, or the Southern congressmen are willing to trade votes with 
the conservatives in such a way that the latter will vote against civil rights’ 
bills if the Southern Democrats will support the conservative position on 
other measures. Until the mass civil rights’ demonstration of mid-1963, 
there did not seem to be much hope for significant legislation from Congress. 

Some of what Negro leaders want from the federal government can still 
be provided by the Executive branch as well as by the Legislative branch, 
and the votes of Negroes are more effective for the President than for the 
Congress. It is doubtful, however, whether civil rights groups will curtail 
their efforts to get federal legislation. The main effort in 1960-61 was to 
modify certain procedural rules in the Congress so that substantive civil 
rights legislation would be easier to pass. By 1963. however, the pressure 
from an awakening Negro populace (aided by many whites) forced Negro 
leaders to seek more substantive legislation to outlaw discrimination in 
voting, education, employment, and business relations. 

The Northern state governments and some of the local governments have 
been effective sources of change in American race relations. After the federal 
FEPC was killed by Congress in 1946, New York led the states in passing 
legislation setting up FEPC’s within their jurisdictions. By the late 1950’s 
most of the Northern and Western states and cities with any sizeable Negro 
population had such legislation, which effectively prevented discrimination 
in employment. (The count in 1963 was 20 states and 40 cities having some 
kind of FEPC law—covering 60 per cent of the total population and about 
50 per cent of the minorities.) A more difficult problem for the North was 
discrimination in housing, but in 1958 New York again led the way by 
making it illegal to discriminate against a person on grounds of race, religion, 
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or nationality in the sale or rental of most categories of housing. By 1963, 
seventeen states and cities had passed legislation of this sort. At the time 
of writing (September 1963), it is too early to ascertain the effectiveness 
of these statutes in eliminating housing discrimination and segregation. 

Such have been the main forces promoting the equalization of Negroes 
in American society in the years since 1940. The main forces maintaining 
the subordination and segregation of Negroes have been those of tradition 
and the status quo. In 1954, however, a new factor entered which has 
undoubtedly prevented change from being more rapid than it might other¬ 
wise have been. This was the organization of Southern white opposition, 
mainly into the Citizens’ Councils. There had been no effective organization 
to hold the Negro in a subordinate position since the decline of the Ku Klux 
Klan in the late 1920’s. Minor and local organizations had sporadic effects, 
but the leading reactionary movements of the era 1930-1954 avoided any 
attack on the position of Negroes. It is of significance that the reaction to the 
rapid changes of the post-1940 period took until 1954 to gain organized 
expression. Racists did not resist changes in the caste system in any effective 
manner until the very keystone of that system was in danger: It was the 
Supreme Court decision to desegregate the public schools that led to the 
concerted resistance. It is significant that economic, political, and legal aspects 
of the caste system had already changed materially, and the pattern of social 
segregation was under threat before the proponents of the caste system 
organized themselves to protest it. The old racist ideology was vigorously 
re-asserted once again after 1954 (there had been periodic spokesmen for 
it, but they had been given little attention after 1930), even though the 
original source of it and most of the material benefits to be gained from it 
had disappeared. The ideology of racism was no longer a response to a 
conflict between economic-political forces and the idealism of the American 

creed and Constitution, but rather an expression merely of a traditional 
psychology. 

The Southern resistance movement drew strength from all social classes, 
but there were also defectors in all classes. Many of the leaders of the white 
Citizens’ Councils were upper-class, and they used their economic power to 
hurt Negroes who sought a greater measure of civic equality. But some of 
the economic leaders of the South took the position that resistance to the 
Supreme Court decision was disturbing to the social order and bad for busi¬ 
ness, and that the South should stop "fighting the War Between the States" 
and become forward-looking and efficient. Political and other organizational 
leaders similarly divided; while few whites claimed to be pro-Negro or in 
favor of equality, many of the influential people of the South felt that the 
effort to subordinate the Negro should be relegated to the past. It is difficult 
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to know how the less articulate whites of the South divided, but they did 
divide. While many participated in violent activities to prevent desegregation, 
a majority of the voters of Little Rock, Arkansas, voted for a school board 
that announced its iotention of desegregating the public schools in accord 
with the federal court order, and there were similar evidences in other parts 
of the South that significant numbers of whites were quietly resigned to 
desegregation. The articulate and organized group, however, was the one 
favoring the maintenance of the caste system, and it used boycotts, effective 
appeals to the Southern legislatures, violence, and other means to resist the 
changes. In general, this group is larger and more effective in the Deep 
South than in the Upper South, and it is of small consequence in the Border 
states. With some exceptions, the only ones to benefit from the caste system 
today are those, mainly in the lower classes, who get psychological satisfac¬ 
tion out of a sense of racial superiority. 

Some of the leaders of the resistance are those who believe that leaders 
should follow the wishes of the led. But there are also other types of 
leaders: A few have sought to make money by exploiting the fears of the 
white South. Another minor type seems to have a psychological drive to lead 
violent movements. Still another rare type hoped to build a full-scale fascist 
movement out of the Southern resistance to desegregation, and they have had 
some degree of success in attracting support from extreme right-wing radicals 
all over the country. But all of these minor types of leaders have not suc¬ 
ceeded in stemming the changes working against discrimination and segrega¬ 
tion. Except for spontaneous leaders who stand out for a day or two of 
violence, most of the continuing leaders of the Southern resistance are persons 
with some traditional and legitimate authority. They apparently have a 
strong racist ideology, and strong personal desires to keep the Negro sub¬ 
ordinate, but they also have a vested interest in keeping things on an even 
keel, and generally tend to hold their followers back from unplanned vio¬ 
lence. Violence directed against Negroes can easily spread to white-owned 
property and other institutions, and so the traditional leaders try to keep 
excitement in check. 

Resistance to change in race relations in the North is practically un¬ 
organized, although there are small property-owners associations which op¬ 
pose the movement of Negroes into certain neighborhoods and oppose the 
passage of "Fair housing” or "Open occupancy” legislation. There are a great 
number of unorganized white Northerners who resist personal association 
with Negroes, particularly as neighbors and as social club members. They 
usually no longer try to keep them out of co-employment or out of the 
large, impersonal voluntary associations, churches, or trade unions, but they 
still resist intimate association. For a few years following the development of 
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the Southern resistance, there was an unorganized but articulate movement 
among some Northern leaders to put brakes on the trend toward equalization, 
particularly as regards the South. These individuals took up the Southern 
theme of "leaving the South alone to work out its own problems, and 
argued that "both kinds of extremists are dangerous.” But the majority of 
Northern leaders seem to have been persuaded that the South has always 
moved more rapidly toward better race relations when prodded by the North. 
The Northern proponents of "moderation” were articulate mainly in the 
period 1955-58, but they probably would be heard from again if widespread 
violence were to occur in the South. 

There is a continuing dilemma for some segments of Northern opinion 
which have strong ties with the South. These are not merely those who have 
family and personal connections with Southerners, but Northern businessmen 
and trade union leaders who have Southern branches. The national labor 
movement, for example, has not moved as forthrightly on integration within 
its own ranks as it might because of pressures from Southern (and even 
some Northern) locals and because of its hopes of organizing more white 
Southern workers. In 1959, Negro labor leaders formed the Negro American 
Labor Council to pressure the AFL-CIO toward a position of complete in¬ 
tegration. For a period, the leadership of the national labor movement re¬ 
fused to recognize the Negro group except in the critical terms of "dual 
unionism.” By the end of 1961, however, the president of the AFL-CIO, 
George Meany, verbally capitulated and set up some organizational machinery 
to eliminate discrimination and segregation in the member unions. Organized 
labor remains, however, a divided force on the race issue, not only because 
of its Southern elements but also because the craft unions in the North 
refuse to modify their work rules to allow any "new elements” into their 
crafts. 

In the dynamic situation created by all these forces any description of the 
position of Negroes at any one moment is bound to be dated before it can 
be printed. The picture as of the summer of 1963 will be painted in broad 
strokes so that it is also superficial and incomplete. Whereas in 1940, Negroes 
were excluded from most occupations outside of agriculture and service, by 
i960 some Negroes were to be found in nearly every occupation. Between 
1940 and i960 the proportion of white males in the labor force who had 
"white-collar jobs” rose from 30.3 to 41.2 per cent, while among nonwhite 
males the corresponding rise was from 5.0 to 16.0 per cent. At the same 
time the rise in skilled and semi-skilled "blue-collar jobs” was from 34.3 
to 38.6 per cent among white males and from 16.6 to 32.7 per cent among 
nonwhite males. Considerable employment discrimination remained in the 
South and even in the Border states, but it was all but eliminated in the 
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Northern and Western states. This did not mean that Negroes were approach¬ 
ing occupational equality, for there was the heritage of inadequate training, 
low skill orientations, poor general education, and low seniority. The training 
lag was most serious as union seniority and company seniority rules often 
made it impossible for Negroes to get training for better jobs even if they 
had a positive attitude toward getting it. 

Discrimination in government economic benefits—poor relief, unemploy¬ 
ment compensation, old age assistance, public housing, and lesser forms— 
had been all but wiped out, except where there was local control in some 
Southern communities. A notable exception arose in Louisiana in i960 where 
the "Aid to Dependent Children" program was curtailed for those mothers 
who had additional illegitimate children while receiving ADC aid for their 
older children (this was applied almost exclusively to Negroes). 

Negroes were voting without restriction in most areas of the Upper South, 
and in some cities of the Deep South. Between 1956 and i960 alone, 
whereas the increase in the total population voting was 8 per cent, the 
estimated increase in the number of Negroes voting was 16 per cent. The 
only state where they were almost systematically excluded from the polls 
(as they had been throughout the South in 1940) was Mississippi. Here, 
and in many rural areas of the other Deep Southern states, they were pre¬ 
vented from voting illegally by the arbitrary whim of local polling officials 
and by threats of violence. The poll tax still existed in five states (although 
it appeared that a Constitutional amendment would soon be passed to make 
it illegal), and several Southern states had literacy and "understanding” tests 
for voting, but their main discriminatory effect on Negroes was through their 
misapplication. Negroes occasionally ran for the lower local offices, and in 
Atlanta a Negro was elected to the state legislature with the aid of white 
voters. The main changes in Southern politics resulting from Negro voting 
were the election of liberal Democrats in several states and the breaking 
of the barriers which hitherto prevented conservatives from voting Repub¬ 
lican. Hence, the two-party system began to develop in the South (especially 
in Texas and Florida). In the 1948 and i960 presidential elections, Negro 
votes in several Southern as well as Northern states provided the margin of 
victory for the Democratic candidate. There were five Negro congressmen in 
1963 and many local public officials, predominantly in Northern cities, and 
Negroes were thoroughly integrated into the local political parties of the 
Northern states. In Massachusetts in 1962, a Negro was elected to a major 
state office (attorney general) for the first time since Reconstruction days. 
Many Negroes were in significant appointive posts, including federal judge- 
ships. The great majority of Negroes were voting Democratic, although 
there was some evidence of their "flexibility” in switching party affiliation 
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when a local Republican candidate seemed more pro-Negro than his Demo¬ 
cratic counterpart. 

In 1940, the enforcement of law in the South could be characterized as 
absent when Negroes were the victims (whether whites or other Negroes 
were the criminals) and over-enforced when whites were the victims and 
Negroes the violators. By the i95o’s there were many cases, even in the 
Deep South, where white persons committing crimes against Negroes were 
prosecuted and punished, although this was by no means general. Negro 
criminals whose victims were other Negroes were much more likely to be 
handled according to the law by law enforcement officials. Practically all 
Southern cities employed Negro policemen after 1945 to maintain law and 
order in Negro communities, and Southern judges were no longer likely to 
release Negro criminals on the word of a white man. There was still con¬ 
siderable "over-enforcement” of the law when Negroes were apprehended 
for crimes against whites, but civil suits between a white and a Negro were 
handled much more equitably. Despite the mass violence which attended 
many instances of desegregation, extra-legal violence of the everyday, person- 
to-person basis which was characteristic of the pre-1940 period was now 
greatly reduced. Lynching was a rare event after 1950, and even murders of 
Negro prisoners by white policemen and jailers became infrequent. Thus, 
even while tension between the races in the South mounted, and the mass 
violence attending some desegregation got great publicity, total violence 
declined. This seemed to be due to the fact that potential white perpetrators 
of violence were aware that they were in some danger of retribution from 
the law or from retaliating Negroes. In the North, police brutality remained 
sporadic and individual, never was it a matter of policy, and there was no 
evidence of discrimination by judges. While the war years saw some major race 
riots in the North and West, the formation of interracial citizens' committees 
in practically all Northern cities practically eliminated them from 1944 on - 
The major exception was in Chicago and some of its suburbs, where there 
were 'umerous small riots all through the 1940’s and 1950’s when Negroes 
movea into new residential neighborhoods or attempted to swim at the 
"white” public bathing beaches. 

The aforementioned changes in the economic, political, and legal spheres 
were occurring regularly and generally with little public attention or con¬ 
troversy. Changes in the area of social relations, however, were occurring 
in some areas but not in others, and received a great deal of notice. The 
movement of rural Negroes into the Northern and Southern cities was 
associated with housing segregation, and with housing segregation came the 
inevitable segregation of neighborhood facilities, overcrowding, high rents, 
run-down buildings, slums and expansion into new neighborhoods attended 
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by conflict with whites. This became the most serious aspect of the race 
problem, certainly in the North. The chief legal buttress for housing segre¬ 
gation had been the restrictive covenant, a clause written into a deed for 
property preventing its use by members of specified groups, mainly Negroes. 
In 1948, the U.S. Supreme Court decided that the restrictive covenant was 
unenforceable in the courts, thus wiping out the legal support for housing 
segregation and allowing it to rest on voluntary action. The decision eased 
the situation for Negroes somewhat, and it was followed by various organized 
efforts to develop integrated housing in the North. Publicly subsidized 
housing was no longer segregated, and some privately sponsored integrated 
housing projects were developed. But the great bulk of urban Negroes re¬ 
mained segregated, and there was some evidence that the segregation was 
increasing in the South. Negroes themselves fought the housing restrictions 
generally only when there was insufficient space to live; only a few of them 
sought to break the pattern of segregation itself. By the end of the 1950’s 
some Northern states passed statutes making it illegal to refuse to rent or 
sell housing to Negroes, and generally in the North the space pressures on 
Negroes eased considerably. In late 1962 the President issued an executive 
order which would restrict the lending of money with government guarantees 
if the housing affected was not available for lease or purchase by minority 
groups. Political considerations limited the coverage of this order to only 
about a third of the 90 per cent of all housing units covered by such loans. 
A full withholding of government credit and guarantees would remove the 
strongest barrier to housing integration from the white side. Whether 
Negroes would move in large numbers to take advantage of it is more 
questionable. At the time of writing, housing segregation remains as the 
most serious and least soluble aspect of the race problem, at least in the 
Northern states. 

Segregation of other public and privately-owned-but-open-to-the-public 
facilities remained a function of housing segregation in the North. This be¬ 
came known as ”de facto” segregation, and there were several local efforts to 
mix children in the public schools despite the fact that their residences were 
largely segregated. Forced segregation of schools, playgrounds, restaurants, 
hotels, and other public and commercial establishments became exceptional 
in the North as the climate of opinion changed and the old "public accom¬ 
modations” statutes of the Northern states once again became operative. In 
the South, desegregation of these kinds of facilities began as a result of the 
court decisions and organized movements already examined. By 1961, school 
systems were formally desegregated in all the Border states, in many scattered 
areas of the Upper South and in a few cities of the Deep South. Violence had 
attended school desegregation in Dover, Delaware; Clinton and Nashville, 
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Tennessee; Little Rock, Arkansas; and New Orleans, Louisiana. But it was 
accomplished peacefully and more thoroughly in the larger school systems of 
Washington, D.C.; St. Louis, Missouri; Dallas and Houston, Texas; and At¬ 
lanta, Georgia. By 1961 only Mississippi, Alabama and South Carolina had 
none of their schools desegregated, and by 1963 even these had token desegre¬ 
gation in a few schools. There was only spotty and token desegregation in all 
of the Deep Southern states and some of the Upper South states, but over one- 
third of all Negro children living in school districts segregated by statute 

before 1955 were in desegregated schools by 1963- 

Desegregation of the other public and the privately-owned commercial 
establishments took roughly the same pattern, although a few years later. 
In the two years of 1959 and i960, the sit-in movement opened some restau¬ 
rants to Negroes in about 200 cities of the South, and there was continuing 
desegregation after that. But the majority of restaurants in many of these 
cities remained segregated, and Negro patronage of the non-segregated restau¬ 
rants was rare. Some hotels in the larger Southern cities, such as Houston, 
quietly desegregated. An issue arose over the exclusion of dark-skinned 
representatives of foreign nations from the highway restaurants of Maryland, 
a Border state, and the federal government intervened with partial success. 
Hotels, theaters and recreational facilities were opened to Negroes on ap¬ 
proximately the same basis as restaurants: in every state but Mississippi and 
Alabama there were at least some desegregated, but the majority in the Deep 
South and even some areas of the Upper South remained segregated, and 
Negro patronage of the desegregated facilities was rare. Interstate transpor¬ 
tation was effectively desegregated and, after the Montgomery, Alabama, bus 
strike of 1957, so was the local transportation within many Southern cities. 

One of the major gains in the North was the desegregation of most of 
the major voluntary associations. The major professional associations were 
desegregated in the South also. Except for weak, formal associations (such as 
the PTA’s), most other Southern voluntary associations remained segregated. 
Social clubs and informal groups remained segregated throughout the 
country, with a few exceptions in the North. College fraternities and 
sororities remained mainly segregated in fact, although a campaign in the 
North to remove formal barriers was largely successful. Almost the same 
could be said of the churches, although in mixed neighborhoods churches 
sometimes served members of both races (especially the Roman Catholic 
churches). 

Interracial marriages were probably on the increase in the North, although 
they were still not frequent. In the South, interracial marriage continued to 
be illegal: This was the one type of law discriminating among the races 
still on the statute books of the Southern states; not even the Negro 
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organizations sought to challenge it and hence the courts had no occasion 
to declare it unconstitutional. The probability is that the courts would de¬ 
clare it unconstitutional, for they had nullified a California statute barring 
marriage between whites and Orientals. But apparently the Negro leadership 
thought it unwise to challenge this last formal barrier of the caste system, 
at least until other forms of desegregation should be accomplished in greater 
degree. 

The formerly elaborate "etiquette of race relations” was crumbling in the 
South, and it became common to hear Negroes addressed by whites by their 
formal titles of "Mr.”, "Mrs.” and "Miss.” The self-demeaning manner of 
Negroes in the presence of whites disappeared except in the rural areas. 
With the improvement in occupational opportunities, Negroes were much less 
likely to be domestic servants. The barriers to serious conversations between 
the races broke down in the North, but remained in the South. The results 
of these changes were that Northern whites could perceive Negroes as 
human beings for the first time, while relations between the races in the 
South grew cold as they became increasingly restricted to matters of common 
economic interest. The white Southerners were no longer sure they under¬ 
stood "their” Negroes, and Negroes could no longer be relied on to maintain 
their "place” in the presence of whites. A Gallup Poll taken in July, 1963* 
showed that 83 per cent of white Southerners expected that there would soon 
be complete integration of the races in public accommodations, although 
six years earlier this proportion was only 45 per cent. What is more, 49 
per cent expected this integration to be achieved within the coming five years, 
and only 9 per cent expected it would take longer than twenty years. The 
same poll showed that 56 per cent of the total population believed that 
Negroes were treated the "same as whites” in their community, with Negroes 
in every region outside the South sharing this majority view. 

There could be no doubt that the races were moving rapidly toward 
equality and desegregation by 1963. In retrospect, the change of the preced¬ 
ing twenty years appeared as one of the most rapid in the history of human 
relations. Much of the old segregation and discrimination remained in the 
Deep South, and housing segregation with its concomitants was still found 
throughout the country, but the all-encompassing caste system had been 
broken everywhere. Prejudice as an attitude was still common, but racism 
as a comprehensive ideology was maintained by only a few. The change had 
been so rapid, and caste and racism so debilitated, that this author ventures 
to predict the end of all formal segregation and discrimination within a 
decade, and the decline of informal segregation and discrimination so that 
it would be a mere shadow in two decades. The attitude of prejudice might 
remain indefinitely, but it will be on the minor order of Catholic-Protestant 
prejudice within three decades. These changes would not mean that there 
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would be equality between the races within this tiitae, for the heritage of 
past discriminations would still operate to give Negroes lower ' life chances. 
But the dynamic social forces creating inequality will, I predict, be practically 
eliminated in three decades. As far as separation of the races without overt 
discrimination is concerned, this will come for a while to be more associated 
with Negro group identification than with white exclusionism. It would 
only be appropriate to guess that most sociologists would find these predictions 
"optimistic.” But then, most sociologists found the predictions contained in 
An American Dilemma of twenty years ago optimistic, and most of these 
predictions have since come true. 

While to the student of social change, who must have historical per¬ 
spective and be aware of continuities and rigidities in the social structure, 
the changes in American race relations from 1940 to 1963 appear to be 
among the most rapid and dramatic in world history without violent revolu¬ 
tion, to the participants themselves the changes did not appear to be so 
rapid. People generally live from day to day, and from month to month, 
without historical perspective, and hence tend not to perceive changes that 
occur over a period of years. The "social present” usually means much more 
to people than does social change. Young people who have come to aware¬ 
ness of the world around them during the latter part of the period under 
consideration see only the conditions of the last few years; for them the 
conditions of the pre-1940 period are "ancient history” and hence the 
changes of twenty years are not part of their image of the modern world. 
These things are true for all social change. But of particular significance for 
our analysis is the fact that Negroes still experience discrimination, insult, 
segregation and the threat of violence, and in a sense have become more 
sensitive and less "adjusted” to these things. To them the current problems 
and current conflicts have much more significance than those of ten or 
twenty years ago. Schooled as they are by the American Creed, their 
standard of comparison for the present situation is not what existed in 194° 
but what the Constitution and "the principles of democracy” say should be. 
Further, most American Negroes are aware of great changes going on in 
Afrira, and in fact are inclined to exaggerate the "improvements” there re¬ 
sulting from the demise of old-fashioned colonialism. From these perspectives, 
the changes occurring in the United States seem much too slow; they want 
"freedom now" as the slogan goes. White Americans, who can also take the 
point of view of their own Constitution and of their country’s role in a 
world whose population is two-thirds colored, might agree with them. 
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i. Unity of Ideals and Differences in Culture in America 

# 

It has become commonplace to point out that America is a land 
of great differences and rapid changes. Still there is strong unity 
in this nation. Americans of all national origins, classes, regions, 
creeds, and colors have something in common: a set of beliefs, a 
political creed. This “American Creed” is the cement in the diversi¬ 
fied structure of this great nation. 

America, compared to every other country in Western civilization, 
large or small, has the most definite and clearly expressed system of 
ideals in reference to human relations. This body of ideals is more 
widely understood and appreciated than similar ideals are anywhere 
else. To be sure, the political creed of America is frequently not put 
into effect; but as a principle which ought to rule, the Creed has been 
made conscious to everyone in American society. These principles of 
social ethics have been hammered into easily remembered formulas. 
All means are used to stamp them into everybody’s mind. The 
schools teach them, the churches preach them. The courts pronounce 
decisions in their terms. 

The Negro people in America are no exception to the national 
pattern. A Negro political scientist, Ralph Bunche, observes: 

Every man in the street, white, black, red or yellow, knows that this is 
“the land of the free,” the “land of opportunity,” the “cradle of liberty,” 
the “home of democracy,” that the American flag symbolizes the “equality 
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of all men” and guarantees to us all “the protection of life, liberty and 
property,” freedom of speech, freedom of religion and racial tolerance. 1 

The American Negroes know they are an oppressed group experi¬ 
encing, more than anybody else in the nation, the consequences of 
the fact that the Creed is not lived up to in America. Yet their faith 
in the Creed is not simply a means of pleading for their rights. They, 
like the whites, believe, with one part of themselves, that the Creed is 
ruling America. 

These ideals of the essential dignity of the individual, of the basic 
equality of all men and of certain inalienable rights to freedom, 
justice, and fair opportunity, represent to the American people the 
meaning of the nation’s early struggle for independence. These prin¬ 
ciples were written into the Declaration of Independence, the Pre¬ 
amble to the Constitution, the Bill of Rights, and into the constitu¬ 
tions of the states. The ideals of the American Creed have thus 
become the highest law of the land. The Supreme Court pays its 
reverence to these principles when it declares what is constitutional 
and what is not. They have been elaborated upon by all national 
leaders, thinkers and statesmen. Throughout its history, America 
has had a continuous discussion of the principles. In all wars, includ¬ 
ing the last one, the American Creed has been the foundation of 
national morale. 


2. Some Historical Reflections 

It is remarkable that a vast democracy with so many cultural dif¬ 
ferences has been able not only to reach agreement on its ideals, but 
also to make them supreme. There are more things to be wondered 
about. The differences in national origin, language, religion and cul¬ 
ture, during the long period of mass immigration into the United 
States, have been closely related to income differences and social class 
distinctions. “Old Americans” have owned the country and held poli¬ 
tical power; they have often despised and exploited “the foreigners.” 
To this extent, conditions in America were favorable to the forma¬ 
tion of a rigid class society; but this did not happen. 

Historians point out that the free land and boundless natural re¬ 
sources, for one thing, allowed ambitious and energetic men to rise. 
For another, the settlers on the new Western land were always the 
spearhead of the democratic movements which, from time to time, 
swept over America. And always the rallying cry of these movements 
was the ideals of the American Creed. 

1 “Conceptions and Ideologies of the Negro Problem,” unpublished manuscript pre¬ 
pared for An American Dilemma (1940). 
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For long periods in American history, property interests triumphed 
and blocked the will of the people. And there are today large geo¬ 
graphical regions and fields of human life which, particularly when 
measured by the high goals of the American Creed, are conspicu¬ 
ously lagging. But taking a broad historical view, the American 
Creed has triumphed. It has given the main direction to change in 
this country. America has had gifted conservative statesmen and 
national leaders, but, with few exceptions, only the liberals have gone 
down in history as major national heroes. America is, as we shall 
point out, conservative in fundamental principles, but the principles 
conserved are liberal and some, indeed, are radical. The Creed, once 
set forth and spread among the American people, became so strongly 
imbedded in their hearts, and the circumstances have since then been 
so relatively favorable, that it has succeeded in keeping itself very 
much alive for more than a century and a half. 

3. The Historical Roots of the American Creed 

The American Creed stems partly from the liberalism of the 
eighteenth century Enlightenment. The main norms of the Ameri¬ 
can Creed are centered in the belief in equality and in the right to 
liberty. In the Declaration of Independence, equality was given the 
supreme rank and the right to liberty stems from equality. This was 
clearly expressed in Jefferson’s first version of the Declaration of In¬ 
dependence: “All men are created equal and from that equal creation 
they derive rights inherent and unalienable, among which are the 
preservation of life and liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In society, liberty for one may mean the suppression of liberty for 
others. Against this, the equalitarianism in the Creed has been per¬ 
sistently revolting. The reason why American liberty was not more 
dangerous to equality was, of course, the open frontier and the free 
land. When opportunity became bounded in the last generation, the 
conflict between equality and liberty flared up. Equality is slowly 
winning. The New Deal during the thirties was a landslide in that 
direction. 

If the European philosophy of Enlightenment was one of the roots 
of the American Creed, another equally important one was Chris¬ 
tianity, particularly as it took the form in the colonies of various 
Protestant sects, split off from the Anglican Church. 

Although we now realize that many of the early settlers did not 
come to America to seek religious freedom and that many of the 
early colonial churches were themselves authoritarian, the idea that 
America is a haven for the religiously oppressed has been important 
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in American history. Religion in America took on a spirit of fight 

for liberty. Moreover, the basic teaching of Protestant Chns ““"*? 
democratic: we are all poor sinners and have the same Heavenly 

Ministers have sometimes been reactionaries in America. They 
have on occasion tried to stifle free speech; they have organized perse- 
cutions of unpopular dissenters and have even, in some regions, been 
active as the organizers of the Ku Klux Klan and similar u - 
American” (in terms of the American Creed) movements. But, on 
the whole, church and religion in America strengthen the American 
Creed. The mere fact that there are many competing denominations 
forces American churches to a greater tolerance and to a greater in¬ 
terest in social problems than the people in the churches might other¬ 
wise call for. American churches have also contributed something 
essential to the Creed. Competent and sympathetic foreign observers 
have always noted the generosity and helpfulness of Americans, i his 
and the equally conspicuous formal democracy in human contacts are 
partly a result of the predominantly lower-class origin of the Ameri¬ 
can people and the many opportunities to rise. But it also seems to be 
true that the Christian neighborliness of the common American re¬ 
flects the influence of the churches. _ . 

The third main influence behind the American Creed is bnglish 
law. The concept of a government “of laws and not of men con¬ 
tained ideas of both equality and liberty. 


4. American Conservatism 

These forces of Christian religion and English law also explain why 
America has so doggedly stuck to its high ideals: why it has been so 
conservative in keeping to liberalism as a national creed, even “ not 
as its actual way of life. This conservatism has, to a great extent, been 
perverted into a nearly fanatic worship of the Constitution. The 
worship of the Constitution is a flagrant violation of the American 
Creed, which, as far as realizing the will of the people is concerne , 

is strongly opposed to stiff formulas. 

On the other hand, the common American does not think of the 
difference in spirit between the Constitution and the Declaration of 
Independence. When he worships the Constitution, he is, more than 
likely, thinking in terms of the American Creed. The Old Americans 
adhere to the Creed as the faith of their ancestors. The others—the 
Negroes, the new immigrants, the Jews, and other disadvantaged and 
unpopular groups—could not possibly have invented a system of po¬ 
litical ideals which better corresponded to their interests. So it has 
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developed that the rich and secure, out of pride and conservatism, and 
the poor and insecure, out of dire need, have come to believe in the 
same social ideals. Behind it all is the historical reality that makes it 
possible for a president to appeal to all in the nation in this way: “Let 
us not forget that we are all descendants of revolutionaries and im¬ 
migrants.” 

5. The American Conception of Law and Order 

While the Creed is important and is enacted into law, it is not 
lived up to in practice. To understand this we shall have to examine 
American attitudes toward law. 

Americans are accustomed to write their ideals into laws, ranging 
from their national Constitution to their local traffic rules. American 
law, thus, often contains rules which are not enforceable but which 
merely express the legislators’ hopes, desires, advice, or dreams. Legis¬ 
lating ideals has the “function” not only of giving them high pub¬ 
licity and prestige, but also of dedicating the nation to the task of 
gradually approaching them. 

Another cultural trait of Americans is a relatively low degree of 
respect for law and order. This trait, as well as the one just men¬ 
tioned, is of great importance for the Negro problem as will be shown 
in some detail in later chapters. There is a relation between high 
ideals in some laws and low respect for all laws, but this relation is 
complicated. 

One most relevant attitude toward law in America is expressed in 
the common belief that there is a “higher law” behind and above the 
specific laws contained in constitutions, statutes, and other regula¬ 
tions. This idea of a “natural law” has long been part of the Western 
legal tradition. When representative bodies, among them the English 
Parliament, emerged as political institutions, they did not conceive 
of themselves as “legislatures” in the modern sense, but pretended 
only to state the law that already “existed.” In America the Revolu¬ 
tion gave a tremendous spread to this idea of “natural law,” since 
natural law had to be appealed to when the king’s laws were vio¬ 
lated. The idea fixed itself upon the entire American state structure. 
The role given to the Supreme Court to refer to the higher principles 
back of the Constitution strengthened still more the grip of this old 
idea on the minds of the Americans. Undoubtedly the idea that 
American law is an expression of natural law strengthens the rule of 
law in America. 

On the other hand, laws become debatable on moral grounds. Each 
law is judged by the common citizen in terms of his conception of 
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the higher natural law. He decides whether it is “just or unjust 
and has the dangerous attitude that, if it is unjust, he may feel free 
to disobey it. The stress on individual rights and the almost complete 
silence on the citizen’s duties in the American Creed make this reac¬ 
tion natural. The Jeffersonian distrust of government that govern¬ 
ment is best which governs least”—soon took the form, particularly 
on the Western frontier, of distrust of and disrespect for the enacted 
laws. 

But the frontier was not, in this respect, fundamentally different 
from the old colonies. Without stepping outside the American tradi¬ 
tion, Garrison could pronounce even the Constitution to be a com¬ 
pact with Hell” on the slavery issue. This, by itself, would not have 
been dangerous to democracy if he had meant to argue only for a 
change of the Constitution. But he and many more Northerners 
found it a moral obligation not to obey the fugitive slave laws. Here 
the citizen does not stop to criticize the laws and the judicial system 
and demand a change in them, but sets his own conception of the 
higher law above the existing laws in society and feels it is right to 
disobey them. It is against this background that we shall have to 
study the amazing disrespect for law and order which even today 
characterizes the Southern states in America and constitutes such a 
large part of the Negro problem. 

This anarchistic tendency in America’s legal culture becomes even 
more dangerous because of a desire to regulate human behavior 
tyrannically by means of formal laws. This is a heritage from early 
American puritanism, which was sometimes fanatical and dogmatic 
and always had a strong inclination to mind other people’s business. 
So this American, who announces that he will not obey laws other 
than those which are “good” and “just,” as soon as the discussion 
turns to something which in his opinion is bad and unjust, will 
emphatically state that “there ought to be a law against . . .” America 
has thus become a country where exceedingly much is permitted in 
practice but at the same time exceedingly much is forbidden in law. 
This con flic* - occurs in all angles of the Negro problem. 

A low degree of law observance had become habitual and nation¬ 
ally cherished in colonial times when the British Parliament and 
Crown, increasingly looked upon as a foreign ruler by Americans, 
insisted upon passing laws which the Americans considered unwise, 
impractical, or unjust. The free life on the frontier also strained legal 
bonds. The mass immigration and the resulting cultural differences 
were other factors hampering the establishment of a firm legal order 
in America. The presence of states within the nation with different 
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sets of laws and the high mobility between states were contributing 
factors. The jurisdictional friction between the states and the federal 
government, the difficulty of changing the federal Constitution, the 
great complexity of the American legal system, and the mass of legal 
fiction and plain trickery also are important. For example, it cannot 
be conducive to the highest respect for the legal system that the fed¬ 
eral government is forced to carry out important social legislation 
under the fiction that it is regulating “interstate commerce,” or that 
gangsters are punished for income tax evasion rather than for the 
capital crimes they have committed. 

Under the influence of all these and many other factors the com¬ 
mon American citizen has acquired a low degree of personal identi¬ 
fication with the state and legal machinery. When Theodore Roose¬ 
velt exclaimed, “Damn the law I I want the canal built,” he spoke the 
language of his contemporary business world and of the ordinary 
American. 

The American nation has, further, experienced severe disappoint¬ 
ments in its attempts to legislate social change. One of the disap¬ 
pointments was the Reconstruction legislation, which attempted to 
give Negroes civil rights in the South; another was antitrust legisla¬ 
tion; a third was the Prohibition Amendment. 

6 . Pessimism 

Against this background, and remembering the tendency in Amer¬ 
ica to make all sorts of laws directed at symptoms and not at causes, 
it is understandable that Americans have developed a pessimistic at¬ 
titude toward the possibility of producing social change by means of 
legislation. This tendency affects many aspects of the Negro problem. 

The pessimism is often phrased as “laws cannot change folkways.” 
This theory obviously cannot be true, since in other parts of the world 
similar changes are produced by legislation, and it has been done even 
in America, particularly in recent years. The explanation of why 
some laws have been more successful than others in America is that 
they have been better prepared and better administered. This means 
that, among the explanations for the general disrepute and deficiency 
of law and order in America, there are two other factors: the habit of 
passing laws without careful investigation and the relatively low 
standard of American administration of laws. If Americans are 
brought to be a law-abiding people, and if they, at the same time, 
succeed in keeping alive not only their conservatism in fundamental 
principles and their pride and devotion to their national political in¬ 
stitutions, but also some of their puritan eagerness and courage in 
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attempting to reform themselves and the world, this great nation 
may become the master builder of a stable but progressive common¬ 
wealth. 

The popular explanation of the conflict in America between ideals 
and actual behavior is that Americans do not have the slightest in¬ 
tention of living up to their ideals. This explanation is too superficial. 
To begin with, the true hypocrite sins in secret. The American, on 
the contrary, is strongly and sincerely “against sin,” even, and not 
least, against his own sins. If all the world is well informed about 
the political corruption, organized crime, and the faltering system of 
justice in America, it is primarily due to America’s publicity about 
its own faults. America’s handling of the Negro problem has been 
criticized emphatically by white Americans since long before the 
Revolution, and the criticism has steadily gone on and will not stop 
until America has completely reformed itself. 

In a great nation there is, of course, division of labor. Some Ameri¬ 
cans do most of the sinning, but most do some of it. Some specialize 
in muckraking, preaching, and lamentations; but there is a little of 
the muckraker and preacher in all Americans. On the other hand, 
superficially viewed, Americans often appear cynical. As a matter of 
fact, this young nation is the least cynical of all nations. It labors per¬ 
sistently with its moral problems. It is taking its Creed very seriously 
indeed. The cultural unity of the nation is this sharing in both con¬ 
sciousness of sins and devotion to high ideals. 

7. Value Premises in This Study 

For the study of a national problem which cuts so sharply through 
the whole body politic as does the Negro problem, no other set of 
values could serve as adequately as value premises as the American 
Creed. No other standard could compete in authority over people’s 
minds. The American Creed represents the national conscience. The 
Negro is a problem” to the average American partly because of a 
conflict between the place awarded him in American society and those 
ideals. 

The American Creed, just because it is a living reality in a develop¬ 
ing democracy, is not a fixed and clear-cut dogma. It is still growing. 
It is now discovering its ideals in the social and economic spheres and 
in the field of international organization. While this is going on, there 
are great differences in opinion even on fundamentals in these new 
fields. In any other social problem, these differences would make it 
difficult to use the Creed as a set of specified and definite value prem¬ 
ises for research. This is not true, however, with the Negro problem. 
The Creed is clear and explicit in practically all respects for the 
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Negro problem. Most of the value premises with which we shall be 
concerned have actually been incorporated for a long time in the na¬ 
tional Constitution and in the constitutions and laws of the states. 

One reason for this is that the position of the Negro in America 
represents a long lag of public morals. In principle the Negro 
problem was settled long ago; but the Negro in America has not yet 
been given the basic civil and political rights of democracy, including 
a fair opportunity to earn his living, upon which there was general 
agreement when the American Creed was first taking form. This lag 
constitutes the “problem” both to Negroes and to whites. 

Finally, in order to avoid possible misunderstanding, it should be 
explained that we have called this Creed “American” in the sense 
that Americans believe in it. But, of course, with minor variations, 
the American Creed is the common democratic creed. “American 
ideals” are just humane ideals as they have grown up in our common 
Western civilization upon the foundation of Judaism and Christian¬ 
ity and under the influence of the economic, scientific, and political 
development over a number of centuries. The American Creed is 
older and wider than America itself. 

8 . The Negro Problem on the Minds of the Whites 

There is a “Negro problem” in the United States and most Ameri¬ 
cans are aware of it, although it assumes varying forms and intensity 
in different regions of the country and among diverse groups of the 
American people. Americans have to react to it, politically as citizens 
and, when there are Negroes present in the community, privately as 
neighbors. 

To begin with, the Negro is a problem to himself. The contented 
Negro, whose mind is at peace on the race issue, is rare. The Negro 
protest has been rising for a long time and the recent war has caused an 
even more rapid increase in the discontent and protest. 

The white man worries about the Negro problem, too, and not 
least when he wants to convince himself and others that it is settled 
for all time. The problem has varying degrees of importance in dif¬ 
ferent regions, depending partly on their historical backgrounds and 
partly on the number of Negroes in the area. However, even in those 
Northern states with few Negroes, the Negro problem is always pres¬ 
ent, though there is little excitement around it. Nearly everybody in 
America is prepared to discuss the issue, and almost nobody is with¬ 
out opinions on it. Opinions vary. They may be vague and hesitating 
or even questioning, or they may be hardened and articulate. But few 
Americans are unaware of the Negro problem. 

The American Negro problem is a problem in the heart of the 
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American. It is there that the decisive struggle goes on. This is the 
central viewpoint of this study. Though our study includes economic, 
social, and political race relations, at bottom the problem is the moral 
dilemma of the white American—the conflict between his moral 
values. The American dilemma is the ever-raging conflict between, 
on the one hand, the values which we shall call the “American 
Creed,” where the American thinks, talks, and acts under the in¬ 
fluence of high national and Christian morals, and, on the other hand, 
the values of individual and group living, where personal and local 
interests; economic, social, and sexual jealousies; considerations of 
community prestige and conformity; group prejudice against particu¬ 
lar persons or types of people; and all sorts of miscellaneous wants, 
impulses, and habits dominate his outlook. 

9. Values and Beliefs 

The Negro problem in America would be different, and easier to 
understand, if the moral conflict raged only between values held by 
different groups of people. The essence of the moral situation is, 
however, that conflicting values are also held by the same person. 
The moral struggle goes on within people and not only between 
them. When people’s values are conflicting, behavior becomes a moral 
compromise. 

The unity of a culture consists in the fact that all values are shared 
in some degree. Even a poor and uneducated white person in some 
isolated and backward rural region in the Deep South, who is vio¬ 
lently prejudiced against the Negro and intent upon depriving him 
of civic rights and human independence, has also a compartment in 
his mind housing the entire American Creed of liberty, equality, jus¬ 
tice, and fair opportunity for everybody. And, to some extent, these 
ideals shape his behavior. 

In America, as everywhere else, people agree that the more uni¬ 
versal values—those which refer to man as such and not to any par¬ 
ticular group or temporary situation—are morally higher. These 
values are given the approval of religion and national legislation. 
They are incorporated into the American Creed. The other values— 
which refer to various smaller groups of mankind or to particular oc¬ 
casions—are commonly referred to as “irrational” or “prejudiced,” 
sometimes even by people who express them. They are defended in 
terms of tradition, expediency, or utility. 

Trying to defend their behavior to others, and primarily to them¬ 
selves, people will attempt to conceal the conflict between their dif¬ 
ferent values by keeping some values away from consciousness and 
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by focusing attention on others. For the same purpose, people will 
twist and mutilate their beliefs of how reality actually is. There are 
whole systems of popular beliefs concerning the Negro which are 
bluntly false and which can only be understood when it is remem¬ 
bered what purposes they serve. These “popular theories,” because of 
the rationalizing function they serve, are heavily loaded with emo¬ 
tions. But people also want to be rational. Science and education are 
slowly correcting the beliefs and thereby also influencing the values. 

The task of this study is to ascertain social reality as it is. Material 
facts are in large measure the product of what people think, feel, and 
believe. The actual conditions, from this point of view, indicate great 
differences between the whites’ and Negroes’ aspirations and realiza¬ 
tions. The interrelations between the material facts and people’s values 
and beliefs about these facts are precisely what make the Negro a 
social problem. 

When the Negro problem is viewed as primarily a moral issue, 
this is in line with popular thinking. It is as a moral issue that this 
problem presents itself in the daily life of ordinary people. This 
study, therefore, will constantly take its starting point in the ordinary 
man’s own ideas, doctrines, theories, and mental constructs. 

In approaching the Negro problem as primarily a moral issue of 
conflicting values, it is not implied, of course, that we shall pronounce 
which values are “right” and which are “wrong.” In so far as we 
make our own judgments of value, they will be based on clearly 
stated value premises selected from among those values actually ob¬ 
served as existing in the minds of the white and Negro Americans. 
Our value judgments thus have no greater validity than the value 
premises from which they are derived. 

io. To the Negroes Themselves 

To the Negro himself, the Negro problem is all-important. A 
Negro probably seldom talks to a white man, and still less to a white 
woman, without consciousness of this problem. Even in a mixed 
white and Negro group of closest friends in Northern intellectual 
circles, and probably even in an all-Negro group, the Negro problem 
constantly looms in the background. It steers the jokes and allusions 
if it is not one of the dominant topics of conversation. 

The Negro leader, the Negro social scientist, the Negro man of arts 
and letters is likely to view all social, economic, political, indeed, even 
aesthetic and philosophical issues from the Negro angle. What is 
more, he is expected to do so. He would seem entirely out of place 
if he spoke simply as a member of a community, a citizen of America, 
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or as a man of the world. In the existing American civilization he 
can attain some degree of distinction, but always as a representative 
of “his people,” not as an ordinary American. He can criticize, but 
only as a Negro defending Negro interests. Even if he had originally 
had the interests and aptitudes for wider knowledge and a broader 
career, the pressure from society conditions his personality and forces 
him willy-nilly into the role of Negro champion. The Negro genius 

is imprisoned in the Negro problem. 

The difference in this respect between the Negro and other minori¬ 
ties—the Jews, for example—is notable. A Jewish economist is not 
expected to be a specialist on Jewish labor. A Jewish sociologist is 
not assumed to confine himself to studying the ghetto. A Jewish 
singer is not doomed eternally to perform Jewish folk songs. The 
Jew is discriminated against in America but there is a quantitative 
difference between this and the discrimination against the Negro 
which is so great that it becomes qualitative. 

So far, we have been commenting on the fate of those rare persons 
with extraordinary talents. The ordinary members of the Negro 
upper and middle class—the preachers, teachers, professionals, and 
businessmen—have to build their whole economic and social exist¬ 
ence on the basis of segregation of their people in response to the 
dictates of white society. To state the situation bluntly: these upper- 
class Negroes are left free to earn their living and their reputation in 
the backwater of discrimination, but they are not free to go into the 
main current of the river itself. 

The masses of the Negro people are hampered and enclosed be¬ 
hind the walls of segregation and discrimination even more. They, 
too, are imprisoned in the Negro problem. The late James Weldon 
Johnson sums up the situation of the Negro people in the following 
way: 

And this is the dwarfing, warping, distorting influence which operates 
upon each and every coloured man in the United States. He is forced to 
take his outlook on all things, not from the view-point of a citizen, or a 
man, or even a human being, but from the view-point of a coloured man. 
It is wonderful to me that the race has progressed so broadly as it has, 
since most of its thought and all of its activity must run through the nar¬ 
row neck of this one funnel. 2 

n. Explaining the Problem Away 

White Americans can, of course, keep the Negro problem out of 
their minds to a greater extent and, in addition, they have good 

2 The Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man (Boston: Sherman, French and Com¬ 
pany, 1927; first edition, 1912), p. 21. 
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selfish reasons for keeping it below the level of consciousness. To be 
sure, the investigator is frequently told that there is “no Negro 
problem” in America. Everything is quiet on the racial front. Ne¬ 
groes are all right in their place; and they, for their part, do not want 
things changed. In fact, they are the happiest lot on earth. Just look 
at them: how they laugh and enjoy themselves; how they sing and 
praise the Lord. 

This attitude is met most frequently and expressed most emphati¬ 
cally in the Deep South. But it is not true. The contrary statement, 
that the white South is constantly concerned with the Negro prob¬ 
lem, that it has allowed the Negro problem to rule its politics and its 
business, fetter its intelligence and human liberties, and hamper its 
progress in all directions, would be nearer the truth. In the South, 
statements that there is “no Negro problem” cover doubt, disagree¬ 
ment, concern and anxiety, moral tension, and a need for escape and 
defense. To furnish such a covering is, from a psychological point of 
view, the “function” of such statements. 

The usefulness of this escape has a limit, however. The limit is 
reached when open interracial struggles appear. The notion of “no 
Negro problem” is then suddenly transformed into an alarming 
awareness that the contrary is so. A white Southerner will, for in¬ 
stance, defend the suppression of the Negroes by saying that they 
are satisfied with their status and lack any desire for change. Without 
any other remark, he will then explain that suppression is necessary 
and that Negroes must be kept down by all means. Attempts to draw 
attention to the contradiction seldom succeed. 

12. Explorations in Escape 

The following experiences of one investigator (Myrdal) show how 
the carefully constructed agreement that there is no Negro problem 
will crash if pushed from the outside: 

In a big city in the Deep South I was once taken by a friend to an upper- 
class club for a luncheon party. The conversation turned around world af¬ 
fairs, the business trend, art, literature and some personal gossiping; the 
tone was congenial and free. Near the intended end of the party, my friend 
announced the reason for my being in America at the time and invited the 
company to tell me their frank opinions on the Negro problem. 

For a moment a somewhat awkward silence descended upon our party. 

I was marked off as the stranger peeping in on them and their secret, the 
Negro problem. The situation most urgendy had to be redefined. The re¬ 
sponsibility was shouldered by an elderly, very distinguished doctor. He 
made a short speech (the discussion had suddenly turned very formal) to 
the effect that in the South there was “no Negro problem.” 
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The doctor finished. Everybody agreed, and there was really nothing in 
the issue to discuss. The few moments’ stress was eased and a measure ot 
congeniality again restored. I then reflected that the South was, as I was 
finding out, now on the way to giving the Negroes a real chance in edu¬ 
cation. As more and more Negro youths received a better education, it 
might make it difficult to keep the Negro in his place. It might, tor in¬ 
stance, make it much less easy to hold him disfranchised. 

After this remark, I did not need to say anything more for the next hour 
or two but could lean back and listen to one of the most revealing and ably 
performed, though sometimes heated, intellectual debates on the Negro 
problem in America I had, up till then, heard. At the end I had the op¬ 
portunity to restore good feeling between the debaters in a roar of under¬ 
standing laughter when I closed my thanks for Southern hospitality with 
the observation that apparently they seemed to have a most disturbing 
Negro problem on their minds down in the Old South. 

A situation in the Negro world parallel to this experience shows how 
the problem burns under the cover of a placid stereotype. A Negro leader 
prominent in banking and insurance arranged for me a gathering in his 
office of a group of about thirty Negro gentlemen of upper-class status, 
representing business, church, university, and professions. One of his sub¬ 
ordinates had been given the task of relating statistics on the progress ot 
Negro business in America. He fulfilled his task with much ability and 
eloquence. The lecture ended in a cheerful and challenging mood. 

This spirit prevailed until I happened to touch off some of the unfortu¬ 
nate realities so carefully concealed within the statistical house of cards that 
had just been erected. I referred to the facts, that one of the white com¬ 
panies alone had more Negro insurance business than all the Negro com¬ 
panies together, that Negro banking had a rather serious record of bank¬ 
ruptcies, and to other similar facts. 

My remarks were formulated as questions, and I was hoping for some 
discussion. But I had never expected the tumultuous and agitated contro¬ 
versy that broke loose. The comforting agreement of a few minutes before 
broke suddenly into the full range of American Negro ideologies bearing 
not only on business but on all other aspects of life as well. 

I once visited an art exhibition in one of the cultural centers of the Old 
South. Among other exhibits was a man-sized sculpture in terra cotta 
called “Soldier in the Rain,” representing a Negro man lynched by hang¬ 
ing. The piece was forcefully done; I thought it a masterpiece. 

Quite unintentionally I happened to refer to the sculpture as represent¬ 
ing a lynching. My hostesses immediately reacted as to a shock and ex¬ 
plained eagerly that I was totally mistaken. The sculpture represented a 
soldier being hanged, probably behind the front for some offense, “just any 
soldier.” It had nothing to do with the Negro problem. They were bent on 
convincing me that I was wrong. I answered that soldiers were never any- 
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where executed by hanging and in the popular conception, which is the 
important thing for an artist, hanging is usually associated with the Eng¬ 
lish custom of hanging petty thieves and American lynching parties. I 
even pointed out that the sculptor had given the hanged man the long 
limbs and facial characteristics commonly ascribed to the Negro race. But 
no arguments had any weight. The visit ended with some mutually felt 
embarrassment. 

As my curiosity was awakened I went to see the sculptor. He is an im¬ 
migrant from one of the republics of Latin America and is of nearly pure 
Indian descent. I was told later that because of his slightly dark color, he 
sometimes had met some difficulties when he was not personally recog¬ 
nized. His first answer was that his sculpture represented a soldier being 
hanged, “any soldier.” I finally yielded to exasperation and said, “If you, 
the artist, do not know what you have created, I know it as an art spec¬ 
tator. You have depicted a lynching, and, more particularly, a lynching of 
a Negro.” The sculptor suddenly became intimate and open and said: “I 
believe you are right. And I have intended it all the time.” I asked, “Don’t 
you think everybody must know it?” He said, “Yes, in a way, but they 
don’t want to know it.” I asked again, “Why have you spent your time in 
producing this piece? You understand as well as I that, even if it is admi¬ 
rable and is also being greatly admired by the public, nobody is actually 
going to buy it.” He answered, “I know. I suppose that I have made this 
for myself. I am going to keep it in a closet. This is the ‘American Skele¬ 
ton in the Closet.’ That would be the right name for my sculpture. Sol¬ 
dier in the Rain’ is only a fake, a deception between me and the public 
down here.” 

13. The Etiquette of Discussion 

Generally the form of a matter becomes important when the matter 
itself is touchy. Explosives must be handled with care. Educators, 
reformers, and journalists with liberal leanings in the South have a 
standard text which they recite to please one another and the visitor. 
Everything can be said in the South if it is said in the right way. 
Criticisms and even factual statements should be phrased in such a 
manner that they do not “offend” or create “embarrassment. Some¬ 
one will brag because he was able to “get by” in saying something 
in an indirect way or because he was able to “put over something 
on the public by camouflaging it. 

A whole system of moral escape has become polite form in the 
South. It renders the spoken or written word less effective. It hampers 
raising issues and facing problems. At the same time as it purposely 
opens a means of escape it ties everything to the problem suppressed 

—the Negro problem on their minds. 

When talking about the Negro problem, everybody tries to locate 
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race prejudice outside himself. “Public opinion” or “community feel- 
ings” are held responsible. The whites practically never discuss the 
issue in terms of “I” or “we” but always in terms of they, people 
in the South,” “people in this community,” or “folks down here will 

not stand for . . this or that. ,. * 

In the more formal life of the community the Negro problem and 

the Negro himself are almost completely avoided. The subject is 
seldom referred to in the church. In the school it will be avoided, like 
sex. The press, with a few exceptions, ignores the Negroes, except 
for their crimes. The public affairs of the states and cities are ordi¬ 
narily discussed as if Negroes were not part of the population. The 
strange unreality of this situation becomes clear when one realizes 
that for generations hardly any public issue has been free of the race 
issue, and that the entire culture of the region—its religion, literature, 
art, music, dance, its politics and education, its language and cooking 
—are partly to be explained by positive or negative influences from 

the Negro. 

If the Negro is a shunned topic in formal conversation, he enters 
all informal life to a great extent. He is the standard joke. It is in¬ 
teresting to note the great pleasure white people in all classes take in 
these stereotyped jokes and in indulging in discussions about the 
Negro and what he does, says, and thinks. The stories and the jokes 
give release to a troubled people. When people are up against great 
inconsistencies in their creed and behavior, which they cannot or do 
not want to account for rationally, humor is a way out. To the whites, 
the Negro jokes serve the function of “proving” the inferiority of the 
Negro. To the Negroes, the antiwhite jokes put the whites in a 
ridiculous light. 

In this situation the minds of people are likely to show signs of 
deep-seated conflict of attitudes. White Southerners like individual 
Negroes and sometimes Negroes in general; they apparently also 
hate them. What applies to the emotional level may also be found 
on the intellectual level. From a single person one can hear both 
a condemnation of recalcitrant Negro youth as compared to the 
“good old Negroes” and praise for what education is doing for Ne¬ 
groes. Sometimes contradictions are elaborated into theories and find 
their way into learned studies and documents of state policy. There 
are plenty of people in the South who will tell you, honestly and 
sincerely, that Negroes have equal educational opportunities with 
whites. They probably believe it—for a moment, in a way, and with 
a part of their minds. Their conviction rests on two contradictory 
principles between which they shift. 
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These inconsistencies and contradictions should not be taken as 
indicating personal insincerity. They are, rather, symptoms of much 
deeper, unsettled conflicts of values. The absorbing interest in the 
form of a matter; the indirectness of approach to a person, a subject, 
or a policy; the training to circumvent sore points—which we con¬ 
sider as symptoms of escape—have developed into a pattern of think¬ 
ing and behavior which molds the entire personality. People become 
trained to sacrifice truth, realism, and accuracy for the sake of keep¬ 
ing harmony in every situation. 

This escape mechanism works, however, only to a point. When 
that point is reached, it can be suddenly thrown out of gear. Then 
grace and chivalry, in fact, all decent form, are forgotten; criticism 
becomes bitter; disagreement can turn into physical conflict. Then 
it is no longer a question of escape. The conflict is raging in the open. 

14. The Convenience of Ignorance 

In this connection, the remarkable lack of correct information about 
the Negroes and their living conditions should at least be touched 
upon. One need not be a trained student of the race problem to learn 
a lot in a couple of days about the Negroes in a community which is 
not known by even otherwise enlightened white residents. To an 
extent, this ignorance is part of the escape reaction. 

Not only the man in the street, but also the professional man in 
the South, shows ignorance in his own field of work. One meets 
physicians who hold absurd ideas about the anatomical characteristics 
of the Negro people or about the frequency of disease among the 
Negroes in their own community; educators who have succeeded in 
keeping wholly unaware of the results of modern intelligence re¬ 
search; lawyers who believe that practically all lynchings are caused 
by rape. In the North, knowledge may be no greater, but the number 
of erroneous conceptions seems much smaller. The important thing, 
and the reason for suspecting this ignorance to be part of the escape 
mechanism, is that knowledge is constantly twisted in one direction 
—toward classifying the Negro low and the white high . 

The ignorance about the Negro is not, it must be stressed, just lack 
of interest and knowledge. It is a tense and high-strung restriction 
and distortion of knowledge, and it indicates much deeper disloca¬ 
tions within the minds of Southern whites. These dislocations are 
clearly visible in stereotyped opinions. The stereotypes 3 are ideas 

8 By stereotype is meant a false and oversimplified idea of a group. For instance, if 
one thinks Negro women are like the “mammy” on the Aunt Jemima Pancake box or 
that Negro men are like Stepin Fctchit, he is thinking in stereotypes. There are many 
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which are agreed on and permitted. They express a belief that all 
niggers” are thus and so. They block accurate observation. It is amaz¬ 
ing to see the stern look on even educated people when they repeat 
these trite and worn stupidities, inherited through the generations, 
as if they were something new and tremendously important and also 
to watch their confusion when one tries to disturb their ways of 
thinking by “outlandish” questions. 

15. Negro and White Voices 

What is at the bottom of this elaborated escape psychology? Has 
the Negro scholar W. E. B. Du Bois struck a vein of truth when he 
remarks: 

Nor does the paradox and danger of this situation fail to interest and 
perplex the best conscience of the South. Deeply religious and intensely 
democratic as are the mass of the whites, they feel acutely the false position 
in which the Negro problems place them . 4 

Booker T. Washington said the same thing: 

. . . [white people] are moved by a bad conscience. If they really be¬ 
lieve there is danger from the Negro it must be because they do not intend 
to give him justice. Injustice always breeds fear . 8 

James Weldon Johnson, a third Negro leader, pointed out: 

. . . the main difficulty of the race question does not lie so much in the 
actual condition of the black as it does in the mental attitude of the 
whites . 6 

And again: 

The race question involves the saving of black America’s body and 
white America’s soul . 7 

White people have seen the same thing. Ray Stannard Baker wrote: 

It keeps coming to me that this is more a white man’s problem than it 
is a Negro problem . 8 

other Negro stereotypes called up by the phrases “Negroes like flashy clothes,” “All 
Negroes arc good singers,” and so on. 

4 The Souls of Black. Folk (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Company, 1924; first edition, 
1903), p. 186. 

5 The Story of the Negro, Vol. 1 (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page & Com¬ 
pany, 1909). P- 180. 

Q The Autobiography of an Ex-Coloured Man, op. cit., p. 166. 

7 James Weldon Johnson, Along This Way (New York: Viking Press, 1933), p. 3 X 8 * 

8 Following the Color Line (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday Page & Company, 1908), 

p. 65. 
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A Southerner, Thomas P. Bailey, said: 

The real problem is not the negro but the white man’s attitude toward 
the negro. 

and 

Yes, we Southerners need a freedom from suspicion, fear, anxiety, 
doubt, unrest, hate, contempt, disgust, and all the rest of the race-feeling 
begotten brood of viperous emotions . 9 

And so the conflict in the troubled white man’s soul goes on. 

16. The North and the South 

In the North, the observer finds a different mental situation in re¬ 
gard to the Negro problem. The South is different from the rest of 
the country not only in having the bulk of the Negro population 
within its region but also in other ways, all, as we shall find, directly 
or indirectly connected with the Negro problem. 

There has been less social change in the South. The South is poorer 
on the average, but the tradition of aristocracy is much stronger there. 
Because of this tradition and because of the lack of much industriali¬ 
zation, a main way to get and remain rich in the South has been to 
exploit the Negroes and other weaker people, rather than to work 
diligently, make oneself indispensable, or have brilliant ideas. 

The mere existence of a more rapid tempo of life in the North, the 
constant changes, and the feeling of progress push the Negro prob¬ 
lem into the background. The Negro problem has nowhere the im¬ 
portance in the North that it has in the South. There are few Negroes 
living in most of the North, especially in the rural regions. In the big 
cities, where the greater part of the Northern Negro population lives, 
the whites are protected from getting the Negro problem too much 
on their minds by the anonymity of life and the spatial segregation 

of racial groups. 

The Northern whites have also been able to console themselves by 
comparing the favorable treatment of Negroes in the North relative 
to that of the South. This “passing the buck” is, of course, a device of 
Northerners to quiet their consciences. It is prominently displayed by 
Southerners also. The latter get satisfaction out of every indication that 
Negroes are not well treated in the North and, indeed, that groups 
other than Negroes are living in distress in the North. Such things 
help quiet their consciences. While each of the two guilty regions points 

9 Race Orthodoxy in the South (New York: Neale Publishing Company, 1914), pp. 
37 and 347. 
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to the other’s sins, the object of this maltreatment, namely, the Negro 

in both South and North, is the loser. T 

The Northerners want to hear as little as possible about the Ne¬ 
groes, both in the South and in the North. The result is an astonish¬ 
ing ignorance about the Negro on the part of the white public m the 
North. There are many educated Northerners who are well in¬ 
formed about poverty in foreign countries but almost absolutely 
ignorant about Negro conditions both in their own city and in the 

nation as a whole. . 

This has great practical importance for the Negro people. Many 
Northerners, perhaps the majority, are shocked and shaken in their 
consciences when they learn the facts. The average Northerner oes 
not understand the effects of the discriminations in which he himselt 
takes part every day. Nor are the Southerners entirely different on 
this point from the Northerners. It is quite possible that a ma jority> 
even of Southerners, especially in the younger generations, would be 
prepared for much more justice to the Negro if they were really 
brought to know the situation. To get publicity is, thus, of the high¬ 
est importance to the Negro people. The simple fact is that an educa¬ 
tional offensive against racial intolerance, going deeper^ than the 
reiteration of the “glittering generalities” in the nation’s political 
creed, has never seriously been attempted in America. 

17. American Minority Problems 

For some time there has been a tendency to include the American 
Negro problem in the broader American minority problem. In the 
United States the minority groups—except the Indians and the Ne¬ 
groes—are relatively recent immigrants, who were, for a long time, 
welcomed into the country. The newcomers were bent upon giving 
up their languages and other cultural traits and acquiring the ways 
and attitudes of the new nation. 

The immigrants experienced personal misery and social pressure 
of all kinds. America has seen strong feeling against Germans, Irish, 
Jews, Scandinavians, Poles, Italians, and Mexicans. While there has 
been prejudice and discrimination against the immigrants, the out¬ 
side observer is always amazed when he sees that the children and 
grandchildren of these unassimilated foreigners are well-adjusted 

Americans. 

While race prejudice and discrimination persist, so does the Ameri¬ 
can Creed. In trying to reconcile these conflicting values; the ordinary 
American believes that, as generations pass, the remaining minority 
groups—with certain exceptions which will be discussed later will 
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be assimilated into the nation. They see obstacles; they emphasize the 
religious and “racial” differences; they believe it will take a long 
time. But they assume that it is going to happen, and do not have, 
on the whole, strong objections to it—provided it is located in a dis¬ 
tant future. 


18 . The Anti-amalgamation Doctrine 

The Negroes, on the other hand, are commonly assumed to be 
unassimilable and this is the reason why the Negro problem is dif¬ 
ferent from the ordinary minority problem in America. The Negroes 
are set apart, together with other colored peoples, principally the 
Chinese and Japanese. While all other groups are urged to become 
Americanized as quickly and completely as possible, the colored 
peoples are excluded from assimilation. 

Among the groups commonly considered unassimilable, the Negro 
people is by far the largest. The Negroes do not, like the Japanese 
and the Chinese, have a political organization and an accepted cul¬ 
ture of their own outside of America to fall back upon. Unlike the 
Oriental, there attaches to the Negro an historical memory of slavery 
and inferiority. It is more difficult for them to answer prejudice with 
prejudice and, as the Orientals frequently do, consider themselves 
and their history superior to white Americans and their recent cul¬ 
tural achievements. 

To the ordinary white American, the caste line between whites and 
Negroes is based upon, and defended by, the anti-amalgamation doc¬ 
trine. This doctrine, more than anything else, is at the heart of the 
Negro problem. When the Negro people is characterized as unas¬ 
similable, it is not, of course, meant that amalgamation is not bio¬ 
logically possible. But crossbreeding is considered undesirable. 
Sometimes the view is expressed that the offspring of crossbreeding 
is inferior to both parent stocks. Usually it is stated that he is inferior 
to the “pure” white stock, and the assumption then is that the Negro 
stock is “inferior” to the white stock. On the inherited inferiority of 
the Negro people there exists among white Americans a folklore, 
which is remarkably similar throughout the country. Whether the 
idea of the inferiority of the Negro is basic to the anti-amalgamation 
doctrine or only a rationalization of it can, for the moment, be left 
open. The two notions, at any rate, appear together. 

A remarkable peculiarity of this American doctrine is that it is ap¬ 
plied differendy to lawful and unlawful matings. As far as lawful 
marriage is concerned, the racial doctrine is laden with emodon. 
Even in the Northern states, where, for the most part, intermarriage 
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is not barred by law, mixed couples are punished by nearly complete 
social ostracism. On the other hand, in many regions, especially in 
the South, where intermarriage is strictly forbidden by law, illicit 
relations are widespread. Cohabitation with a Negro woman is, ap¬ 
parently, considered a less serious breach of sexual morals than illicit 
intercourse with a white woman. The illicit relations freely allowed 
or only frowned upon, are, however, restricted to those between 
white men and Negro women. A white woman’s relation with a 
Negro man is met by the full fury of the anti-amalgamation penalties. 

White people, when arguing against interracial sex relations, ap¬ 
peal to the Negroes’ “race pride” and their interest in keeping their 
own blood “pure.” But this is a white, not a Negro argument. The 
Negro is amused at the idea of keeping his blood pure, owing to the 
fact that the large majority of American Negroes already have white 
and Indian ancestry as well as African Negro blood. In general, they 
are aware of this fact. 

Although the idea of race pride has been growing with the Negro, 
this is due to the common white opinion of the racial inferiority of 
the Negro people and the whites’ intense dislike of intermarriage. 
The fact that a large amount of exploitative sexual intercourse be¬ 
tween white men and Negro women has always been a part of inter¬ 
racial relations, coupled with the further fact that the Negroes feel 
the disgrace of their women who are not accepted into matrimony, 
and the inferior status of their mixed offspring, is a strong practical 
reason for the Negro’s preaching race pride in his own group. But 
it is almost certainly not based on any fundamental feeling condemn¬ 
ing miscegenation on racial or biological grounds. On this central 
point, as on so many others, the whites’ attitudes are primary and 
decisive; the Negroes’ are in the nature of accommodation or pro¬ 
test. 


19. The White Man’s Theory of Color Caste 

It is rare to meet a white American who will confess that he has 
no strong objection to intermarriage. The intensity of this attitude 
seems to be markedly stronger in the South than in the North. It is 
less strong the higher the economic, social, and educational status of 
the individual. It is strong even in most of the noncolored minority 
groups. But even a liberal-minded Northerner will, in nine cases out 
of ten, express a definite feeling against amalgamation. He will not 
usually be willing to hinder intermarriage by law. Individual liberty 
is to him a higher principle. But he will regret the exceptional cases 
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that occur. He may sometimes feel that in centuries to come amalga- 

m ^rk > - n 1S t0 happen an ^ might become a solution. 10 

This attitude of refusing to consider amalgamation is the complex 
center of the Negro problem. Almost unanimously white Americans 
have expressed the following ideas of race relations, which we shall 
call the “white man’s theory of color caste.” 

(0 The concern for “race purity” is basic in the whole issue. The 
primary idea is to prevent amalgamation; the whites are determined 
to use every means to this end. 

( 2 ) Rejection of “social equality” is to be understood as a precau¬ 
tion to hinder intermarriage. 

. (3) The danger of intermarriage is so tremendous that segrega¬ 
tion and discrimination must be extended to nearly all spheres of life 
—recreation, religion, education, politics, law, housing, and bread¬ 
winning. 

. This popular theory is, of course, a rationalization of other mo¬ 
tives, among them economic interests; sexual urges, inhibitions, and 
jealousies; social fears; and cravings for prestige and security. As the 
reader goes on, he will get a clearer idea of how this rationalization 
works, and why, for instance, this biological doctrine refers to legal 
marriage and to relations between Negro men and white women, but 
not to extramarital sex relations between white men and Negro 
women. He will also be able to understand the emotion attached to 
the Negro problem. In Western civilization, particularly in America, 
sex and social status are for most individuals the danger points where 
they fear sinister onslaughts on their personal security. Anything con¬ 
nected with these two problems is likely to be pushed deep down 
into the subconscious and become laden with emotions. The Ameri¬ 
can puritan tradition gives everything connected with sex a high 
emotional charge. Social climbing has been so easy in America that 
competition for social position has become absorbing. In a manner 
and to a degree most uncomfortable for the Negro people in America, 

both these sexual and social problems have become related to the 
Negro problem. 

10 The response is likely to be anything but pleasant if one jokingly argues that a 
small fraction of Negro blood in the American people, if it were blended well with all 
the other good stock brought over to the new continent, might create a race of unsur¬ 
passed excellence; a people with just a little sunburn without extra trouble, even 
through the winter; with some curl in the hair without the cost of a permanent wave. 
Amalgamation is, to the ordinary American, not a proper subject for jokes at all, unless 

•t can be pulled down to the level of dirty stories, where, however, it enjoys a favored 
place. 
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These problems are kept concealed most of the time. In occa¬ 
sional groups of persons and situations they break into the open. 
Even when not consciously seen or expressed, they ordinarily deter¬ 
mine interracial behavior on the white side. 

20. The “Rank Order of Discriminations” 

When white Southerners are asked to rank, in order of importance, 
various types of discrimination, they consistendy present a list in 
which these types of discrimination are ranked according to the de¬ 
gree of closeness of their relation to the anti-amalgamation doctrine. 
The “white man’s rank order of discriminations,” held nearly unani¬ 
mously, is the following: 

Rank i. Highest in this order stands the bar against intermarriage 
and sexual intercourse involving white women. 

Rank 2. Next come the etiquette and discrimination which con¬ 
cern behavior in personal relations. (These are the barriers against 
dancing, bathing, eating, drinking together, and social intercourse 
generally; peculiar rules as to handshaking, hat lifting, use of titles, 
house entrance to be used, social forms when meeting on the streets 
and in work, and so forth. These patterns are sometimes referred to 
as the denial of “social equality” in the narrow meaning of the term.) 

Rank 3. Thereafter follow segregation and discriminadon in use 
of public facilities such as schools, churches, and means of convey¬ 
ance. 

Rank 4. Next comes political disfranchisement. 

Rank 5. Thereafter comes discrimination in law courts, by the 
police, and by other public servants. 

Rank 6. Finally comes discrimination in securing land, credit, 
jobs, or other means of earning a living, and discrimination in public 
relief and other social welfare activities. 

Next in importance to the fact of the white man’s rank order of 
discriminadons is the fact that the Negro’s own rank order is paral¬ 
lel, but opposite, to that of the white man. The Negro resists least 
discriminadon on the ranks placed highest in the white man’s scale 
and resents most any discrimination on the lowest level. This is in 
accord with the Negro’s immediate interests. Negroes are most in 
need of jobs and bread. Justice in the courts and the vote are more 
urgent than better schools and playgrounds. Such facilities are more 
important than civil courtesies. The marriage matter, finally, is of 
distant and doubtful interest. 

If the white man is honestly prepared to carry out in practice his 
rank order theory, this opposite relauonship between the Negro’s and 
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the white man s rank orders becomes of great importance in the 
practical and political sphere of the Negro problem. Such a relation¬ 
ship, or such a minimum moral demand on the ordinary white man, 
has often been the basis of attempts to compromise and come to a 
better understanding between leaders of the two groups. It has been 
the basis for interracial policy and also for most of the practical work 
carried out by Negro betterment organizations. Followed to its logical 
end, it should fundamentally change the race situation in America. 

It has thus always been necessary for every Negro leader—who 
wishes to get a hearing from the white majority group—to support 
the anti-amalgamation doctrine and avoid expressing any desire on 
the part of the Negro people to intermarry with the whites. The re¬ 
quest for intermarriage is easy for the Negro leader to give up. It is 
not practical as long as nearly all white individuals are against it, 
since marriage is an individual matter. Also, as a defense reaction, a 
strong attitude against intermarriage has developed among the Negro 
people itself. 

At the same time, no Negro leader ever accepts the common white 
premise of racial inferiority of the Negro stock. Du Bois points out: 


... a woman may say, I do not want to marry this black man, or this 
red man, or this white man. . . . But the impudent and vicious demand 
that all colored folk shall write themselves down as brutes bv a general as¬ 
sertion of their unfitness to marry other decent folk is a nightmare. 11 


Another deviation among the Negroes from the anti-amalgamation 
doctrine is the stress they lay on condemning exploitative illicit amal¬ 
gamation. Here they have a strong point, and they know how to 
press it. 1 A third qualification in the Negro's acceptance of the anti¬ 
amalgamation doctrine is that intermarriage should not be barred by 
law. Respect for individual liberty is one argument, but, in addition, 
it is pointed out that this barrier, by releasing the white man from 
the consequences of intimacy with a Negro woman, has the effect of 
increasing miscegenation. 

Even with all these qualifications, the anti-amalgamation doctrine 
is difficult for intellectual Negroes to accept. Negroes have always 
pointed out that the white man cannot be very certain of his woman’s 
interest if he feels compelled to build up such formidable fences to 
prevent her marrying a Negro. With these reservations, both Negro 

11 Editorial, The Crisis (January, 1920), p. 106. 

The rape which your gentlemen have done against helpless black women in defi¬ 
ance of your own laws is written on the foreheads of two millions of mulattoes, and 
written in ineffaceable blood.” W. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Blac\ Fol\ (Chicago; 
A. C. McClurg 6c Company, 1924; first edition, 1903), p. 106. 
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leadership and the Negro masses acquiesce in the white anti-amalga¬ 
mation doctrine. 

Whereas the Negro spokesman finds it possible to assent to the 
first rank of discrimination—miscegenation—it is more difficult for 
him to give his approval to the white man’s refusal to extend the 
ordinary courtesies to Negroes in daily life. In the upper classes of 
Negroes there is a demand to have white men call them by the titles 
of Mr., Mrs., and Miss; to be able to enter a white man’s house by 
the front door, and so on. The modern Negro leader usually states 
that no Negroes want to intrude upon white people’s private lives. 
But Southern white opinion asks for a general order according to 
which all Negroes are placed under all white people and are excluded 
not only from the white man’s society but also from the ordinary 
symbols of respect. Negroes resent this, but it is not in the forefront 
of their expressed criticism of white treatment. 

At the next lower level of the rank order—that of the Jim Crow 
practices, the segregation in schools, disfranchisement, and discrimi¬ 
nation in employment—increasingly larger groups of white people 
are prepared to take a stand against these discriminations. Also, Ne¬ 
gro spokesmen are increasingly firm in their opposition to discrimi¬ 
nation on these lower levels. It is principally on these lower levels of 
the white man’s rank order of discriminations that the race struggle 
goes on. 

Less discrimination in the North than in the South is apparently 
related to a weaker basic prejudice. In the North the Negroes have 
justice and are not disfranchised; they are not Jim-Crowed in public 
means of conveyance; educational institutions are less segregated. 
The interesting thing is that the decrease of discrimination does not 
regularly follow the white man’s rank order. Thus intermarriage is 
legally permitted in all but one of the Northern states east of the 
Mississippi, and racial etiquette is practically absent from the North. 
On the other hand, employment discrimination is, at times, equally 
severe or more so in some Northern communities than in the South. 

21. Relationships Between Lower-Class Groups 

This country is a “white man’s country,” but, in addition, it is a 
country belonging primarily to the elderly, male, upper-class, Prot¬ 
estant Northerner. Viewed in this setting, the Negro problem in 
America is but one local and temporary aspect of that eternal prob¬ 
lem of world dimensions—how to regulate the conflicting interests of 
groups in the best interest of justice and fairness. 
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We believe that in a society where a feeling of class is not too 
strong, where there are ethnic or religious splits in the lower income 
groups, these lower-class groups will, to a great extent, take care of 
keeping each other subdued, thus relieving, to that extent, the upper 
income group of this otherwise painful task necessary to safeguard 
its power and advantages. Our belief is similar to the view taken by 
an older group of Negro writers and by most white writers who have 
touched this crucial question: that the Negro’s greatest enemy is the 
lower class of white people, the people without economic or social 
security who are competing with Negroes. 

That part of the country where the Negro is dealt with most se¬ 
verely, the South, is also a disadvantaged and, in most respects, the 
most backward region in the nation. The Negro lives there in the 
midst of other relatively subordinated groups. The masses of white 
Southerners are poor and there is an obvious tendency for lower class 
groups to struggle against each other. 

On the other hand, internal struggle in the lower classes is only 
one social force among many. Other forces are making for solidarity 
in the lower classes—tradition, fear, leadership, brute force, propa¬ 
ganda, as well as economic and social security and a planned pro¬ 
gram of civic education. In this connection the influence of liberal 
ideas must not be forgotten. Persons who are inclined to favor meas¬ 
ures to help the underdog are also usually inclined to give the Negro 
a lift. 

In general, however, poor people are not radical and not even 
liberal, even though such political opinions would often be to their 
interests. The South, furthermore, compared to the other regions of 
America, is most conservative. The South’s conservatism is mani¬ 
fested not only with respect to the Negro problem but also with re¬ 
spect to all other important problems of the last decades. There are 
relatively few liberals in the South and practically no radicals. 

The recent flood of social reforms thrust upon the South by the 
federal government and the fact that the rate of industrialization in 
the South is higher than in the rest of the nation are, however, caus¬ 
ing an upheaval in the South’s entire opinion structure. The impor¬ 
tance of this for the Negro problem is considerable. 

22. The Theory of the Vicious Circle 

Throughout this inquiry there will be an assumption of an inter¬ 
dependence among all the factors in the Negro problem. White 
prejudice and discrimination keep the Negro low in standards of 
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living, health, education, manners, and morals. This, in its turn, gives 
support to white prejudice. White prejudice and Negro standards 
thus mutually “cause” each other. I£ things remain as they are, this 
means that the two forces happen to balance each other. This is, 
however, entirely accidental. If either of the factors changes, this will 
cause a change in the other factor, too, and start a process of inter¬ 
action where the change in one factor will continuously be supported 
by the reaction of the other factor. The whole system will be moving 
in the direction of the primary change, but much further. 

If, for some reason, white prejudice could be decreased and discrimi¬ 
nation lessened, this is likely to cause a rise in Negro standards, 
which may decrease white prejudice still a little more, which would 
again allow Negro standards to rise, and so on. If, instead, discrimi¬ 
nation should be increased, the vicious circle would spiral down¬ 
ward. The original change can as easily be a change of Negro 
standards upward or downward. 

The same principle holds true if we split prejudice and discrimi¬ 
nation, on the one hand, or Negro standards, on the other, into their 
various parts. A rise in Negro employment, for instance, will raise 
family incomes, standards of nutrition, housing and health, the pos¬ 
sibilities of giving the Negro youth more education, and so forth, 
and all these effects of the first change will, in their turn, improve the 
Negroes’ possibilities of getting employment and earning a living. 
The original push could have been some factor other than employ¬ 
ment, for example, an improvement of health or educational facilities 
for Negroes. Much the same thing holds true of the development of 
white prejudice. Even assuming no changes in Negro standards, 
white prejudice can change, for example, as a result of an increased 
general knowledge about biology, removing some of the false beliefs 
among whites concerning Negro racial inferiority. This system of 
interlocking causes is commonly called the “vicious circle” because 
it is generally, but falsely, assumed to work in only a bad direction. 

One result of the vicious circle is practical. In the field of politics 
any push upward directed on any one of the factors moves all other 
factors in the same direction and has, through them, an increasing 
effect upon general Negro status. However, if one wishes to do 
something about the Negro problem on the basis of the vicious circle 
theory, it is necessary to understand how all the factors are inter¬ 
related: what effect a primary change upon each factor will have on 
all other factors. If only one factor is changed suddenly and with 
great force, it would probably throw the entire system out of gear 
or else prove to be wasteful, as the same effort by being spread over 
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various factors and a period of time might have much greater end 
results. 


23. A Theory of Democracy 

Looking at race prejudice as it appears in American daily life, one 
finds it difficult to avoid the reflection that it seems much easier to in¬ 
crease than to decrease race prejudice. It is a common observation that 
the white Northerner who settles in the South will rapidly take on the 
stronger race prejudice of the new surroundings; while the South¬ 
erner going North is not only likely to keep his race prejudice un¬ 
changed but also, frequently, communicates it to those he meets. 
The Northerner in the South will find the whole community intent 
upon his conforming to local patterns. The Southerner in the North 
will feel, rather, that others are adjusting to him wherever he goes. 
If the local hotel in a New England town has accommodated a few 
Negro guests without much worry one way or the other, the appear¬ 
ance one evening of a single white guest who makes an angry protest 
against it might permanently change the policy of the hotel. 

If a decrease in race prejudice is a goal, such a general tendency 
would be likely to force us to a pessimistic view. Why, then, in spite 
of all that has been noted, is discrimination, on the whole, not in¬ 
creasing, but decreasing? The first reason advanced in this study is 
the American Creed, the relation of which to the Negro problem 
will become clearer in later chapters. The Creed of progress, liberty, 
equality, and humanitarianism is not so uninfluential on everyday 
life as might sometimes appear. 

The second point is the existence in society of huge institutional 
structures like the church, the school, the university, the foundation, 
the trade union, the association generally, and of course, the state. 
It is true that these institutions show an accommodation to local and 
temporary interests and prejudices. As institutions, they are, how¬ 
ever, devoted to certain broad ideals. The school, in every community, 
is likely to be a degree more broad-minded than local opinion. So is 
the sermon in church. The national labor assembly is likely to decide 
slightly above the prejudice of the average member. When the man 
in the street acts through his orderly collective bodies, he acts more 
as an American, as a Christian, and as a humanitarian than if he 
were acting independently. 

Through these huge institutional structures, a constant pressure is 
brought to bear on race prejudice, counteracting the natural tendency 
tor it to spread and become more intense. The same people are acting 
in the institutions as when showing personal prejudice, but they 
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obey different moral values on different planes of I'^ ^nto their in¬ 
stitutions they have placed their ideals of how the world ou g ht to be ' 
The ideals thereby gain power and influence in society. Jhis is a 
theory of social self-healing that is present in the type of society w 

call democracy. 




CHAPTER II 


Race: Beliefs and Facts 


i. Some Historical Notes on Racial Beliefs 

Before the eighteenth century, the upper classes in England and 
France, as everywhere else, developed a vague theory that the “lower 
classes” were inferior by nature. 1 It was against this convenient belief 
that the philosophers of the Enlightenment reacted. Their main in¬ 
terest was, however, not biological, but moral. When transferred to 
America, the equality doctrine became even more bent toward the 
moral. There is thus no doubt that the declaration that all men were 
“created equal” and, therefore, endowed with natural rights has to 
be understood in the moral sense that they were born equal as to 
human rights. Nevertheless, the moral equality doctrine carried with 
it, even in America, a belief in biological equality. 

When the Negro was first enslaved, his slavery was not justified 
in terms of his biological inferiority. The imported Negroes—and 
the captured Indians—were originally treated in the same way as 
were the indentured white servants. When the Negroes were gradu¬ 
ally pushed down into chattel slavery, while the white servants were 
allowed to work off their bond, the need was felt, in this Christian 
country, for some kind of justification of this other than economic 
expediency or the might of the strong. The arguments were broadly 
these: that the Negro was a heathen and a barbarian, an outcast 
among the peoples of the earth, a descendant of Noah’s son Ham, 

1 Not only is the controversy over the relative importance of heredity vs. environ¬ 
ment a very old one, but opinions on this question indicate more than anything else 
where each of us stands on the scale between extreme conservatism and radicalism. 
The liberal is inclined to believe that it is the occasion that makes the thief, while the 
conservative usually holds that the thief is likely to create the occasion. The liberal be¬ 
lieves that the individual and society can be improved through education and social 
reform, while the conservative thinks that it is “human nature” and not environment 
that makes individuals and society what they are. 

31 
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cursed by God Himself and doomed to be a servant forever on ac¬ 
count of an ancient sin. Later these arguments were easily merged 

into the dogma of biological inequality. 

There was, in the Revolutionary period and for several decades 
afterwards, a strong antislavery movement. Not only many of the 
early Christian thinkers and preachers, particularly among the 
Quakers, but also many of the enlightened slaveholders opposed 
slavery. Both Jefferson and Washington saw clearly the inconsistency 
between American democracy and Negro slavery, and looked for¬ 
ward to the rapid abolition of slavery. Even in terms of economic 
usefulness, slavery seemed for a time to be a decaying institution. In 
the first two decades of the nineteenth century, the Abolitionist 
movement was as strong in the South as in the North, if not stronger. 

A most important economic factor had, however, entered into the 
historical development and it profoundly changed the issue. Several 
inventions in the process of cotton manufacture, principally Eli Whit¬ 
ney’s cotton gin in 1794, transformed Southern agriculture. Increased 
cotton production and its profitability caused migration southward 
and westward from the old, liberal Upper South, and raised the 
prices of slaves, which had previously been declining. 

Chiefly as a result of this, but also due to a general political re¬ 
action to the liberalism of the Revolution, the South developed, in 
the thirty years before the Civil War, not only a strong defense of 
slavery, but also a generally conservative political philosophy. More 
and more boldly as the conflict drew nearer, churchmen, writers, 
and statesmen of the South came out against the principle of equality 
as set forth in the Declaration of Independence. Here it should be 
recalled that Jefferson and his contemporaries, when they said that 
men were equal, had meant it primarily in the moral sense that they 
should have equal rights, the weaker not less than the stronger. This 
was what the South denied. As far as the Negroes were concerned, 
the South departed radically from the American Creed. Lincoln later 
made the matter plain when he observed that one section of the 
country thought that slavery was right while the other held it to be 
wrong. 

In the proslavery thinking of the pre-Civil War period, the South¬ 
erners stuck to the American Creed as far as whites were concerned. 
In the situation where slavery showed increasingly greater prospects 
for profit, yet where the Southerners wanted to retain the demo¬ 
cratic creed of the nation—the doctrine of biological inequality be¬ 
tween whites and Negroes offered a convenient solution for the 
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conflict in Southern minds. “All men are created equal” but Negroes 
were said not to be men. 

2. The Compromise of 1876 

After the war and Emancipation, the race dogma was retained in 
the South as necessary to justify the caste system that succeeded 
slavery as the social organization of Negro-white relations. The 
North had never cleansed its own record in its dealing with the Negro 
even if it freed him and gave him permanent civil rights and the 
vote. In the North, however, race prejudice was never so deep and 
so widespread as in the South. A brief Reconstruction period was fol¬ 
lowed by the national compromise of the 1870’s when the North 
allowed the South to have its own way with the Negroes in obvious 
contradiction to what a decade earlier had been declared to be the 
ideals of the victorious North and the policy of the nation. The North 
now also needed the race dogma to justify its course. 

The fact that the same rationalizations 2 are used to defend slavery 
and caste is one of the connecting links between the two social insti¬ 
tutions. In the South the connection is direct. Even today the average 
white Southerner uses the race dogma to defend, not only the present 
caste situation, but also slavery and, consequently, the righteousness 
of the Southern cause in the Civil War. 

The partial exclusion of the Negro from American democracy has, 
however, in no way dethroned the American Creed. But the in¬ 
fluences from the American Creed have a double direction. On the 
one hand, the Creed operates directly to suppress the dogma of the 
Negro’s racial inferiority and to make people’s thoughts more and 
more “independent of race, creed or color,” as the American slogan 
runs. On the other hand, it indirectly calls forth the same dogma of 
inferiority to justify the exception of the Negro to the Creed. The 
need for race prejudice is, from this point of view, a need for defense 
on the part of the Americans against their own national Creed. 

3. Reflections in Science 

This split in the American soul has been, and still is, reflected in 
scientific thought and in the literature on the Negro race and its char¬ 
acteristics. As the Civil War grew nearer, intellectuals were increas¬ 
ingly mobilized to serve the Southern cause and to satisfy the South¬ 
ern needs for rationalization. After Reconstruction their theories were 

2 By rationalization is meant the use of “good,” or moral-sounding, reasons instead 
of the real reason. 
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taken over by the whole nation. The numerous enemies of the Negro 
left a whole crop of unscientific writings in the libraries emphasizing 
racial differences. Without much change this situation continued into 
the twentieth century. 

The last two or three decades, however, have seen a revolution in 
scientific thought on the racial characteristics of the Negro. This revo¬ 
lution embraces not only the whole race issue outside the Negro prob¬ 
lem, but also the basic question of heredity versus environment. The 
social sciences in America, and particularly sociology, anthropology, 
and psychology, have increasingly found that environment, rather than 
heredity, is more important. 

Social research has thus become extremely critical of earlier work. 
It is constantly proving that apparent mental differences between 
Negroes and whites are not inborn, but are due to cultural and social 
differences. The popular race dogma is thus gradually exposed as 
false. 

As creators of original scientific theories and as independent re¬ 
search workers in the field of social science, as in other fields, the Ne¬ 
groes came late and are even now rather exceptional. This is a con¬ 
sequence of the American caste system. But for a long time they have 
had gifted essayists well in touch with the trends in social sciences. 
From the beginning, Negro writers took the stand that the American 
dogma of racial inequality was a scientific fake. Kelly Miller said, 
for instance: 

The Negro has never, during the whole course of history, been sur¬ 
rounded by those influences which tend to strengthen and develop the 
mind. To expect the Negroes of Georgia to produce a great general like 
Napoleon when they are not even allowed to carry arms, or to deride them 
for not producing scholars like those of the Renaissance when a few years 
ago they were forbidden the use of letters, verges closely upon the outer 
rim of absurdity. Do you look for great Negro statesmen in states where 
black men are not allowed to vote? 4 

3 While much of the earlier work was merely naive, some results were deliberately 
falsified. For instance, Robert B. Bean, a Southern student of Franklin P. Mall in the 
latter’s laboratory at Johns Hopkins University, made a study showing that Negro 
skulls and brains were smaller than the skulls of white men, and the brains less con¬ 
voluted and otherwise deficient. After Bean published his findings, Mall repeated the 
measurements on many of the same specimens and found that Bean had completely 
distorted his measurements and conclusions. (Franklin P. Mall, “On Several Anatomi¬ 
cal Characters of the Human Brain, Said to Vary According to Race and Sex, With 
Especial Reference to the Weight of the Frontal Lobe,” American Journal of Anatomy, 
9 [February, 1909]. i“3 2 ) 

4 Race Adjustment—Essays on the Negro in America (New York: The Neale Pub¬ 
lishing Company, 1908), p. 40. 
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The Negro intellectuals’ resistance to the white race dogma has been 
widely accepted among the Negro people, as it corresponds closely to 
Negro interests. Gradually the whites also are coming to believe that 
Negroes are not innately inferior, since modern science finds this to 
be the case. But the whites have been very slow to change their ideas, 
since the findings of modern science do not coincide with their inter¬ 
est in defending the caste order. However, it is now becoming diffi¬ 
cult for even popular writers to express other views than the ones of 
racial equalitarianism and still retain intellectual respect. This is true 
even in the South. Research and education are bolstering the Ameri¬ 
can Creed in its influence toward greater equalitarianism. 

4. The Racial Beliefs of the Uneducated 

In trying to understand how ordinary white people came to believe 
in the Negro’s biological inferiority, it must be noted that there was 
a shift from theological to biological thinking after the eighteenth 
century. As soon as the idea spread that man belongs to the biological 
universe, the conclusion that the Negro was biologically inferior was 
natural to the unsophisticated white man. It is obvious to the ordi¬ 
nary unsophisticated white man, from his everyday experience, that 
the Negro is inferior. And seemingly inferior the Negro really is; so he 
shows up even under scientific study. His body is more often deformed; 
his health is bad and his death rate higher; his intelligence performance, 
manners, and morals are lower. The correct observation that the Ne¬ 
gro is inferior was tied up to the correct belief that man belongs to 
the biological universe and, by twisting logic, the incorrect deduction 
was made that the inferiority was biological in nature. 

Race is a simple idea which easily becomes connected with certain 
outside visible signs such as skin color. Explanations in terms of envi¬ 
ronment, on the contrary, tax knowledge and imagination heavily. It 
is difficult for the ordinary man to understand clearly how malnutri¬ 
tion, bad housing, and lack of schooling can deform the body and 
soul. It is even more difficult to understand the subtle influences of 
the denial of outlets for ambition, social disparagement, cultural iso¬ 
lation, and the early conditioning of the Negro child’s mind by the 
caste situation. The white man is, therefore, speaking in good faith 
when he says that he sincerely believes the Negro to be racially in¬ 
ferior, not merely because he has an interest in this belief, but simply 
because he has seen it. He “knows” it. 

Tradition strengthens this honest belief. Originally the imported 
Negro slaves had hardly a trace of Western culture. The tremendous 
cultural differences between whites and Negroes were maintained 
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and, perhaps, increased by the Negroes’ being kept first in slavery and, 
later, in a subordinate caste, while American white culture changed 
apace. In addition, the Negroes showed obvious differences in physi¬ 
cal appearance. Darker color, woolly hair, and other conspicuous 
physical Negro characteristics became steadily associated with servile 
status, backward culture, low intelligence performance, and lack ot 
morals. All unfavorable reactions to Negroes became thus easily at¬ 
tributed to every Negro as a Negro, that is, to the race, and to the 
individual only secondarily as a member of the race. # 

However, the concept of race is not clear in the popular mind. The 
Negro race (in the popular theory) is said to be several hundreds or 
thousands of years behind the white man in “development.” Culture 
is then assumed to be something in the race. A definite biological 
ceiling is usually provided: the mind of the Negro race cannot be 
improved beyond a given level. This odd theory is repeated through 
more than a century of literature. It is met everywhere in contem¬ 
porary white America. . 

Closely related to this popular theory is the historical and cultural 

demonstration of Negro inferiority already referred to. It is con- 
stantly pointed out as a proof of his racial backwardness that the Ne- 
gro was never able to achieve a culture of his own. Civilization is 
alleged to be the accomplishment of the white race. 

Without doubt, there is also in the white man’s concept of the Ne¬ 
gro “race” an irrational element which cannot be grasped in terms of 
either biological or cultural differences. It is what is meant when us¬ 
ing the word “blood” in describing ancestry. The ordinary man 
means something beyond rational understanding when he refers to 
“blood.” In this magical sphere of the white man’s mind, the Negro 
is inferior, totally independent of scientific proofs or disproofs. There 
is fear of the unknown in this feeling, which is “superstition in the 
literal sense. 

As a result, the Negro is segregated, and one deep idea behind seg¬ 
regation is that of quarantining what is evil, shameful, and feared in 
society. When one speaks about “Americans” or “Southerners, the 
Negro is not counted in. When the “public” is invited, he is not ex¬ 
pected. 

5. Beliefs with a Purpose 

The Negro’s situation being what it is and the unsophisticated 
white man’s mind working as it does, the white man can honestly 
think and say that his beliefs are founded upon close personal expe- 
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rience and hard facts. He is not deliberately deceiving himself; but 
the beliefs are useful. 

While the ordinary white American does not consciously concoct 
his prejudices for a purpose, unscrupulous demagogues appeal to 
prejudice with great profit. Many other white individuals occasion¬ 
ally find it to their private interest to stretch their biased beliefs a lit¬ 
tle more in a direction unfavorable to the Negro. Practically no white 
people examine their beliefs critically. And so through the genera¬ 
tions, strengthened by tradition and community agreement, a public 
opinion among whites is formed which is plainly useful to the inter¬ 
ests of the majority group. 

If white Americans can believe that Negro Americans belong to a 
lower biological species than they themselves, this provides a good 
reason for saying that the white race should be kept pure. The theory 
of the inborn inferiority of the Negro people is, accordingly, used as 
an argument for the anti-amalgamation doctrine. This doctrine, in its 
turn, has, as we have seen, a central position in the American system 
of color caste. The belief in biological inferiority is thus another basic 
support of the system of segregation and discrimination. White 
Americans have an interest in deprecating the Negro race in so far as 
they identify themselves with the prevailing system of color caste. 

Those who need to rationalize and defend the caste system specify 
that the following statements shall be held true: 

(1) The Negro people belongs to a separate race of mankind. 

(2) The Negro race has an entirely different ancestry. 

(3) The Negro race is inferior in as many capacities as possible. 

(4) The Negro race has a place in biology somewhere between the 
white man and the anthropoid apes. 

(5) The Negro race is so different both in ancestry and in charac¬ 
teristics that all white peoples in America, in distinction to the Ne¬ 
groes, can be considered as one race. 

(6) The individuals in the Negro race are very similar to one an¬ 
other and all of them are definitely more akin to one another than to 
any white man. 

The major observation is that the six points stated above not only 
represent the ordinary white American’s theory on the Negro race, 
but also that this theory is needed to rationalize the American caste 

situation. 

Such beliefs are stronger in the South than elsewhere. The strength 
of such beliefs decreases as education increases. The white upper- 
class person, since his social distance from the Negro is so great and 
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so secure, will often be willing to recognize individual Negroes as 
exceptions and more likely to classify poor whites as an inferior stock 
and sometimes “just as bad as” the average Negro. The lower classes 
of whites seem to be much more careful to keep the race dogma 
straight on both these points. 

In adhering to his biological rationalization, the white man meets 
difficulties. To begin with, many Negroes, in spite of the handicaps 
they meet, are much better than they ought to be, according to the 
popular theory. A whole defense system is used to lessen this disturb¬ 
ance of the race dogma, which insists that all Negroes are inferior. 
From one point of view, segregation is a part of this defense system. 
It is, of course, not consciously devised for this purpose, and it serves 
other purposes as well, but this does not make its defense function 
less important. Segregation isolates especially the middle- and upper- 
class Negroes, and thus permits the ordinary white man in America 
to avoid meeting an educated Negro. The systematic tendency to 
leave the Negro out when discussing public affairs and to avoid men¬ 
tioning anything about Negroes in the press except their crimes also 
serves this purpose. The aggressive and derogatory attitude toward 
“uppity” Negroes and, in particular, the tendency to include all edu¬ 
cated Negroes in this group also belongs to the defense system. 5 

Since he has a psychological need to believe the popular theory of 
Negro racial inferiority, it is understandable why the ordinary white 
man does not want to hear about good qualities or achievements of 
Negroes. “The merits of Negro soldiers should not be too warmly 
praised, especially in the presence of Americans” reads one of the ad¬ 
vices which the French Military Mission, stationed with the Ameri¬ 
can Expeditionary Army during the First World War, circulated, but 
later withdrew. 0 

Another difficulty has always been the mulatto. 7 White Americans 
want to keep biological distance from the out-race and will, there¬ 
fore, be tempted to discount the proportion of mulattoes and believe 


6 The term "uppity” is a Southern white man’s term for all Negroes who try to rise, 
or have risen, out of the lower classes. 

6 Quoted from 'illis D. Weatherford and Charles S. Johnson, Race Relations (Bos¬ 
ton: D. C. Heath and Company, 1934), p. 235. 

7 The term "mulatto” is, according to American custom, understood to include all 
Negroes of mixed ancestry, regardless of the amount of intermixture and the remote¬ 
ness of its occurrence. The term includes, in addition to "true” mulattoes, also quad¬ 
roons, octoroons, and all other types of crossbreeds. In America they are all grouped 
with the Negro race. It is of interest that Negroes do not like the use of these terms 
any more than whites arc willing to recognize that most American Negroes are of 
mixed blood. This is partly a defense reaction on the part of the Negroes and partly a 
way of keeping unity among the diverse colors. 
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that a greater part of the Negro people is pure bred than is true. A 
sort of collective guilt on the part of the white people for the large- 
scale miscegenation, which has changed the racial character of the 
Negro people, increases this interest. The ordinary white American 
is disturbed when he hears scientific estimates that the great majority 
of American Negroes are not of pure African descent. He is similarly 
disturbed when he hears that Negroes sometimes pass for white. 

But the mulatto is a disturbance to the popular race theory not only 
because of his numbers. The question is also raised: is the mulatto a 
deteriorated or an improved Negro? There has never been popular 
agreement among white Americans on this question. The former be¬ 
lief strengthens the anti-amalgamation doctrine. The second can serve 
to explain away Negro accomplishments by attributing them to 
white blood. Actually, often the same man may be heard to use both 
arguments. 

6 . Specific Rationalization Needs 

Practically every type of white-Negro relation, every type of dis¬ 
criminatory behavior, every type of interracial policy, raises its own 
peculiar demands for justification. Each type of situation produces its 
own belief. All the beliefs to be mentioned have been scientifically 
disproved, as we shall find as we go on. 

The beliefs that Negroes get sleepy when working with machines 
and that they lack mechanical aptitudes serve a need to justify their 
being kept out of industry. The beliefs of their unreliability, their in¬ 
born lack of aptitude for sustained mental activity, and particularly, 
their lower intelligence help to justify vocational segregation and to 
excuse the barriers against promotion of Negroes to skilled and su¬ 
pervisory positions. The beliefs that the Negro race is “childish,” im¬ 
mature, undeveloped, servile, and lacking in initiative are used to jus¬ 
tify the denial of full civic rights and suffrage to Negroes. 

The Negro’s presumed lower intelligence and the belief that the 
mind of the Negro cannot be improved beyond a given level have 
always been the main arguments for discrimination in education and, 
specifically, for directing Negro education toward developing his 
hands and not his brains. The beliefs that Negroes have a much 
smaller skull and lower brain weights, a less complicated brain struc¬ 
ture, thicker skull bones, and an earlier closing of the cranial sutures 
explain and strengthen the beliefs in the lesser development of the 
Negro’s higher brain centers and, consequently, his lower intelli¬ 
gence and reasoning power. 

The beliefs in the Negro’s alleged inborn laziness and thriftless- 
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ness, his happy-go-lucky nature, his lack of morals, his criminal tend¬ 
encies, and so on, serve the purpose of easing the conscience of the 
good, upright, white citizen when he thinks of the physical and 
moral slum conditions that are allowed in the Negro sections of all 
communities in America. They also rationalize the demand for hous¬ 
ing segregation and tend, on the whole, to picture the Negro as a 
menace to orderly society unless “kept in his place” by the caste sys¬ 
tem. The exaggerated beliefs of the Negro’s higher susceptibility to 
various diseases explain, in a way less compromising for the larger 
community, the high mortality rates, and the bad health conditions 
among the Negro population. Until recently, these beliefs have dis¬ 
couraged all programs of health improvement among Negroes. 

The belief in a peculiar odor of Negroes, like similar beliefs about 
other races, is useful to justify the denial of social intercourse and the 
use of public conveniences that would imply close contact, such as 
restaurants, theaters, and public conveyances. It is remarkable that it 
does not hinder the utilization of Negroes in even the most intimate 
household work and personal services. 

There are many popular beliefs deprecating the mulatto: that they 
are more criminally disposed than even Negroes in general; that they 
tend to be sterile; that they—having parents of two distinct races— 
are not harmoniously proportioned, but have a trait of one parent 
side by side with a trait of the other parent, paired in such a way that 
the two cannot function together properly; that they are more sus¬ 
ceptible to tuberculosis; that, because Negroes have relatively long, 
narrow heads, Negro women, who tend to have narrow pelvises, and 
their mulatto offspring are endangered when they bear children of 
white men whose heads are rounder, and so on. These beliefs are all 
of a nature to discourage miscegenation and to keep up biological 
distance even in regard to crossbreeds. The assertion, particularly 
common among Southerners, that there are unfailing signs to detect 
everyone with the slightest amount of Negro blood, which is so easy 
for any observer to disprove by experiment, is a reassuring belief with 
a similar function. 

The belief that practically all Negro women lack virtue and sexual 
morals bolsters up a collective bad conscience for the many genera¬ 
tions of miscegenation. At the same time, it is, occasionally, a wishful 
expression of sexual appetite on the part of white men. The belief in 
the strong sexual urge and the superior sexual skill and capacity of 
Negro women more obviously has this latter function. The belief that 
Negro males have extraordinarily large genitalia is to be taken as an 
expression of a similar sexual envy and, at the same time, as part of 
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the social control to aid in preventing intercourse between Negro 
males and white females. 

There are also popular beliefs which are friendly; for example, that 
the Negro is more gifted in music, the arts, dancing, and acting than 
white people; that he is better in handling animals or, sometimes, 
children; that he is loyal and reliable as a servant (often, however, 
the opposite is asserted); that he is, on the whole, a more happy and 
mentally balanced human being; that he has more emotional 
warmth; that he is more religious. All such favorable beliefs seem to 
have this in common, that they do not raise any question concerning 
the advisability or righteousness of keeping the Negro in his place in 
the caste order. They do not react against the major need for justifi¬ 
cation. Rather they make it natural that he shall remain subordinate. 

7. Changing Beliefs 

The rationalization needs do not work in a vacuum. They must 
have raw material to shape into the desired form. This material con¬ 
sists of white people’s experiences with Negroes, how they behave 
and what they are, from his point of view. They also consist of the 

numerous myths, legends, and stereotypes that exist in American 
culture. 

Assuming as our value premise that we want to reduce the bias in 
white people’s racial beliefs concerning Negroes, our first practical 
conclusion is that we can partly effect this result by improving the 
Negro status, Negro behavior, Negro characteristics. The difficulty 
with this is, of course, that white beliefs are active forces in keeping 
the Negroes low. 

A second line of strategy must be, therefore, to rectify the ordinary 
white man’s observations of Negro characteristics and to inform him 
°f the mistake he is making in ascribing them wholesale to inborn 
racial traits. People want to be rational, to be honest and well in¬ 
formed. This want, if it is properly nourished, competes with the de¬ 
sire to build false rationalizations. 

A third line of strategy is, naturally, to attack the values which the 
false beliefs support. This must mean strengthening the American 

Creed. 

It should be clear by this time that it is the popular beliefs that are 
of primary importance in interracial relations. We have concluded 
further, from the actual power situation in America, that the beliefs 
held by white people rather than those held by Negroes are of pri¬ 
mary importance. Our theory is that beliefs are useful in defending 
interests. The ordinary American’s interests in the Negro problem 
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should not be assumed to be simple and harmonious. They are, in¬ 
stead, complicated and conflicting. The conflicts are largely sup¬ 
pressed and only vaguely conscious. The further analysis of the racial 
beliefs will, therefore, reach down to the deeper seated conflicts of 
values. 

8. The American Definition of “Negro” 

The “Negro race” is defined in America by the white people. Ev¬ 
erybody having a known trace of Negro blood—no matter how far 
back it was acquired—is classified as a Negro. No amount of white 
ancestry, except one hundred per cent, will permit entrance to the 
white race. 

This definition of the Negro race in the United States is different 
from that held in the rest of the American continent. “In Latin Amer¬ 
ica whoever is not black is white: in teutonic America whoever is not 
white is black .” 8 In the British colonies and dominions, primarily 
South Africa, the hybrids (half-castes) are considered as a group dis¬ 
tinct from both whites and Negroes. Even in the United States many 
persons with a mixture of Indian and white blood are regarded as 
whites (for example, former Vice President Curtis and Will Rogers). 

This social definition of the Negro race, even if it does not change 
anything in the biological situation, increases the number of individ¬ 
uals included in the Negro race. It relegates a large number of indi¬ 
viduals who look like white people, or almost so, to the Negro race. 
In the American white population the so-called Nordic type, which 
is popularly assumed to be the opposite extreme from the black Ne¬ 
gro, is very rare. Even the “Old American stock” was mainly “non- 
Nordic.” But a tew American Negroes also have the clearest of white 
skin, the bluest of blue eyes, and many have the long and narrow 
head that happens to be both a Negro and a “Nordic” trait. 

The definition of the “Negro race” is thus a social and conven¬ 
tional, not a biological, concept. In modern biological or ethnological 
research “race” as a scientific concept has lost sharpness of meaning, 
and the term is disappearing in sober writings. In something even 
remotely approaching its strict sense, it applies only to exceptionally 
isolated population groups, usually with a backward culture, which 
thus seems to be associated with “racial purity.” 

Thus the scientific concept of race is totally inapplicable at the very 
spots where we recognize “race problems.” Only the ignorant talk 
about the “Swedish” or “Scandinavian race,” not to speak of the 

8 James Bryce, The American Commonwealth. Vol. i (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1910; first edition, 1893), P- 555 - 
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Anglo-Saxon or German race.” The “white American race” has 
gradually become merely a joke even among people of low education, 
except in the South. Besides the recognized differences among indi¬ 
viduals in any one group, the differences among averages of groups 
tend to pale into insignificance. Scientists now stress the unity of 
mankind and are skeptical of differences until they are demonstrated. 

The common belief that the races could be ordered as higher or 
lower in an evolutionary series, so that Negroids could be deemed 
more ape-like than Caucasoids, is entirely discredited. It is now com¬ 
monly assumed by expert opinion that man—the species Homo sa¬ 
piens —evolved only once, and that such average differences as now 
exist between men are due to living under different geographic con¬ 
ditions after having separated from the common place of origin. In¬ 
dependent of this hypothesis, which, of course, can hardly be checked, 
it is a fact that the Negro is no more akin to the apes than the white 
man is. Of the four most noticeable characteristics generally ascribed 
to the average or typical Negro—dark skin, broad nose, woolly hair, 
thick lips—only the first two make him slightly more similar to the 
apes. The white man’s thin lips and straight hair are, on the other 
hand, much nearer to the traits of apes. 

When all this is said, it does not follow that the race concept is un¬ 
important in the Negro problem. In spite of all heterogeneity, the 
average white man’s observation is that most Negroes in America 
have dark skin and woolly hair, and he is, of course, right. 

He is also right in ascribing the occurrence of these characteristics 
to African ancestry. His conception of the Negro race may be ever so 
arbitrary and scientifically inaccurate; his ideas about racial mental 
and moral traits may be fantastic and untenable; but the fact is that 
‘race” in his definition is the basis of the social caste system as it ex¬ 
ists in America. Because of social visibility and of community knowl¬ 
edge of the parentage of individuals, “race” has tremendous cultural 

consequences. 

From one viewpoint the entire Negro problem in America hinges 
upon this social definition of “race.” Should America wake up one 
morning with all knowledge about the African ancestry of part of its 
population and all memories of color caste absolutely forgotten and 
find all the outward physical characteristics of the Negro people 
gone, but no change in their mental or moral characteristics, nothing 
that is known about this group and other population groups in 
America would lead one to believe that the American Negro would 
not rapidly come to fit in as a well-adjusted ordinary American. His 
poverty and general backwardness would mean a low starting point 
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and cause a larger portion of this population group to remain in the 
lower social strata. But, having been relieved of the specific caste dep¬ 
rivations and hindrances, his relative preponderance in the disadvan¬ 
taged classes would immediately begin to decrease. 

The Negro’s relative isolation in America through slavery and sub¬ 
ordinate caste position would, for a time, endow him with remnants 
of some peculiar cultural and personality traits. But they would be 
negligible even in the beginning—if, as we assume, they are unre¬ 
lated through social visibility to his caste status—compared with 
much more glaring and “non-American” peculiarities of various 
groups of recent immigrants. 

But this is only a dream. The Negro has to be defined according to 
social usage. With the social definition comes the whole stock of valu¬ 
ations, beliefs, and expectations in the two groups, causing and con¬ 
stituting the order of color caste in America. 

9. Ancestry 

Part of the ancestry of the American Negro people is African. His¬ 
torical and anthropological evidence seems to indicate that the great 
majority of slaves brought directly to the United States came from 
the West Coast of Africa and hence belonged mainly to that racial 
group known as the “true Negroes.” Even if we ignore the fact that 
there has been an admixture of white and Indian blood into the 
American Negro population, there have been some changes in this 
population stock which make it different from those African tribes 
from which it has descended. Those who became slaves in America 
were only a selection of Africans, not a representative sample of them. 
They were probably made even less representative by the rigors of the 
displacement from Africa to America, which killed off a certain num¬ 
ber of them. After the Negroes came to America, their biological 
composition was probably changed by differential reproductivity and 
possibly even by mutation. 

The slaves imported from Africa by no means represented “pure 
Negro races.” Of the original tribal stocks many had an admixture of 
Caucasoid genes from crosses with Mediterannean peoples. During 
the slave trade more white genes were added. The slave traders them¬ 
selves were known frequently to have had promiscuous intercourse 
with their female merchandise. Negroes who came, either during 
slavery or later from the West Indies, also had an appreciable amount 
of white and Indian blood. In the United States miscegenation with 
Indians and whites occurred from the very beginning. 

As the slavery and plantation systems became more firmly estab- 
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Hshed in the early eighteenth century, a second stage was reached in 

Negro-white sex relations. Wirth gives a balanced statement on the 

“amount of miscegenation during the period of slavery” when he 
says: 

The contemporary observers, on the whole, tend to leave an impression 
that no likely looking Negro, or more especially mulatto, girl was liable to 
be left unmolested by the white males; that very few of the young white 
men grew up “virtuously,” and that their loss of virtue was scarcely to be 
attributed to cohabitation with white women. While such impressionistic 
statements lead to the inference that interracial sexual relations were nor¬ 
mal experiences for at least the white men of well-to-do families, they re¬ 
veal nothing concerning the proportion of Negro women and, what is of 
less importance, of Negro men, who entered into interracial unions. It is 
conceivable that the emphasis on the sexual activities of the white male has 
tended to obscure the extent to which large numbers of Negro women 
may have been free from any sexual experiences with white men . 9 

It should not be assumed that interracial sex relations were a pattern 
only of the Southern rural plantations. There is general agreement 
among the authors who have studied the question of interracial sex¬ 
ual relations of this period that such relations—measured in propor¬ 
tion to the number of Negro women in the population—were even 
more frequent in the Southern cities and in the North. 

The third stage of Negro-white sex contact came with the Civil 
War and its aftermath. The Northern army left an unknown amount 
of Yankee genes in the Southern Negro people. When the Negro 
population gradually settled down in the caste status that had been 
substituted for slavery, sexual mores can be assumed to have been 
continued much along pre-Civil War lines. 

It is more difficult to form even a conjectural judgment as to the 
amount of interracial sexual relations during the twentieth century 
and as to the present trend than it is to ascertain broadly the facts for 
earlier periods. There have been no scientific studies which suggest 
even tentatively the actual quantitative trend of interracial sexual re¬ 
lations. Most of the informants questioned on local trends in the 
course of this study—but by no means all—have agreed in the belief 
that sex relations between members of the two groups are decreasing. 
The same opinion is expressed in the literature. It should, however, 
be considered with the greatest reservation, as such an opinion is con¬ 
venient for both the white and the Negro groups to have. 

9 Louis Wirth and Herbert Goldhamer, ‘The Hybrid and the Problem of Mis¬ 
cegenation," in: Otto Klineberg (editor), Characteristics of the American Negro (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1944), pp. 267-268. 
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But even if interracial sexual relations have not been decreasing, 
the offspring from intermixture may be decreasing. There is prob¬ 
ably a decrease in the more stable types of sexual relationships—mar¬ 
riage and concubinage—and an increase in prostitution and casual 
sex relations. Prostitution is usually sterile and contraception is prob¬ 
ably widely used in the latter type of relationships. The scanty quan¬ 
titative evidence and general opinion seem to indicate that there has 
been a decline in the rate at which white genes are being added to 
the Negro population. 

Because of the American caste rule of classifying all hybrids as 
Negroes, it might be thought that no Negro blood would ever get 
into the white population. However, some extremely light Negroes— 
usually having more white than Negro ancestry—leave the Negro 
caste and become “white.” Passing, as it is called, may occur only for 
segmented areas of life—such as the occupational or recreational—or 
it may be complete; it may be temporary or permanent; it may be 
voluntary or involuntary. Usually the only kind that is important for 
the genetic composition of both the white and the Negro population 
is that which is complete and permanent. Since passing is usually 
concealed and census data and vital statistics are not accurate enough 
to permit of estimates within reasonable limits, it is difficult to deter¬ 
mine the extent of passing. However, it is probable that there has 
been much more passing than the white public suspects. 

io. Present and Future Genetic Composition Trends 

Everything said so far about the racial character of the slaves origi¬ 
nally imported, about miscegenation and passing in this country, and 
about the various general factors that have influenced the American 
Negro stock, has been highly conjectural and speculative. Summing 
up this unsatisfactory knowledge can hardly lead to anything more 
than an expectation that the American Negro people is a consider¬ 
ably mixed population group. It is the merit of Professor Melville J. 
Herskovits that he has finally approached the problem directly and 
has tried to ascertain the actual composition of the group. 

Herskovits most significant finding was that 71.7 per cent of his 
presumably representative sample of 1,551 Negroes had knowledge of 
some white ancestry, and that 27.2 per cent knew of some Indian an¬ 
cestry. It is likely that Herskovits’ sample contains too many upper- 
class Negroes who are known to have a disproportionate amount of 
white ancestry. The fact that many Negroes may not know of white 

10 Melville J. Herskovits, The Anthropometry oj the American Negro (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1930). 
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ancestry of several generations back may, however, counterbalance 
the selective factor in Herskovits’ sample and leave his figure of 71.7 
per cent with white ancestry not too inaccurate. This figure must 

ki j t( j !^ crease Wlt ^ ^ me > ^ for no other reason than that full- 
blooded Negroes intermarry with mixed bloods and their offspring 
become mixed bloods. 

A forecast of the future trend of genetic changes must be highly 

conjectural. Even for the immediate future it can amount to little 

more than an enumeration of the relevant factors and a consideration 
of their interrelations. 

Miscegenation between American Negroes and whites is com¬ 
monly believed to be on the decrease. At least, children of white- 
Negro unions are becoming rarer because of increasing knowledge of 
and accessibility to contraceptive devices. 

. Posing is becoming easier in the more mobile and anonymous so¬ 
ciety of today and tomorrow. The increasing economic and social op¬ 
portunities for the Negro upper class (to which most of the light- 
colored mulattoes belong) in the segregated Negro communities will 
tend to decrease the desire to pass. So also will the rising race pride. 
The effect of passing, whatever its extent,,is to neutralize the effect of 
miscegenation on the genetic composition of the Negro people. 11 It is 
even possible to conceive of a temporary condition in which the rate 
of passing would exceed the rate of addition of new white blood into 
the Negro group so that there would be a tendency for the American 
Negro group to become more negroized. 

Differential reproductivity is a factor which can be expected to 
have a continuing importance within the next decades. Present 
knowledge rather favors the forecast that present fertility differences 
between the various Negro groups are not going to decrease much 
for a long time. Infant mortality and, generally, mortality in the 
lower age groups may be expected, on the other hand, to become 
gradually more equalized. There are, further, no sure signs that light- 
colored people will not remain in the upper class; since, with increas- 
mg segregation, the Negro upper class is relatively growing, it can 
come to include a relatively greater number of black Negroes with¬ 
out losing many of its mulattoes. 

Reproduction differences have, in the main, the same effect on the 
Negro group as passing, except that the effect is not so exclusively 

11 The effect of passing on the American white population can never become im¬ 
portant because those who pass usually have more Caucasoid genes than Negroid, and 
because the numbers who pass arc insignificant compared to the huge American 
white population. 
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concentrated on the extremely light-colored Negroes. This factor, 
therefore, enters into the balance between miscegenation and passing 
and makes it more probable that the effects of miscegenation can be 
fully, or more than fully, counterweighted. 

Internal miscegenation within the Negro group between individ¬ 
uals with a varying degree of white ancestry is continually going on. 
The result is a tendency toward a slow but continuous equalization 
of Negro and white genes in the Negro people, decreasing the rela¬ 
tive numbers at both black and white extremes and concentrating the 
individuals ever closer to the average. 

Immigration of Negroes (and mixed bloods) from the West Indies 
and from South America will somewhat change the genetic composi¬ 
tion of the Negro people in a direction depending upon the genetic 
composition of the newcomers. 

If a more complete amalgamation between whites and Negroes 
does not occur within the surveyable future, the proportion of very 
light mulattoes who now, so to speak, form a bridge between the two 
population groups will decrease by passing and by marriage with 
darker Negroes. Finally, let the reader be reminded again that the 
concept of the American Negro is a social concept and not a biological 
one. Even considerable changes in the genetic composition of the 
Negro people may leave the social problems, around which this in¬ 
quiry is centered, unchanged. 

11. Physical Traits 

In this summary discussion of “racial” characteristics, physical 
traits are separated from mental traits. We have had to rely upon 
studies mainly concerned with those traits in which the Negroes dif¬ 
fer from whites, which, by itself, represents a biased statement of the 
problem, tending to exaggerate differences and minimize similarities. 
Most of the studies attempt only to get average differences, and fail 
to measure the wide amount of variation and overlapping. In addi¬ 
tion, much of the data is so weak that even the differences cannot be 
said to be satisfactorily established. 

Ascertaining the differences between Negroes and whites in respect 
to physical traits involves not only measurements of Negroes but also 
the establishment of a ‘standard” set of measurements of whites. No 
anthropometric measurements of the American population have ever 
been undertaken on such a large scale and with such methodological 
precautions that valid comparisons between one subgroup and the 
rest of the population are possible. There are, however, a large num¬ 
ber of studies on small samples of American Negroes and various 
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groups of whites. For the Negroes, Herskovits’ study is by far the 
best available. During his investigations, Herskovits tried to deter¬ 
mine the representativeness of his sample; the investigators of white 
samples have not even made efforts to get representativeness, particu¬ 
larly important because of the heterogeneous origin of the American 
population. 

It is no exaggeration to say that no physical difference between the 
average American Negro and the average American white, not even 
difference in color, has yet been measured quantitatively by research 
methods which conform to the rigid standards of statistics. At the 
maximum, one is justified in drawing from available studies only 
rather qualitative statements concerning average differences, the ac¬ 
tual quantities of which—as well as the actual spreads around these 
averages—are not known. 


Compared to the average white man, the average Negro of the 
present day seems to exhibit the following physical traits: head 
slightly longer and narrower; cranial capacity slightly less; interpu¬ 
pillary distance greater; nose broader; lips thicker; external ear 
shorter; nasal depth greater; nose shorter; torso shorter; arms and 
legs longer; pelvis narrower and smaller; stature shorter; skin with 
greater amount of black pigment; hair wavy, curly, frizzly, or woolly; 
distribution of hair less thick; more sweat glands; prognathism 12 is 
greater, not because the brain case stops growing in early childhood, 
but because the upper jawbone continues to grow after the age at 
which that of the white man stops. A larger proportion of Negroes 
have brown eyes, black hair, and sacral pigment spots than do Old 
Americans. This summary contains all those physical traits reported 
by more than one anthropologist, that distinguish the American Ne¬ 
gro from the Old Americans. 13 

The traits vary greatly among different groups of Negroes. Stature, 
cranial capacity, and perhaps other traits are also modifiable by envi¬ 
ronmental changes over time. In many of these traits Negroes differ 
only slightly from white men; in nearly all of them there is some 
overlapping between Negroes and whites. The average person is, for 
these reasons, not aware of some of these differences. Some of the 
traits are outstanding and easily visible in the average Negro—al¬ 
though nearly or entirely lacking in many individual members of the 

^Prognathism: The projection of the jaws beyond the upper part of the face. 

Old Americans: The white population most often used for furnishing a standard 
Sct of measurements. This group is composed mainly of Americans whose ancestors 
came from Britain, Germany, and Scandinavia, and includes a disproportionate number 

persons of high socioeconomic status. It is not at all representative of the general 
American population. 
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Negro group—such as dark skin, woolly hair, broad nose, thick lips, 
and prognathism. These are the basic traits that account for the Ne¬ 
gro’s “social visibility.” 

The white man might be aware of other differences but grossly ex¬ 
aggerates them in his imagination, not because he has observed the 
differences but because he has certain opportunistic beliefs which he 
fortifies by hearsay testimony and by such occasional experiences of 
his own as happen to confirm his beliefs. He also usually attaches an 
incorrect interpretation to them. An example is the slightly smaller 
cranial capacity of the average Negro, which the white man asso¬ 
ciates with alleged lower reasoning power of the Negro despite the 
fact that no connection has been proved between cranial capacity and 
mental capacity among humans. 

Certain traits are found only in popular beliefs and have no foun¬ 
dation at all in fact. Such are the beliefs that the time of suture clo¬ 
sure in the brain case of the Negro is earlier than that of the Cauca¬ 
soid, that the Negro’s hands and feet are larger, and that his forehead 
slopes more. To the same category belongs the belief that the Negro 
has different vocal chords. This is associated with the rather unique 
pronunciation and speech habits of a large proportion of the Negro 
population. 

Certain common beliefs have as yet not been checked by scientific 
research. This is, for instance, true of the beliefs that all male Negroes 
have extraordinary large genitalia and all Negroes a peculiar odor. 14 
Such beliefs are frequently used to justify discrimination and segre¬ 
gation. 

Since measurements of the American Negro are intended to be 
those of the average individual, and since the majority of American 
Negroes are mulattoes, the traits measured are predominandy those 
of mulattoes. Little is known of the actual mechanism of inheritance 
of the various traits when races cross, except that it is far from being 

14 Klincbcrg refers to a suggestive experiment made by Lawrence, “who collected 
in test tubes a little of the perspiration of White and Colored students who had just 
been exercising violently in the gymnasium. These test tubes were then given to a 
number of White subjects with instructions to rank them in order of pleasantness. 
The results showed no consistent preference for the White samples: the test tube 
considered the most pleasant and the one considered most unpleasant were both taken 
from whites.” (Otto Klincbcrg, Race Differences [New York: Harper & Brothers, 1935I* 
pp. 130— 131.) Such experiments should be repeated on larger and more representative 
groups of whites, and the question should be asked whether the Negro sweat is 
identifiable, rather than whether it is pleasant. Even if it were established that Negroes 
had a different odor, it would not explain why this odor is considered offensive. Likes 
and dislikes in smells of this sort arc a matter of personal taste and cultural condi¬ 
tioning. 
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simple Mendelian inheritance. Anthropologists find changes in traits 

rom those of the pure Negro type to be roughly proportional, on the 
whole, to the amount of admixture of white blood. 

12. Biological Susceptibility to Disease 

There is one type of physical trait which, if proved, would have 
great practical importance. We refer to the possibility of a differen¬ 
tial susceptibility to various diseases. 

At one time it was believed that the differences in specific disease 
rates were due to differences in biological constitution. The great de¬ 
cline in the Negro death rate since the turn of the century forced 
investigators to recognize environmental factors. Even so, few investi¬ 
gators have realized fully that the whole mode of existence of Ne¬ 
groes—with their segregation, overcrowding, and ignorance—helps 
to create a higher disease rate as compared to whites; and that these 
factors cannot be completely held constant because there is no group 
exactly comparable in the white world. 

Furthermore, we must observe that the reporting of vital statistics 
for Negroes is very poor, largely because Negroes are concentrated in 
those population groups for which reporting is least complete. In ad¬ 
dition, the fact that certain beliefs are prevalent about Negro suscep¬ 
tibilities and that there is often a question as to what shall be re¬ 
ported as the “cause of death” make the official statistics an imperfect 
source for determining ethnic differences in disease. This is especially 
important in the case of those diseases to which Negroes are sup¬ 
posed to be relatively immune, such as scarlet fever and diabetes. 

We shall consider those diseases which are important as causes of 
death and those for which the differences between Negroes and 
whites are large enough to indicate that they are due to real differ¬ 
ences and not to errors in observation or sampling. This narrows the 
problem down to pellagra, syphilis, nephritis, tuberculosis, and pneu¬ 
monia-influenza. No one seems to have advanced the claim that the 
Negro’s higher death rates due to pellagra (caused by poor diet), 
syphilis (caused by close contact with one having this virus infec¬ 
tion), or nephritis results from his biological constitution. The ques¬ 
tion of innate racial differences seems to have cropped up mainly 
with reference to tuberculosis and pneumonia-influenza. Enough 
facts are available to indicate that the main reasons for the discrep¬ 
ancy between Negroes and whites in the incidence of tuberculosis 
are environmental afie( nc^’ Hereditary. There is not so much direct 
evidence that the J higher prfciifeb/ga-iQfluenza rate for Negroes is due 
to environment^K^auses. ijowever,studies of these allied dis- 
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eases have not succeeded in finding a strong hereditary susceptibility, 
and there is indirect evidence that malnutrition, overcrowding, and 
poor nursing are contributory causes. 

In trying to determine whether Negroes have any special suscepti¬ 
bility to mental disease there are even more difficulties than in the 
case of physical disease. The only information comes from hospitals, 
which vary greatly in their policy respecting admission. Studies have 
been made in Illinois and New York, and Negroes were found to 
have a higher rate of dementia praecox than did whites. But Negroes 
there are concentrated in cities, which have a rate twice as high as the 
rural areas for whites also. Too, Negroes were concentrated in those 
age and income groups with the highest rates of dementia praecox. 
New York Negroes seem to have a much higher rate of general pare¬ 
sis than do whites. The explanation is that New York Negroes have 
much more syphilis than do whites, and syphilis is the cause of paresis. 
No racial susceptibility to syphilis has been demonstrated. In view of 
all these complications, recent students of mental diseases have 
tended to avoid completely the question as to whether Negroes have 
any special susceptibilities to mental disease. 

In general, we must conclude that no innate susceptibilities or im¬ 
munities to specific diseases on the part of the Negro have yet been 
conclusively demonstrated. Even if differential susceptibility to a dis¬ 
ease should someday be demonstrated, it should be remembered that 
susceptibility does not mean disease: for proper preventive efforts can 
reduce the ill-effects of any degree of susceptibility. The practical con¬ 
clusion is, therefore, that there is no reason for the American public 
to feel complacent about the higher disease and death rates of Ne¬ 
groes on the ground that they have a greater innate susceptibility. 

13. Mental Traits 

The belief in the innate inferiority of the Negro in mental capaci¬ 
ties and moral traits has been central in the race dogma from the be¬ 
ginning. It is one of the main rationalizations for segregation and 
discrimination. Obvious cultural inferiorities existing in the Negro 
population made it easy and opportune to assume innate mental infe¬ 
riority. Earlier, not only the man in the street but also the scientists 
made this assumption. And, usually, even the scientists found what 
they were seeking. 

In view of these biases, the startling thing is that psychological re¬ 
search has failed to prove what it set out to prove. Huxley and Had- 
don make the important remark that it is “not without insignificance 
that such an enormous mass of investigation [on innate mental dif- 
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ferences between human groups] has failed to demonstrate what so 
many are eager to prove.” 15 This fact is of some importance as it 
should increase our right to feel confident in the results of the scien¬ 
tific trend toward finding no mental differences between Negroes 
and whites. 

In addition, psychologists are coming to realize that they are not, 
and never will be, measuring innate traits directly, but are, rather, 
measuring performance in a limited number of selected tasks, and 
that performance is determined—in a most complex fashion—by 
many influences besides innate capacity. Most of this work has con¬ 
cerned intelligence, as measured by the intelligence quotient (I.Q.). 
The results are, on the whole, negative as far as hereditary differences 
are concerned: it has not been possible to prove beyond doubt the ex¬ 
istence of any differences at all in innate intelligence between Ameri¬ 
can Negroes and whites; neither has it been possible to prove, on the 
other hand, that no differences exist. 

What is here said about the general level of intelligence applies also 
to more specific mental traits. The suggestion that Negro children 
have superior memory is not proved. Nor is it made credible that 
there are fewer Negroes in the highest ranges of intelligence. 16 The 
belief that the intelligence of Negro youth ceases to develop at an ear¬ 
lier age does not stand criticism. Nothing is proved concerning dif¬ 
ferences between Negroes and whites in sensory powers. No conclu¬ 
sions in regard to innate differences in other personality traits can be 
considered valid. 

These negative conclusions from many decades of the most pains¬ 
taking scientific labor stand in glaring contrast to the ordinary white 
American’s firm conviction that there are fundamental mental differ¬ 
ences between Negroes and whites. The ordinary white American 
has assumed that the personality and mental differences he has ob¬ 
served in the Negroes with whom he has had contact were innate 
and a part of “nature.” He has not been able to discern the influence 

15 Julian S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon, We Europeans (New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1936), pp. 96-97. 

16 No one has sought a representative sample of either white or Negro children to 
determine what proportions were very superior, but the only investigators who have 
sought superior Negro children had no special trouble finding them. Witty and Jenkins 
studied 26 Negro children with I.Q.’s of 140 and above, who came from grades 3-8 
ln 7 Chicago public schools. (Paul A. Witty and Martin A. Jenkins, ‘The Educational 
Achievement of a Group of Gifted Negro Children,” The Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 25 [November, 1934], 585-597). The same authors report on one ninc- 
year-old Negro girl with a Stanford-Binet I.Q. of 200. (“The Case of ‘B’—A Gifted 
Negro Girl," The Journal of Social Psychology, 6 [February, 1935], 117-124). 
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of gross environmental differences, much less the influence of subtle 
life experiences. Also, he has made many observational errors, be¬ 
cause his observations have been limited and biased. 

As long ago as 1930, on the other hand, a questionnaire circulated 
among “competent scholars in the field of racial differences” revealed 
that only 4 per cent of the respondents believed in race superiority 
and inferiority. It is doubtful whether the proportion would be as 
large today. 

These conclusions of psychological research have probably been 
more revolutionary and practically important, with respect to the Ne¬ 
gro’s problem, than the conclusions from any other sphere of science. 
In view of the negative results of long years of careful study, it is 
highly improbable that there will ever be found innate mental differ¬ 
ences, between American Negroes and whites, so large that they 
could justify a differential treatment in matters of public policy such 
as in education, suffrage, and entrance to various sections of the labor 
market. 



CHAPTER III 


Population and Migration 


i. The Growth of the Negro Population 

There were about 17 times as many Negroes in the United States 
in 1940 as there were in 1790, when the first census was taken, but in 
the same period the white population increased 37 times. Negroes 
were 19.3 per cent of the American population in 1790 but only 9.8 
per cent in 1940. There is no doubt that the heavy immigration of 
whites from Europe accounts for the largest part of this great decline 
in the proportion of Negroes until recently. 

From now on, however, as during the 1930’s, there will probably 
be little net immigration of whites from Europe. One important ex¬ 
ception to this is the continuing immigration of Mexicans and Cana¬ 
dians. These groups will continue to provide a small but steady addi¬ 
tion to the white population. Both white and Negro population 
groups are, therefore, now changing and will continue to change— 
if the assumption of little immigration is correct—almost entirely in 
accord with their respective birth and death rates. 

For a first observation of Negro and white natural increase—that 
is, the balance of births and deaths—one may turn to the net repro¬ 
duction rate} For 1940 the rates were 107 for nonwhites and 94 for 
whites, including Mexicans. For 1930 the comparable rates were no 
for nonwhites, in for whites. 

Despite errors in the data, it is possible to derive the following ten¬ 
tative conclusions: (1) that Negroes, like whites, are not reproducing 
themselves as rapidly as they used to; (2) that probably their rate is 
now higher than that of the whites; (3) that this differential is a new 

The net reproduction rate is a combined measure of the birth and death rates, ad¬ 
justed for an abnormal age distribution in the population. A net reproduction rate of 
*00 means that the population is just reproducing itself; if it is under ioo, the popula¬ 
tion will decrease, and conversely, if it is over ioo, the population is increasing. 
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phenomenon. If such a differential continues into the future and if it 
is not fully compensated for by immigration of whites, the propor¬ 
tion of Negroes in the American population may be expected to rise, 

though slowly. . 

Until 1930 it was only because Negroes were concentrated in the 

South and in rural areas, which always have higher birth rates in 
their population, that Negroes were reproducing themselves as rap¬ 
idly as whites. During the 1930*5, however, white rates dropped so 
much, that, even when corrected for rural and Southern residence, 
Negro rates were higher than white rates. Thus, a fourth conclusion 
is that: (4) Even within regions and rural-urban areas taken sepa¬ 
rately, Negroes are no longer reproducing themselves at a lower rate 
than whites. In fact, the figures suggest that they are reproducing 
themselves more—thus reversing the position they held in 1930 and 
earlier. 

2. Births and Deaths 

The Negro birth rate, like the white birth rate, has been falling at 
least since 1880 and perhaps longer. Since 1850 it has been consist¬ 
ently higher than the white birth rate. These important generaliza¬ 
tions about the birth rate have held true in recent years; in 1928-1932 
the corrected gross reproduction rate 2 was 136 for Negroes—as com¬ 
pared to 122 for whites (1930)—and by 1935-1937 the Negro rate had 

fallen to 130. 

While there are proportionately more Negro than white infants 
born, significantly fewer of the Negro infants live. During 1940, 73 
out of every 1,000 live Negro infants were recorded to have died be¬ 
fore reaching their first birthday, as compared to 43 white babies out 
of every 1,000 born. If the official statistics were more accurate, they 
would undoubtedly reveal a much greater differential in infant mor¬ 
tality rates. The difference in death rates for children and mature 
adults is apparently even greater. If a Negro child is born alive, it has 
(in 1943), on the average, a life expectancy of roughly 57.8 years, 
while the average white newborn child can expect to reach the age of 
67.0 years. 3 Corrected death rates would be 20.6 per thousand popula¬ 
tion for Negroes and 16.4 per thousand for whites. The actually reg¬ 
istered death rates were, in 1930, 16.5 per thousand for Negroes and 

2 The gross reproduction rate is a refined birth rate. It is the number of girl babies 
born to the average woman throughout her reproductive period. Unfortunately these 
rates are unreliable, but comparisons are justified even if we cannot rely on the exact 
magnitudes. 

3 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Statistical Bulletin, 28 (April, I 947 )> Table 
1, p. 3. 
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10.8 for whites. The lower actual rates are due not only to under- 
registration but also to the abnormal age structure; both Negroes and 
whites have a disproportionate number of young adults. 

The data are so poor that they do not permit us to compare trends 
in the Negro and white death rates. If the death rates have been fall¬ 
ing for both groups, it would seem that they were falling more rap¬ 
idly for whites than for Negroes until 1930. In 1930 the death rate for 
the Negro population was higher than the rate for the white popula¬ 
tion in 1900—thirty years ago. It is likely that since 1930 the death 
rate has fallen more rapidly for Negroes than for whites. Of particu¬ 
lar interest would be the effects of a large-scale disease-prevention 
campaign. Since Negro death rates are now considerably higher than 
white death rates, it is more possible to bring them down. 

Migration will continue to be of great importance for future trends 
m Negro birth and death rates. Migration from rural to urban areas 
universally reduces the birth rate. It has been related to the reduction 
of both white and Negro fertility over the past seventy years. Also, 
migration has probably meant a somewhat reduced death rate for the 
Negroes, but the decline in death rate has not balanced the decline in 
birth rate. In 1940 the nonwhite net reproduction rate for rural-farm 
areas was 154, as compared to 76 for urban areas; for whites the com¬ 
parable figures were 132 and 76, respectively. 

Popular theories on the growth of the Negro population in Amer¬ 
ica have been diverse. At times it has been claimed that Negroes 
“breed like rabbits” and that they will ultimately crowd out the 
whites if they are not deported or their procreation restricted. At 
other times it has been pronounced that they are a “dying race,” 
bound to lose out in the “struggle for survival.” In spite of the inade¬ 
quacy of the statistics, it can be stated confidently that both these 
ideas are wrong. In their reproduction American Negroes are like 
American whites and show the same sort of differentials by regions 
and groups. 

3. Ends and Means of Population Policy 

Both whites and Negroes are agreed on both the desirability and 
the necessity of raising the quality of the American Negro popula¬ 
tion. It is implicit in the American Creed, with its stress on the value 
and dignity of the individual human being. It is true that the average 
white American does not want to sacrifice much himself in order to 
improve the living conditions of Negroes. But on this point the 
American Creed is quite clear and explicit, and we can proceed safely 
on the value premise that the medical and health facilities and, in- 
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deed, all public measures in the field of education, sanitation, hous¬ 
ing, nutrition, hospitalization, and so forth, to improve the quality of 
the population and to advance individuals and groups physically, 
mentally, or morally should be made just as available for Negroes as 
for whites in similar circumstances and with similar needs. This 
value premise has, in fact, sanction in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

4. Controlling the Death Rate 

Since there is no evidence at present that certain diseases are geneti¬ 
cally more characteristic or less characteristic of Negroes than of 
whites, it is not necessary to single out Negroes for special attention 
in any efforts to cure or prevent disease. If disease-prevention work is 
to be effective, it must be planned on a national basis without regard 
to the color of the inhabitants. In the South as well as in the North 
there is an increasing popular recognition among whites that dis¬ 
eases cannot be segregated” and that high rates of death, sickness, and 
poor health among Negroes carry tremendous social costs, directly 
and indirectly, even if they cannot be calculated accurately in dollars 
and cents. 

Medical knowledge has advanced beyond medical practice, and 
medical practice has advanced far beyond most people’s opportunity 
to take advantage of it. A reduction in these lags would have tremen¬ 
dous consequences for the well-being and happiness of every person 
in the nation. Of special significance to the Negroes is the lag of op¬ 
portunity for'some people to obtain the advantages of medical prac¬ 
tice available to other people. Area for area, class for class, Negroes 
cannot get the same advantages in the way of prevention and cure of 
disease that the whites can. There is discrimination against the Negro 
in the availability to him of medical facilities. 

Discrimination increases Negro sickness and death both directly 
and indirectly and manifests itself both consciously and uncon¬ 
sciously. Discrimination is involved when hospitals will not take in 
Negro patients; or when—if they do permit Negro patients—they re¬ 
strict their numbers, give them the poorest quarters, and refuse to 
hire Negro doctors and nurses to attend them. In 1928 (the latest fig¬ 
ures) there was available in the United States one hospital bed for 
each 139 of the white population but only one hospital bed for each 
1,941 of the colored population. This means that at that time each 
white inhabitant of the United States had 14 times as good a chance 
for proper hospital care as had the colored citizen. The facilities for 
Negroes are generally of a much poorer quality than for whites. In 
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1937 °nly about 35 per cent of Southern Negro babies were delivered 
- y , a physician, as compared to 90 per cent of Southern white babies 
and 98 per cent of Northern white and Negro babies. In the whole 
United States in 1940 there were only about 3,530 Negro doctors, 
7^92 Negro nurses, and 1,471 Negro dentists, and most of these were 
empbyed in the North. 4 It is true, of course, that Negroes cannot af¬ 
ford doctors and hospitals to the same extent as whites can, but that 
does not eliminate the fact of discrimination. 

• F er ^ a P s *he greatest need of the Negroes, in the way of reducing 
sickness and death, is for knowledge of how to take care of the body 
in both its normal and its sick state. Other needs are indicated by the 
diseases for which the Negro rate is strikingly higher than the white 
rate. These include pellagra (a result of improper diet), syphilis (a 
function of inadequate information, on the one hand, and social dis¬ 
organization, on the other), homicide (partly a result of cultural iso¬ 
lation of a subordinated people and lack of police protection in 
Negro communities), pneumonia and influenza (a function of inade¬ 
quate care), and tuberculosis (a result, largely, of inadequate sanita- 
an d poor diet). These diseases not only kill but also reduce the 
efficiency of Negroes to a much greater extent than that of whites. 
Pellagra, syphilis, and tuberculosis, at least, can easily be recognized 
as public problems—the removal of which is necessary to the health 
and efficiency of the entire nation. 

The infant mortality rate as registered is 69 per cent higher among 
Negroes than among whites (1940); the actual difference is probably 
even greater. The discrepancy in maternal mortality rates between 
the two races is much higher—official figures indicate that the rate 
for Negro mothers is two and one-half times as high as the rate for 
white mothers (1940). Both infant mortality and maternal mortality 
among the Negroes have been declining in the past decade. But the 
act that they are still much higher for Negroes indicates that much 
can yet be done to reduce these types of death among Negroes. 

We can conclude from known facts and the stated value premises 
that what is needed in the way of special attention to Negroes is con¬ 
stant vigilance against popular and official prejudice in the applica¬ 
tion of a general medical and health program. 

In view of the racial attitudes of the South, and in view of the gen¬ 
erally greater needs and smaller resources of the South, it is almost 
necessary that national organizations, and specifically the federal gov- 
er nment, take a firm lead in this work. A national policy, working 

/«. Census of the United States-. 1940. Population. Vol. III. The Labor Force 

gton: Government Priming Office, 1943), Table 62. 
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toward an improvement of health and a decline in disease, will in¬ 
crease the happiness and efficiency not only of those directly served, 
but also of the general population. It will also, if carried out with in¬ 
telligence and fairness, be a major example of the democratic process. 

5. The Case.for Controlling the Negro Birth Rate 

Aside from any desire on the part of white people to check the 
growth of the Negro population, there are in the South a great num¬ 
ber of Negroes—as of whites—who are so destitute that from a gen¬ 
eral social point of view it would be highly desirable that they did 
not reproduce. The same is true, though to a much lesser degree, 
about the North. Many of these people are so ignorant and poor that 
they are not desirable parents and cannot offer their children a rea¬ 
sonably good home. The chances of their children dying at an early 
age are much greater than those of other children. 

Without going into the reasons for spreading birth control in any 
population, a few remarks on the special reasons for Negroes are in 
point. One of the obvious misfortunes which a reduced birth rate 
could relieve is the poverty of the Negro masses. It is particularly 
strong as long as the state leaves the rising costs of bearing and rear¬ 
ing children almost entirely to the individual families. Since Negro 
women are employed to a greater extent than are white women, the 
periods of pregnancy, confinement, and dependency are a relatively 
greater economic burden to Negro families. If pregnancies occur too 
frequently, the mother’s health is endangered. Besides poverty, there 
are other conditions among Negroes which motivate birth control. 
One is the high disease rate, especially of venereal diseases. Children 
born of untreated syphilitic women, if they live, nearly always have 
some permanent defect. A third special problem is suggested by the 
extremely high illegitimacy rate among Negroes, in itself a result of 
the poverty and disorganization of family life among Negroes. 

6 . Birth Control Facilities for Negroes 

Public opinion, as measured by polls, is increasingly in favor of 
birth control. The number of contraceptive clinics rose from 34 in 
1930 to 803 in 1942. In seven states—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Mississippi, Texas, Virginia, and Alabama —public health 
authorities have taken the lead in bringing birth control clinics to 
rural areas where they are most needed. 8 

5 Letter from Mrs. Marie S. Key, field consultant, Planned Parenthood Federation 
of America, Inc., 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y., March 20, 1947* 
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The activity of the birth control movement’s workers, the Southern 
whites, and the Negro leaders—all with the same aim of spreading 
birth control among Negroes—promises a great development of the 
movement in the future. A serious difficulty is that of educating 
oouthern Negroes to the advantages of birth control. An intensive 
educational program is needed, giving special recognition to the prej¬ 
udices and ignorance of the people whom the campaign is to benefit. 
I he use of Negro doctors and nurses is essential. 

With the growing popular and legal acceptance of birth control, it 
would seem that a shift in emphasis is needed. The birth control or¬ 
ganizations have, in the past, run into so many difficulties that they 
are wary of direct propaganda that might antagonize doctors and the 
best people.” They tell people to see a doctor and so do not get over 
the fact that there are more easily accessible (and quite as reliable) 
devices for birth control and venereal prophylaxis than the ones usu¬ 
ally prescribed by physicians. None of the present activities should be 
cut out^ but the time has come for more direct and more widespread 
educational work. So far contraception has been most successful on a 
niass basis among city people, who learn about simple methods from 
their friends, not from doctors. The birth control organizations can 

do this more effectively, more speedily, and more scientifically than 
can rumors and jokes. 

. The main reason for advocating this shift in emphasis is that mass 

instruction and propaganda can reach more people in less time and at 

lower cost than the clinics run by doctors and nurses. The need for 

birth control is widespread and is only slightly touched by present 

activities despite their high cost. Birth control is fundamentally a 

simple matter, and it calls for adult education before clinical consul¬ 
tation. 


7. The General Picture on Migration 

Ever since they were brought to this country as slaves, Negroes 
nave been concentrated in the South. The North had little use for 
slavery and soon abolished it. The South, on the other hand, came to 
regard slavery as necessary to its economy and brought Negroes in as 
ong as it was legally possible, and after that, bred and smuggled 
them to increase the number of slaves. As a result, at the end of the 

. lv jl War the great masses of American Negroes were concentrated 
in the rural South. 

Even after the Negro was legally free to move as he pleased, there 
was relatively little migration until World War I. Outside the local 


Figure i. The Proportion of Negroes in the Population, by States: 1940 



Source: United States Census 
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migration, the only numerically important migration of Negroes be¬ 
tween the Civil War and World War I was from rural areas to cities 
within the South. 

The Great Migration, starting in 1915 and continuing in waves 

from then on, has brought changes in the distribution of Negroes in 

the United States. The proportion of all Negroes living in the North 

and West rose from 10.4 per cent in 1910 to 23.8 per cent in 1940, a 

net migration of about 1,750,000 from the South. However, because 

of the huge white population of the North, Negroes constituted only 

3.7 per cent of the total Northern population in 1940. Practically all 

the migrants to the North went to the cities and almost all to the big 

cities. In the South, too, the proportion of the Negroes who lived in 

cities increased from 22.0 per cent to 37.3 per cent between 1910 and 
1940. 


In spite of these changes, in both North and South, during the past 
thirty years, the great majority of Negroes in the United States still 
live in the South (Figure 1). Why has the Negro not moved around 
more in America? And why have his moves—even in the past gen¬ 
eration—been so restricted to a few main streams? A satisfactory an¬ 
swer cannot be given because of fragmentary knowledge. We can 
only review what facts there are. 

After Emancipation there were four possible types of places where 
Negroes could move. First, they could leave the United States. Sec¬ 
ond, they could take part in the settlement of the frontier West. 
Third, they could move to the growing cities of the South or to other 
rural areas in the South. Finally, they could go North. 

Colonization abroad had been attempted in the pre-Civil War 
South, but relatively few Negroes left. Some ten thousand Negroes 
went to Liberia and some thousands to Haiti before the Civil War, 
but after the war this emigration practically ceased. 

Negroes did not participate in the settlement of the West. Most of 
the Negro migration to the West has occurred in the past fifteen 
y? rs > a large part of it during the last years of World War II. 
The reasons why Negroes did not go west until recently are not clear. 

I he primary explanation seems to be that in rural areas of the West 
white settlers in the early days after the Civil War decided that there 
were not to be any Negroes. The same seems to hold true in most 
j^ral areas of the Northeast and in most small towns of the entire 
North. But the Negroes also came to regard it as difficult to migrate 
to the West, and there was little by way of established Negro com¬ 
munities in the West to aid any newcomers. At any rate, it soon be- 
ca me a popular belief among Southern Negroes that the only outlet 
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from the South was to the cities and preferably to the big cities, 
where Negro neighborhoods were already established. But there 
were cities in the West and a few of these grew rapidly. It is surpris¬ 
ing that cities like San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle did not 

attract a greater Negro population. 

The South also had its western frontier, Oklahoma and western 
Texas. Negroes did not move to the areas, however, in any great 
numbers. Southern prejudice against the Negro seems to have been 
the most potent factor in keeping the Negro out of the new employ¬ 
ment opportunities (oil and gas wells) in Texas and Oklahoma. In 
some towns, Negroes are not permitted to remain over twenty-four 

hours; everywhere the Negro is “kept in his place. 

Negroes did go to the Southern cities but not so much as did the 
whites. The growth of the city represents the greatest economic 
change in the South that has occurred since the Civil War. The In¬ 
dustrial Revolution, with its progress and new opportunity, came to 
the South later than it did to the North. But Negroes were not al¬ 
lowed to share in many of its fruits. The tradition persisted that Ne¬ 
groes could not operate machines, or at least that was the argument use 
to keep them out of the new occupations. Negroes lost out in many of 
the skilled occupations they had formerly had. In the Southern city, 
the Negro is now mainly an unskilled laborer or a servant. 

While Negroes have probably moved around locally in the South 
a great deal since i860, the net result of this movement has been sur¬ 
prisingly small. Negroes have not been permitted to take advantage 
of new opportunities in rural areas any more than they have been in 
urban areas. Not only did the Negro not share in the expanding op¬ 
portunities in the South, but also the areas in which the Negroes 
lived declined from an economic standpoint. Most important was the 
deterioration of cotton production in the Black Belt of the Southeast. 

Thus, the Negro did not share much in the growth of either the 
West or of the South. For a long while—until the First World War 
—it did not seem that he would share in the even greater growth of 
the North. During and immediately after the First World War came 
the Great Migration, and ever since then Negroes have not stopped 
coming to the urban North. 

8 . The Great Migration to the Urban North 

For the average Negro, living conditions in the North have always 
been more favorable than in the South. The North has—-in spite of 
considerable discrimination—offered him more economic opportu¬ 
nities (in relief if not in employment), more security as a citizen, and 
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greater freedom as a human being. Nevertheless, this great difference 
did not, by itself, cause more than a tiny stream of northward migra¬ 
tion for two generations, until 1915. 

What actually happened to a great number of Negroes at the start 
of the Great Migration must have been that they were unsettled, like 
everyone else, by the war and by all the changes occurring in the in¬ 
dustrial system and the labor market. They found their chances in 
the South particularly bad. In addition, they heard about new open¬ 
ings in the North. Negroes already in the North wrote letters to rela¬ 
tives or friends in the South. Such letters were often passed around 
the community or their contents were passed on by word of mouth 
among the illiterates. To these means of communication were added 
those of the Negro press and the labor agents sent out by Northern 
industries. 

A desire to improve oneself economically by going north was, of 
course, a chief motive for migration. Important was the general myth 
of Northern prosperity. Generally, however, the Negro was sought as 
an unskilled laborer and in such occupation, for the most part, he had 
to stay. The North, as well as the South, has been hesitant to mix the 
machine and the Negro; and yet, whether measured in terms of pro¬ 
portions in “desirable” occupations, average income, availability of 
unemployment relief or of other types of social security benefits, the 
Negro is considerably better off in the North than in the South. 

Allied with the desire for economic improvement was a desire for 
social improvement. Like many other oppressed people, Negroes 
place a high premium on education. In the North, Negroes not only 
could go to more and better schools but they could more easily earn 
the money to go to them. Many Negroes also felt they could no 
longer tolerate their subordinate and restricted position. The general 
freedom, excitement, and anonymity of city life also attracted many 
rural Southern Negroes. 


9. Continued Northward Migration 

After the First World War, many of the same influences continued 
and Negroes kept up their migration northward. With the depres¬ 
sion beginning in 1929, a new set of circumstances arose to determine 
the extent of the Negro’s migration northward. There were no 
longer new jobs for Negroes in the North; in fact, Negroes were laid 
off by the thousands. 


But a new form of livelihood arose to take the place of jobs. This 
was public assistance in its many forms. It was much harder for Ne¬ 
groes to get relief in the South than in the North. Hence, Negroes 
were again attracted northward—though not to the same extent as 
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during the period o£ World War I and the 1920’s. Many Northern 
states set up residence requirements—ranging up to five years to 
keep out migrants seeking relief. These requirements were not rigor¬ 
ously enforced in the early days of the depression, but even when 
they were, Negroes felt it better to trust to luck for odd jobs or to 
their friends until residence requirements had been met rather than 

to meet almost sure starvation in the South. 

Economic conditions had become relatively worse for Negroes in 
the South during the depression. Whites who had lost their smaU 
farms or their better jobs in the cities began to move in on the Ne¬ 
groes in the heavy unskilled occupations and even in the service oc¬ 
cupations—the traditional jobs of the Southern Negro. Southern agri¬ 
culture became worse, and the poorest owners and tenants—which 
included a disproportionate share of Negroes—were forced out. Most 
of these—including practically all the whites went on reliet, but 
many of the Negroes could not get relief and so moved north where 
practically no color distinction was made in the administration or 

public assistance. . - , A 

The prosperity and full employment that accompanied World 

War II again had its effect on Negro migration. Negroes were more 
fully absorbed into war industries in World War II than in World 
War I for two reasons: (1) a much greater need for all kinds of la¬ 
bor; (2) a deliberate effort by the FEPC and other agencies to pre¬ 
vent discrimination. These greater economic opportunities attracted 
Negroes not only along the traditional paths of migration from the 
South to the great Northern industrial cities, but also to other centers 
of wartime industry where there was a labor shortage: for example, 
the great shipbuilding centers of the South—Charleston, Hampton 
Roads, and Mobile; the new industries of the West in the Los An¬ 
geles area, the Portland-Vancouver area, the San Francisco Bay area, 
and the San Diego area. 0 There are not yet total figures for the 
amount of Negro migration during the war years, but close to 500,000 
Negroes must have migrated to Northern and Western industrial 
centers, and another 500,000 to the cities of the South. 

There were two factors that probably kept migration from becom¬ 
ing even greater: (1) drafted Negroes were in the age groups that 
most frequently migrate; (2) a special clause of the wartime man¬ 
power regulations allowed Southern farmers to hold farm laborers 
on the land as necessary to the war effort. 

0 U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, press release in un a 
papers, March 4, * 945 - Sec, also, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau ot the 
Census, Resident Nonwhite Population for Ten Congested Production Areas, 1940 ana 

1944 (typescript). 
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10. The Future of Negro Migration 

Taking the long historical view, the main observation to be made 
about Negro migration is that the Negro people have tended to stay 
where they were. Their movements between the regions of the coun¬ 
try have been decidedly more restricted in amount and direction than 
those of the whites, except during periods of rapid economic changes 
such as in wars or in extreme depressions. 

To forecast the future of Negro migration is, of course, difficult. It 
will be determined by social trends and by public policy. Certain of 
the main conditioning factors stand out rather clearly. The liberty of 
the individual to move freely in the country is a firmly entrenched 
principle of the American Creed. The future development will prob¬ 
ably be to reinforce still more in practice the individual’s freedom to 
migrate. 

There seem to be good reasons to expect a continuation of the 
northward migration, in spite of depressions and booms. The pattern 
is now set and the lines of communication established. The general 
level of education and knowledge of the outside world is rising 
among Southern Negroes. In the South the continued crisis in cotton 
growing, which we foresee, and the concentration of its effects on the 
Negro farmers, will continue to act as a tremendous push. The psy¬ 
chological effects of World War II will encourage many of the 
younger Negroes to seek the greater freedom of the North. It may be 
that the increased racial tension of some of the Southern states will 
increase northward migration. On the other hand, some Southern 
states are becoming more liberal in their attitudes, which may in¬ 
crease opportunities for the Negro in the South. 

In the North there are fair prospects of a somewhat decreased eco¬ 
nomic discrimination against Negro workers. This is largely the re¬ 
sult of wartime developments: the FEPC, although no longer in 
existence, has taught many employers that Negroes can be good 
workers; six of the Northern states have state FEPCs. Many of the 
unions now have many Negro members, some in skilled jobs; to pro¬ 
tect their membership they will have to continue to fight discrimina¬ 
tion. In the North the large and varied labor force also keeps employ- 
nient opportunities better. 

There has now been established a new pattern—migration to the 
West. While this is strictly in the realm of prophecy, it may be that 
the growth of Negro settlements in the large Western cities may 
mean the establishment of a new path of migration—from the South 
to the West. 


The Economic Background 


i. Negro Poverty 

Up to the late years of World War II the economic situation of the 
Negroes in America has been pathological. Except for a small minor¬ 
ity enjoying upper- or middle-class status, the masses of American 
Negroes, in the rural South and in the segregated slum quarters in 
Southern and Northern cities, have been destitute. Even now, war 
and postwar prosperity have only pushed Negroes above the line of 
semistarvation or dependency. They own little property; even their 
household goods are usually inadequate and dilapidated. Their in¬ 
comes are not only low, but irregular. Thus they live from day to day 
and have scant security for the future. Because of their economic situ¬ 
ation, their individual interests and strivings must be narrow. 

Why is such an extraordinarily large proportion of the Negro peo¬ 
ple so poor? One reason is that the Negroes are concentrated in the 
South, which is generally a poor and economically retarded region. 
A disproportionate number of them work in agriculture, which is a 
depressed occupation. Most rural Negroes are in Southern cotton 
agriculture, which is particularly overpopulated, backward in pro¬ 
duction methods, and hard hit by soil exhaustion, by the boll weevil, 
and by a long-time fall in international demand for American cotton. 
In addition, few Negro farmers own the land they work on, and the 
little land they do own is much poorer and less well equipped than 
average Southern farms. Most Negro farmers are concentrated in the 
lowest occupations in agriculture as sharecroppers or wage labor¬ 
ers. 

Nonagricultural Negro workers are, for the most part, either in 
low-paid service occupations or have unskilled tasks in industry. Few 
are skilled workers. Most of the handicrafts and industries in the 
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South where they have a traditional foothold are declining. The ma- 

£r nt L'“ ™ a ™ fa « urin g industries gave jobs to Negroes only during 
World War II, when they had to because of manpower shortage and 
the presidential order that war contracts could be had only if there 
was no discrimination. Neither in the South nor in the North are 
Negroes in professional, business, or administrative positions except 
in rare instances and except when serving exclusively the Negro pub¬ 
lic and even in this they are far from having a monopoly. Only 
recently have Negroes been allowed into white-collar jobs and the 
total number of them in these jobs is not high. And, most important, 
the unemployment risk of Negroes is very great. 

One may ask: Why are Negroes in the poorest sections of the 
country, the backward industries, the lowest paid jobs? Why are 
they not skilled workers? Why do they not hold a fair proportion of 

well-paid middle-class positions? Why is their employment situation 
so precarious? 

Part of the answer lies in the several factors of economic change. 
In most cases changes in the economic process seem to work against 
the Negroes. When modern techniques transform old handicrafts 
into machine production, Negroes lose jobs in the former but us¬ 
ually do not get into the new factories, at least not at the machines. 
Mechanization seems generally to displace Negro labor. When mech¬ 
anized commercial laundries replace home laundries, Negro workers 
lose jobs. The same process occurs in tobacco manufacture, in the 
lumber industry, and in the turpentine industry. When tractors and 
motor trucks are introduced, new “white men’s jobs” are created out 
of old “Negro jobs” on the farm and in transportation. Progress it¬ 
self seems to work against the Negroes. When work becomes less 
heavy, less dirty, or less risky, Negroes are displaced. Old-fashioned, 
low-paying, inefficient enterprises, continually being driven out of 
competition, are often the only ones that employ much Negro labor. 

It seems that the business cycles show something of the same 
tendency to work against Negroes as do technical changes. The 
Negro agricultural laborer is more likely to be forced out by de¬ 
pressions than is the white farmer and farm workers. In fact, in 
almost every given occupation Negroes tend to be “first fired” when 
depression comes. Even in the service and maintenance occupations, 
where Negroes are concentrated, Negroes are fired to give jobs to 
white workers. When prosperity returns, unless there is an extreme 
manpower shortage, the lost ground is never quite made up. The 
general level of unemployment, depression or no depression, is al¬ 
ways higher for Negroes than for whites. 
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Likewise the organization of the labor market by trade unions 
has usually increased the difficulties for Negroes in getting and hold¬ 
ing jobs. Even social legislation is not an undivided blessing to Negro 
workers. When the employer finds that he has to take measures to 
protect his workers’ health and security and to pay them higher 
wages, he often substitutes white workers for Negroes. Sometimes 
sweatshop industries, existing only because of low-paid Negro labor, 
are driven out of business by legislation or union pressure, and the 
Negro is again the victim instead of the beneficiary of economic 
and social progress. Negroes have been willing—if it were allowed 
them—to take the jobs at the bottom. But until the war forced a 
demand for them their unemployment was growing relative to that 
of the whites. 

2. The Vicious Circle 

There is a tradition that white people exploit Negroes. In the 
beginning Negroes were owned as property. When slavery disap¬ 
peared, caste remained. Within this framework of adverse tradition 
the average Negro in every generation has had a most disadvan¬ 
tageous start. Discrimination against Negroes is thus rooted in this 
tradition of economic exploitation. It is justified by the false racial 
beliefs we studied in Chapter 2. This belief in the inability of the 
Negro to become a good worker is bolstered by the low standards 
of efficiency, reliability, ambition, and morals actually displayed by 
the average Negro. This is what the white man “sees” and he ex- 
aggerates what he “sees.” He “knows” that the Negro is not cap¬ 
able” of handling a machine, running a business, or learning a pro¬ 
fession. As we know that these deficiencies are not inborn in him, 
we must conclude that they are caused, directly or indirectly, by 
the very poverty we are trying to explain, and by other discrimina¬ 
tions in legal protection, public health, housing, education, and in 
every other sphere of life. Poverty itself breeds the conditions that 
cause poverty to continue. 

The vicious circle operates, of course, also in the case of whites. 
Few people have enough imagination to see clearly what a poor 
white tenant or common laborer in the South would look like if 
he had more opportunities at the start. Upper-class people in all 
countries are accustomed to look down upon poor people as born to 
be inferior. In the case of the Negroes, this belief is strengthened 
by the elaborate system of racial beliefs, and the discriminations are 
organized into a rigid caste system. 
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3. The Value Premise in the Economic Sphere 

The system of social ideals, which we have called the American 

Creed, is not specific in the economic field. A major part of the 

ideological battle and of political divisions, in the past decade, has 

concerned a conflict of ideals in the economic sphere. “Equality of 

opportunity” has been battling “liberty to run one’s business as one 
pleases. 


The best way of determining our value premises for the economic 
part of this study is, perhaps, to start from the viewpoint of what the 
average American does not want. The ordinary American does not 
want, and probably will not want within the near future, equal in- 
come for everyone. Such an idea would be contrary to the basic 
individualism of American thinking. On the other hand, although 
there is a great deal of inequality of income and wealth in America, 
the American Creed has always been definitely opposed to class di¬ 
visions and class inequalities. Americans are, indeed, hostile to the 
very idea of class. But this hostility is directed only against a rigid 
system of privileges in which the individual inherits his status, and 
not against differences in wealth as such. The American demand is 
for fair opportunity and free scope for individual effort. 

In a new nation with rapid social climbing this way of recon¬ 
ciling liberty with equality is understandable. Great differences in 
culture within the nation and huge geographical space permitted 
some ignorance of distress. Because of the rapid tempo of economic 
progress and the rapidly growing market, economic adversities never 
id appear so final and hopeless. Land was abundant and practically 
free, and there was at least a national ideal of free education for 

everybody. 

The principle of noninterference on the part of the state in eco¬ 
nomic life, therefore, did not seem incompatible with the principle of 
equality of opportunity. There have always been qualifications of 
this idea, however. In recent times the qualifications have been in¬ 
creasing in importance, slowly remolding this part of the American 
reed. Probably most Americans are today prepared to accept a 
considerable amount of public control for the purpose of preserving 
natural resources. In the whole nation, a vivid realization has grown 

U P of the waste and damage done to these national assets in reck- 
css exploitation and speculation. 

n ^gard to the personal resources of the nation, Americans are not 
as willing to have public control. But in the one field of education 
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they have been the pioneering radicals of the world bent upon im¬ 
proving people by means of proper schooling. Within the past few 
decades this spirit has spread to other fields. Social legislation has 
been instituted to regulate children’s and women’s work, safety meas¬ 
ures and other working conditions in industry, and—later—wages, 
hours, and labor organizations. A system of social insurance has 
gradually been taking form. 

The mass unemployment during the depression of the thirties and 
the realization that whole regions and occupational groups can be 
brought to destitution through no fault of their own brought to 
full consciousness a sense of public responsibility for these things. 
For the first time America saw itself compelled to organize a large- 
scale system of public relief. For the first time, also, America made 
substantial exertions in the field of public housing. The school lunch 
program, the food stamp plan, and the distribution of surplus com¬ 
modities represent other activities in the same direction, as do also 
the attempts to induce Southern farmers and sharecroppers to have 
year-round gardens. Public health programs were expanded, and 
the nation is gradually facing the task of organizing the care of the 
sick in a more socially protective way. 

Behind this great movement is an unmistakable trend in social 
outlook and political values. An articulate opinion is gradually tak¬ 
ing form that there is a minimum standard of living below which 
no group of people in the country should be permitted to fall. Neither 
the political conflicts raging around the proper means of providing 
help by public measures nor the widespread uncertainty and dis¬ 
agreement concerning the actual height of the minimum standard 
to be protected by those measures should conceal the important fact 
that the American Creed is changing to include a decent living 
standard and a measure of economic security among the liberties and 
rights that are given this highest moral approval. 

At the same time, social welfare policy—by increasing stress upon 
the preventive instead of the merely curative aspects—is becoming 
integrated with economic policy. Social welfare policy is bound to 
become looked upon in terms of the economic criterion of what is 
to be got out of each investment of public wealth. 

We shall, in our inquiry, assume that the following norms are 
generally and clearly held on the higher or national plane in the 
hearts of ordinary Americans. 

i. There is nothing wrong with economic inequality by itself. The 
mere fact that the Negro people are poorer than other population 
groups does not in itself constitute a social problem. 
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2. No American population group shall be allowed to fall under 
a certain minimum level of living. This also assumes that Negroes 
and others can be poor. It insists only that poverty shall not go too 
far without being given public attention and help. It offers a means 
of evaluating the social effects of poverty and affords a motivation 
for social welfare policy. Even if the general principle of a minimum 
kY e living must now be considered as established in national 
thinking, it is still undecided how high or low this minimum level 
should be. 

3 * Our third value premise is bound to be the most significant one 
for our inquiry and it brings out the principal chasm between Ameri¬ 
can ideals and practices: that Negroes shall be awarded equal op¬ 
portunities. In so far as Negro poverty is caused by discrimination, 
the American Creed is challenged in one of its most specific and 
longest established principles. Equality of opportunity, fair play, free 
competition—“independent of race, creed, or color”—is deeply im¬ 
printed in the nationally approved social morals of America. 

Discrimination is, for this reason, the key term in such a study. 
This term is defined in relation to the norm of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity in the American Creed. 

4. The Conflict of Values 

This listing of the value premises, and particularly the third one 
demanding fair play, again brings out the split in American personal¬ 
ity and American social morals. The central problem is neither the 
exploitation of the Negro people nor the various effects of this ex¬ 
ploitation on American society, but rather the moral conflict in the 
hearts of white Americans. 

A few words may be said about some of the standard rationaliza¬ 
tions by which the American white man tries to build a bridge of 
reason between his equalitarian creed and his nonequalitarian treat¬ 
ment of the Negroes. The prejudiced white man has to justify to 
himself and to others his discrimination against the Negro. It should 
be understood that the popular theories which follow are based upon 
what the ordinary white man things are his own observations and 
upon what he believes to be common knowledge. The folklore in the 
South will be taken up first. 

Sometimes a mere reference to custom is advanced as a reason 
for economic discrimination against Negroes. A report on teachers* 
salaries prepared by a university in one of the Border states reads: 

An additional argument in favor of the salary differential is the general 
tradition of the South that negroes and whites are not to be paid equiva- 
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lent salaries for equivalent work. The attitude may be considered wrong 
from whatever angle it is viewed, but the fact remains that the custom is 
one that is almost universal and one that the practical school administra¬ 
tor must not ignore . 1 

For not a few, this logic that “what was and is, shall be and ought 
to be” seems sufficient. 

Interestingly enough, only rarely will a white man in the South 
defend economic discrimination in terms of white people s interest 
to have cheap labor available. Nearest to such a motivation come 
statements like: “This is a white man’s country”; or, more expres¬ 
sively: “We don’t have money enough to pay our white workers 
decent wages”; or, in regard to discrimination in the school system: 
“The appropriations do not suffice even to give the white children 
good schools.” 

Such statements are common in the whole South. They are made 
even by intellectuals. Often there is a further rationalization behind 
such statements to the effect that “Negroes are the wards of the 
white people”; “Negroes couldn’t live at all without the aid and 
guidance of the white people”; “What little they have, they have got 
from the whites.” The Negroes’ own sacrifices apparently do not 
count. Their poverty itself becomes, in fact, the basis of the ration¬ 
alization: “The whites give them all the jobs”; “Actually, they live 
on us white people”; “They couldn’t sustain themselves a day if we 
gave them up”; “The whites pay all the taxes anyway.” 

Then, too, economic inequality “has to” be maintained, for it is 
the barrier against “social equality”: “You wouldn’t let your sister 
or daughter marry a nigger.” The sister or the daughter comes 
inevitably into even the economic discussion. 

This is the ordinary Southerner explaining the matter in plain 
words to the questioning stranger. He is serious and, in a sense, 
honest. We must remember that the whole white Southern culture, 
generation after generation, is laboring to convince itself that there 
is no conflict between the equalitarianism in the American Creed 
and the economic discrimination against Negroes. And they can 
never get enough good reasons for their behavior. They pile argu¬ 
ments one on top of the other. 

The most important intellectual bridge between the American 
Creed and actual practices in the economic sphere is, of course, the 
racial beliefs discussed in Chapter 2. Their effect in the economic 

1 Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service , University of Kentucky, “A Salary Study 
for the Lexington Public Schools’' (March, 1935), p. 26. 
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sphere is that the Negro is looked upon as inherently inferior as a 
worker and as a consumer. God himself has made the Negro to be 
only a servant or a laborer employed for menial, dirty, heavy, and 
disagreeable work. And since practically all such work is badly paid, 
it is God’s will that the Negro should have a low income. Also, any 
attempt to raise Negro incomes goes against the “laws of supply and 
demand,” which are part of the order of nature. The Negro is a bad 
consumer, too. “If you give him more pay, he will stop working”; 

e will drink it up and start a row”; “Higher wages will make the 
ni gger lazy and morally degraded.” This last belief, particularly, and 

are strikingly similar to ideas about the 
laboring class developed by European writers in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries . 2 

On the^other hand, it is said that the Negro is accustomed to live 
on Little. ^ It is a marvel how these niggers can get along on almost 
nothing. This would imply that the Negro is a careful consumer— 
but the conclusion is never expressed that way. This popular theory 
is presented in the following way: 

. . observation alone would suggest to the unbiased observer that the 

negro teacher will be able to purchase within her society a relatively 

* 1 £" cr stan dard of living than the white teacher will be able to secure 
with the same amount of money . 8 


tatistical investigations are referred to which seem to indicate the 
remarkable fact that Negro teachers with smaller salaries spend less 
money for various items than better paid white teachers. 

scientifically, this is nonsense, of course. That poor people get 
a ong on less has nothing to do with cost of living. They must 
get along on less, even when the cost of living is higher for them. 
. ome f* m es, an attempt is made to give the theory greater logic by 
inserting the idea that “Negroes don’t have the same demands on life 
as white people”; “They are satisfied with less.” This assumption 
° A /" ac ^ c ^ ercnce in wants is, of course, entirely unfounded. 

. *v" ers are heard expressing the theory of lower demands on life 
m^the following way: “Their cost of living is obviously lower since 

, . ® whole Southern system of bias displays a precapitalistic tendency. When 
w ite Southerners object to a rise in Negro levels of living, they act much like the 
Pper classes in most European countries acted centuries ago when they frowned 
1., owcr class people’s rise to higher levels and even instituted regulations for- 
An humbler classes to have servants, to own certain types of dress, and so on. 

American Negro in a luxurious car draws unfavorable comment, and so—in 
#TT S did a Swedish maid who “dressed like a lady.” 

ettn °f the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, op. cit., p. 25. 
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they have a lower standard of living.” Lower wages and lower re¬ 
lief grants are generally justified in this way. The rationalizations 
amount to this: since Negroes are poor and always have been poor, 
they are inferior and should be kept inferior. It is seldom expressed 
so bluntly. Expressions like “standard of living” and cost of living 
are employed because they have a scientific flavor. They avoid hard 
thinking. They enable one to stand for economic discrimination 
without facing the fact that one is violating the American Creed.. 

In the North there exist practically none of these piled-up, criss¬ 
crossing, elaborated theories. Most Northerners, even in parts of the 
country where there are Negroes, know only vaguely about the 
economic discriminations Negroes are meeting in their communities. 
They are often uninformed of the real meaning of those discrimina¬ 
tions which they themselves uphold. 

It is generally held in the North that such discrimination is wrong. 
The present writer believes that a large majority of Northerners 
would come out for full economic equality if they had to vote on the 
issue and did not think of their own occupations. Northern states 
and municipalities, on the whole, hold to the principle of nondis¬ 
crimination in relief, and this probably is not only due to considera¬ 
tions of the Negro vote but is also in obedience to the American 
Creed. 

As will be shown in later chapters, however, there is plenty of eco¬ 
nomic’ discrimination in the North. The average Northerner will oc¬ 
casionally refer to the interest of himself and his group in keeping 
away Negro competition—a thing which seldom or never happens 
in the South. His rationalizations will seldom go much further than 
presenting his beliefs in the Negroes’ racial inferiority and the ob¬ 
servation that he “just doesn’t want to have Negroes around” or that 
he “dislikes Negroes.” Southern-born white people in the North us¬ 
ually keep more of the complete defense system and also spread it in 
their new surroundings. Even in the North it happens occasionally, 
when economic discrimination is discussed, that the “social equality 
issue and the marriage matter are brought up, though with much 
less emotion. 

A main difference in the two regions seems to be that the Southern¬ 
ers still think of Negroes as their former slaves, while the associa¬ 
tion with slavery is notably absent from the minds of Northerners. 

5. Economic Exploitation 

To the pre-Civil War South slavery was, of course, a tremendous 
moral burden. Human slavery, in spite of all rationalization, was 
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absolutely contrary to the American Creed. The South had to stand 
before all the world as the land which, in modern times, had de¬ 
veloped and perfected the evil old institution. 

But, in a sense, exploitation of Negro labor was less embarrassing 
to the pre-Civil War planter than to the modern Southerner. Slavery 
then was lawful and regulated. Today exploitation is dependent 
upon extralegal devices, and the popular theories defending caste 
exploitation are not recognized as respectable even by most Southern¬ 
ers. 

An examination of the actual practices, however, shows that the 
tradition of human exploitation—and now not only of Negroes— 
has remained from slavery as the most important factor in the South’s 
economic life. A great number of fortunes are achieved by petty ex¬ 
ploitation of the poor. As contrasted with the North, there is less 
investment, less market expansion, less inventiveness, and less risk¬ 
taking. Sweatshop conditions are more common. Even the Southern 
middle class depends on exploitation of labor. The white workers, 
in their turn, often seek to defend themselves against the potential 
or actual competition from Negro labor by non-economic means. 
They themselves are often held in paternalistic economic and moral 
dependence by their employers. This pattern of common exploita- 
tj® 11 where everyone is the oppressor of the one under him, where 
the Negroes are at the bottom, and where big landlords, mer¬ 
chants, and Northern capital are at the top—is obviously the exten¬ 
sion into the present of a modified slavery system. 

The South tries to blame its economic backwardness on the dif¬ 
ferential in freight rates, the national tariff system, and other eco¬ 
nomic irregularities, but these are minor matters. Nor does the 
destruction of material and human values during the Civil War ex¬ 
plain the present situation. About three generations have elapsed 
since then and such wounds can be healed rapidly. The same is 
true of the head start in industrialization that the North had; it 
could have been overcome. To complain about the lack of capital is 
to beg the question. In modern economics, capital is considered the 
result rather than the prerequisite for production. The investment in 
the South of Northern capital has not been detrimental but, on the 
contrary, is a reason why the South is not more backward economi¬ 
cally than it is. 

The explanation for the economic backwardness of the South must 
k® carried down to the rigid structure of the economic life of the 
region, which is derived from slavery and rooted in the minds of the 

people. 
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6 . Slavery and Caste 

It is often argued that the static, noncompetitive, and semifeudal 
slavery-plantation system did not fit into modern American capital¬ 
ism But in certain respects the surviving caste system shows even 
more resistance to change than did slavery. Under slavery, the em¬ 
ployer really owned his labor. He had a vested mteres in using it 
most profitably. He could move slaves where they could be P ut 
the best use-into new Western lands, for example. After Emanci¬ 
pation the freedman as a group were blocked from entering new 
rural territory in the Southwest. Before Emancipation it was in the 
interest of slaveowners to use Negro slaves wherever it was ptoh'ab e 
in handicraft and manufacture. After Emancipation, Negro laborers 
were squeezed out of skilled employment into Negro jobs. Since 
slaves were expensive, the slaveowner had an interest in caring tor 
their material welfare. The rise in sickness and death rates that 
seems to have occurred following the Civil War bears out the opin¬ 
ion that the first economic effect of freedom was a decreased level 

of living for the Negro people. 

Important for the development of the new labor structure into 
which the freed Negro slaves were pressed was the fact that Emanci 
pation was not related to any change of mind on the part ofwhite 
people. The reform was thrust upon the South. The South did no 
—and still does not—want the Negro to be successful as a freedman. 
White Southerners are prepared to abstain from many liberties an 
sacrifice many advantages for the purpose of withholding them trom 

^The temporary Negro vagrancy that followed the Civil War con¬ 
firmed the Southerner’s conviction that most Negroes will not 
work unless kept under severe discipline. 4 This was a convemen 
way out. It offered an escape from the difficult task of having 
introduce a new pattern of dealing with labor. The plantation bout 
was ruined through the war—ruined, it was felt, because ot tne 

4 In comparison with Southern whites, especially upper-class whites and wlnW 
women of all classes, Negroes were probably never characterized by unusual la* * 
It was only by comparison with the continuous labor under slavery, an ai cVCf 
forced unemployment, that Negroes suddenly appeared lazy. If Negroes w ^ rc ^ 
unusually unwilling to work, it was only in the first year or two after c en 
Civil War. In so far as it did appear during this period of general di$organizai» 
was just plain human. The institution of slavery to a great extent had debase o 
work in the appreciation of black and white alike. It was psychologically ines 
that slavery should backfire in this way, particularly during the initial peri o 
dom. 
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Negro. Under the circumstances it was likely that the South would 
try to build up a labor organization as similar as possible to slavery. 

As the years passed, the old plantation system re-established itself. 
After some attempts with a wage system, sharecropping became the 
labor pattern into which the Negroes and, later, poor whites were 
pressed. 

7. The Land Problem 

An economic reconstruction of the South which would have suc¬ 
ceeded in opening the road to economic independence for the ex¬ 
slaves would have had to include, besides emancipation, suffrage and 
full civil liberties: rapid education of the freedmen, abandonment of 
discrimination, and land reform. There were some few statesmen 
who grasped the importance of such basic economic reform for the 
Reconstruction program. Thaddeus Stevens and Charles Sumner 
saw it. But their strivings came to practically nothing. 

After the Civil War the overwhelming majority of Negroes were 
concentrated in Southern agriculture. Consequently, the greatest 
problem was what to do with these great masses of Southern 
Negroes, most of whom were former slaves. Successful reform of the 
Southern plantation economy must have included the following 
points: 

1. Paying the slaveowners out of federal funds. 

2. Breaking up the larger part of the plantations and paying the 
owners for them out of federal funds. 

3. Distributing the land in small farms to those who wanted it, 
with long-time mortgages on the property. 

4. Supervising the freedmen both to protect them and to educate 
them to their new responsibilities. 

5* Introducing taxation to pay the former slave- and land-owners 
and to reduce repayments for the land by the new owners. 

6. Helping Negroes to take part in the westward rural migration 
to relieve Negro population pressure in the South. 

The cost of this reform would have been trifling compared with 
the actual cost of Reconstruction and Restoration, not to speak of the 
Civil War. What happened, however, was that the slaves were freed 
without any remuneration being paid their former owners; and, 
with few exceptions, the freedmen were not given access to land. In 
spite of the lack of land reform and against heavy odds in practically 
all respects, there was a slow rise of Negro small-scale landowner- 
ship in the South until about 1900. But the proportion of Negroes 
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owning their own land has never been large, and it has been declin¬ 
ing for the past thirty or forty years. 

8 . The Tenancy Problem 

But even if land reform was not carried out, there should have 
been legal regulation of the tenancy system, aimed not only at pro¬ 
tecting the tenants but also at preserving the soil and raising the eco¬ 
nomic efficiency of Southern agriculture. There were individuals who 
saw clearly what was at stake. The Freedmen’s Bureau of the federal 
government tried without success to regulate labor and tenant con- 

t racts. 

Today the legal organization of landlord-tenant relations in South¬ 
ern states has no real parallel in other advanced parts of the Western 
world. There are a number of state laws—some of the most extrava¬ 
gant kind—to defend the planters* interests. There are a few laws, 
however, to defend the tenants’ interests. The tenant does not have 
any right to permanency of tenure on the land he cultivates. He 
seldom has any right to be repaid for permanent improvements 
which he makes on the land. The tenant is not secured in his con¬ 
tractual rights. 

Among the many laws to protect the planters’ interests against 
the tenants are the various kinds of lien laws. They are sometimes 
strengthened by laws making a tenant a criminal when he is deemed 
negligent in his duties. During the thirties, federal agencies have 
been more active in stamping out debt peonage, but it still exists. 

Another type is the vagrancy laws. Vagrants are made to choose 
between accepting the employment offered them or being sentenced 
by the court to forced labor in chain gangs. Another practice is for 
white employers to get Negro tenants or laborers by paying their 
fines at court. Or an employer pays a Negro’s debt to a former em¬ 
ployer or to a merchant and, by taking over the debt, also takes over 
the worker. The police and the courts have often been active in 
“creating” the debts by exacting fines for petty offenses or upon 
flimsy accusations. Sometimes a number of self-employed or unem¬ 
ployed Negroes are “rounded up” and given out for the price of the 
fines to interested employers who are short of labor. More often the 
police and the courts only act to enforce an existing situation of debt 

peonage. . .. 

The police and courts, as we shall show later, have traditionally 
been active as agents for white employers. Traditionally the planters 
and other whites have few scruples against taking the law into 
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their own hands. Threats, whippings, and even more serious forms of 

violence have been customary to maintain a strict discipline over 

Negro labor but have seldom been employed against white labor. 

The few laws in favor of the Negro tenant have not been enforced 
against the white planter. 



CHAPTER V 



The Old Plantation Economy 

and the New 


i. Overpopulation and Soil Erosion 

The main facts of rural Southern poverty and the distress of the 
rural Negro people in the South are well known. The plantation- 
tenant system is one of America’s “public scandals. _ 

Rural farm areas in the United States in 1940 had a population ot 
about 30,000,000. More than half of this population, over 16,000,000, 
was in the South; over one-fourth of the Southern farm population 
(around 4,500,000) was Negro. But the South had only 35 per cent 
of all land in farms in the country and the value of this farm land, 
as well as of the buildings on the land, the farm implements and 
machinery, was but 28 per cent of the national figure. Only 8 per 
cent of the Southern farm land was operated by Negro owners, 
tenants, and croppers, and their share in the value of Southern farms, 
buildings, implements, and machinery was equally small. 

The meaning of these broad facts is important. They are behin 
all the rural poverty of the South. The agricultural South is ° ver ' 
populated, and the overpopulation has been steadily increasing. More- 
over, since slavery days the land has been uncared for and wasted. A 
study made in 1933 suggested that one-third of the Southern lan 
was eroded and that at least half of all eroded land in the country 
was in the South. The soil is usually light, and there is heavy rainfall 
in most parts of the region. Concentration upon cash crops, such as 
cotton, deplete fertility, especially when planted without crop rota¬ 
tion or other preventive measures. The high rate of tenancy, leaving 
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the immediate care of the land to people who are not only ignorant 
but also lack any incentive to maintain the productivity of the land 
(as the preceding chapter suggests), is another cause of soil erosion. 

2. Tenancy, Credit, and Cotton 

The extent to which Southern cash-crop production is based on 
tenancy is indicated by the following figures. Almost three-fourths 
of all Southern cotton farms and more than half of the crop-specialty 
farms (tobacco, potatoes, peanuts, and so on) were, in 1929, operated 
by tenants. About two-thirds of all tenants in the South, and almost 
three-fourths of the croppers, worked on cotton farms. Of the full 
owners, on the other hand, less than one-third had farms where 
cotton accounted for 40 per cent or more of the gross income. Most 
of the other two-thirds owned farms which were crop specialty, 
general, or self-sufficing. 

Negro farmers have always been dependent on the cotton economy 
to a much greater extent than have the white farmers in the South. 
By 1929 three out of four Negro farm operators, as against two out 
of five white farmers, received at least 40 per cent of their gross in¬ 
come from cotton. Although not more than about one-tenth of the 
Southern farm land was cultivated by Negro owners, tenants, and 
croppers, almost one-third of the total output in cotton was produced 
on this Negro-operated land. In addition, an unknown but probably 
considerable quantity of cotton was produced by Negro wage labor 
on holdings operated by white farmers. The importance of cotton 
growing for the Negro farmer can hardly be overestimated. 

Cotton in most places is cultivated by a primitive and labor-con¬ 
suming technique which has not changed much since slavery. Cot¬ 
ton is largely responsible for the fact.that the Southeast alone had to 
pay more than half of the national bill for commercial fertilizers. 
Cotton growing invites child labor and causes retardation in schools. 

It favors large families. 

The wide fluctuations in the price of cotton—due to wars, inflation, 
deflation, and competition from other countries—makes cotton a 
most risky crop. In spite of all this, the continued cultivation of 
cotton is called forth by the plantation and tenancy system because 

is labor consuming, simple in technique, and easily supervised. 
Cotton production is also stimulated by overpopulation and tenancy, 
and—because cotton is a cash crop—by the dependence of Southern 
agriculture on short-term credit. The rural South has been dependent 
on outside credit both because of the low standards of income and 
savings in the region and because of the high requirements of op- 
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erating capital for cotton growing. The fluctuation of cotton prices 
and farm incomes makes lending abnormally risky and consequent y 
makes loans expensive. Also, from the point of view of business ad¬ 
ministration, the organization of banking and credit is most ina e- 
quate and it remains so because of the low plane of political life in 

the South. . i 

As part of federal agricultural policy, great improvements have 

been made by the organization of new credit agencies. But ere 1 
is still expensive and difficult to get in the rural South. This is part 
of the explanation for the lack of investment in land and buildings 
and the slowness of mechanization. To the tenants, credit pressures 
mean usurious rates charged by planters and merchants for advances 
on food and farming necessities. For agriculture as a whole, credit 
pressures—themselves partly caused by dependence on cotton grow¬ 
ing—mean a constant stimulus to keep the land in cotton. 


3. The Boll Weevil 

In this vicious system of economic poverty the boll weevil caused 
catastrophe. It advanced eastward, passing the Mississippi River about 
1910. The destruction was terrible. In many places, farms and planta¬ 
tions were permanently abandoned. 

But as one state was suffering, those west of it were rec ° v ^f in . g * 
Thus, the boll weevil helped Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, and Okla¬ 
homa to increase their share in the national output of cotton until in 
1929 they had about three-fifths of the total acreage in cotton, in 
these Southwestern states cotton cultivation is less dependent on 
Negro labor and is more mechanized. Therefore, concentration o 
cotton in these states tended to push Negro tenants off the land. 
The ravages of the boll weevil in the old Cotton Belt had the same 

In spite of all misfortunes, cotton was still king in 1929. More than 
half of the total acreage harvested in the South in 1929 was in farms 
for which 40 per cent or more of the gross income came from cotton. 
Also crop-specialty farms appeared much more important than in t c 
nation as a whole. Self-sufficing farms, too, were more prevalent in 
the Southeast than elsewhere, which reflects a cashless, agricultura 
economy. Dairy farming, on the other hand, has been lagging in t c 
South. In 1939 Southern agriculture accounted for only slig ty 
more than one-tenth of the national value production of mil an 
dairy products. 1 

1 Sixteenth Census of the United States, Special Cotton Report (Washington: Govern 
ment Printing Office, I 943 )> Table 16, p. 186. 
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4. Main Agricultural Classes 

, dances for small- and middle-sized ownership in the South 
have been more restricted than in most other American regions. 
Owner-operated land in 1940 had a lower acreage value in the South 
k 2 7 ‘/ 1 ^ nc ^ uc h n £ buildings) than in the nation as a whole ($31.37); 
the fact that Southern land operated by croppers had a per unit 
value. (® 33 - 2 8 ) even higher than the latter figure, indicates that 
only in part is this caused by inferiority of Southern soil. Rather, 
the explanation is that most of the best land in the South was origi¬ 
nally taken by the dominant plantation owners. The rest of the 
Southern farmers had to fight against heavy odds. They had to 
compete with slave labor and at the same time cultivate soil of lower 
quality. The Civil War failed to bring about any change in this 
condition. The owners of the plantations regained much of their 
political power. Their land was still superior in spite of being mis¬ 
treated. And to compete with the plantations was still to compete 
with sweatshop labor. 

In 1940 the total labor force in Southern agriculture—if we except 
the large group of unpaid family workers—was constituted as in 
the accompanying table. We see that there are many types of 
“farmers” in the South. 


M TABLE 

Negro and White Agricultural Workers in the South, By Tenure: 1940 


Tenure 

Number 

Per 

Cent 

Negro 

White 

Negro 

White 

Total* 

Owners and managers 

Cash tenants 

Other tenants, except croppers 
Croppers 

Wage laborers 

1,187,569 

173,628 

64,684 

142,836 

299,118 

507,303 

2,892,599 

1,384,249 

189,667 

510,815 

242,173 

565,695 

100.0 

14.7 

5-4 

12.0 

25-3 

42.6 

100.0 

47-9 

6.6 

17.6 

8.4 

195 


j • c : ^ at ?.°. n owner*, tenants, and croppers are from the Sixteenth Census of the United States: IQ40 
* General Report , Table 14. They include a small number of nonwhites other than Ne- 

7 -t ’ i: ata °*J wa 8« laboiers are from the Sixteenth Census of the United States: JQ40 . Population , Vol. IIL 
j* IT *. U.S. Summary, Table 63. 

Exclusive of unpaid family workers. 

Highest of the nonowners are the renters and the cash tenants 
who rent their farms for a fixed sum of money. All other kinds of 
arrangements entitle the landlord to a certain share of the main 
C £°P # Tenants who receive one-half (or less) of the crop are the 
sharecroppers. The cash tenants usually furnish all the work, stock, 
teed, fertilizer, and tools themselves. The other groups furnish less 
and less of these things the lower their tenure status. Those lowest 
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on the scale have little or nothing but their labor to offer. Sometimes 
their position tends to be even less independent than that of ordinary 
wage earners. 

5. The Negro Landowner 

There was a time when it looked as if the rural Negro had some 
chance of getting established on an ownership basis. By the year 
1900, 193,000 Negro farm homes in the United States were owned by 
their occupants—about 25 per cent of all Negro farm homes. The 
increase continued for some time, but at a slower rate. In 1910 the 
number of colored farm owners in the South reached 220,000. After 
1920 it declined, and dropped to 174,000 by 1940, even though white 
farm ownership increased in the South. 

The existence of any small owner-operator in the South, white or 
Negro, is always marginal, but the Negro has had special handicaps. 
There is his background in slavery and the fact that he has scarcely 
ever been encouraged to show much initiative or been taught that it 
pays to look after oneself rather than to be dependent. He has been 
given to understand that his racial status provides an excuse for not 
being able to shift for himself, and that acceptance of a low position 
would rate a reward bigger than that offered for attempts to reach 
a higher position. In the rural South he has certainly not enjoyed 
much legal security, which is a necessary condition for successful 
enterprise; he has certainly had far less of it than whites with whom 
he has had to compete. His best security has been to become associ¬ 
ated with a white person of some standing in the community; in 
most cases that has meant an employer-employee or landlord-tenant 
relationship. Since his earnings have usually been less than those 
of white workers he has had less chance to save for the purpose 
of buying land. The belief that he is racially inferior and the social 
isolation between the two castes have also affected the credit rating 
of even those Negroes who would have been excellent risks. His 
educational opportunities in the rural South have been extremely 
poor. 

In addition, rural Negroes are concentrated in plantation areas 
where few small holdings are for sale. The Negro did not share in 
the development of the West, but even in Kansas, where Negro 
settlements were made, there were not more than a few hundred 
Negro owner-operators in 1940. Undoubtedly the attitudes of the 
white settlers constituted the main cause for this lack of success. In 
the overpopulated, white-dominated districts of the South these at¬ 
titudes were still more pronounced. 
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The Negro has usually been at a disadvantage when competing 
with white buyers. Apart from economic and other factors already 
mentioned, he has had to overcome segregational and discriminatory 
attitudes of the rural white population. There has always been an 
active solidarity among white people to prevent Negroes from ac¬ 
quiring land in white neighborhoods. The intensity of these attitudes 
seems to have increased toward the turn of the century. There were 
even a few attempts at this time to pass laws blocking Negro owner¬ 
ship in white rural districts. It is noteworthy that the trend toward 
increase of Negro landownership stopped at about the same time. 

The past fifteen years, finally, have brought a new advantage to 
the white owner. Government regulations have, no doubt, helped 
the Negro owner along with the white owner. The fact, however, 
that the local administration of the new government policies was 
entirely in the hands of white people could not fail to make the 
Negroes a relatively disfavored group. 


6 . Tenants and Wage Laborers 

In 1880, 64 per cent of the Southern farms were operated by owners. 
The figure for 1900 had fallen to 53 per cent. By 1930 it was down to 
44 per cent, but by 1940 it was up again to 51 per cent—undoubtedly 
the result of the strenuous efforts of the Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion to increase farm ownership in the South. In 1930 a majority of 
the Southern farm operators were tenants and sharecroppers. There 
was a similar development in other parts of the country; but no¬ 
where else did it go so far. 

Almost two-thirds of the tenants are white. It does not follow, 
nowever, that white tenancy is more serious than Negro tenancy. 

ather, it is the other way around. Negroes, more than whites, are 
concentrated in the lower tenure groups, and in each tenure group 
egroes are economically much weaker than whites. Contrary to 
common belief, the majority of all tenants do not work on planta¬ 
tions but on small holdings. Most of those on small holdings are 
white, but the majority of the plantation tenants are Negro. There 

as been, however, a “white infiltration” into this mainstay of Negro 
tenancy. 

The plight of the plantation tenant is the problem of an antiquated 
paternalistic labor institution in the midst of modern American capi¬ 
ta istic society. Most plantation tenants are just ordinary laborers; 
cir work is usually supervised by the landlord or his representative, 
onaetimes they work by the clock and in gangs. Their wages, how- 
ever » are not determined according to supply and demand in a 
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free labor market. Wages are not fixed per hour, per week, or per 
year. Instead, the cropper gets a share of the product. The quantity 
of the product depends not only on the efforts of the workers but 
on the conditions of the soil and on the hazards of wind and weather; 
and it is not the quantity of the output alone but also its price that 
determines the final reward. While in other parts of our economic 
system it has been the accepted ideal that risk of investment should 
be directly correlated with the size of the investment, the share¬ 
cropper and the share tenant—although nothing but laborers from 
economic and social viewpoints—have to carry a considerable share 
of the risk. It is true that the share tenant shares in the benefit of a 
good crop and favorable market conditions with the landowner. It is 
true also that he does not have much capital of his own. If losses 
run so high that at the end of the year he finds himself indebted to 
the landlord, he may be able to get rid of this debt by moving to 
another plantation. But many times he may find that after investing 
a full season’s work he has not received anything near the wages he 
would have earned had he been a wage laborer with full employ¬ 
ment. On such occasions he has to face long months of semistarva¬ 
tion for himself and his family. That certainly is a business risk. 
Should the tenant have livestock or other assets, the landlord is al¬ 
ways free to take them to cover possible debts. In nine cotton states 
“the landlord has the legal right to sell any and all property the 
tenant may have to secure payment of rent and furnishings.” 

Any study of the system reveals that the sharecropper or share 
tenant usually has most of the disadvantages of being an independent 
farmer without the rights that ordinarily go with such a position. 
Seldom are his rights and obligations set down in a written con¬ 
tract. Usually he does not sell his own share of the cotton crop him¬ 
self. According to the crop lien laws in most states, he has no right 
to dispose of it until he has paid to the landlord all the rent due and 
the advances he has received during the season. Since he cannot do 
that until the crop has been sold and paid for, the landlord is legally 
entitled to handle all the marketing as he sees fit. 

Worse, however, is the pattern of making account keeping a one¬ 
sided affair. The tenant usually has to take the landlord’s word for 
what price has been obtained for the cotton, for the total amount of 
advances received from the landlord, and for what the interest on 
these advances is, and so on. An attempt of a Negro tenant to check 
the accounts against his own itemized account—if he should have 

2 Arthur Rapcr, “Race and Class Pressures,” unpublished manuscript prepared tor 
An American Dilemma (1940), p. 181. 
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an 1 imnnr f d ,n a r nClng ” ° f , food ’ clothin g> and other necessities of life is 
m^ortant part of die system. Since the tenant is ordinarily with- 

t resources otherwise he would not be a tenant-he cannot wait 

theref the Cro P has been harve sted and sold. He has, 

vear T? 1VC ° n 2 Cred , k baS ' S at least durin £ a part of the 

u- A a mterest , rates charged for these advances are extremely 

rr£)i’ f • 1 rate , of 10 P er cent is usual but, since the duration of the 

0n ‘y a few months, the annual rate is several times as high. 

rate w t0 ^°°f tei s sample study in 1934, the annual interest 
rate was 37 per cent. 

addit .'on, in stores owned by plantation owners where tenants 
must buy if they want credit, prices are often “marked up” to a con- 

tirrTu CXtent ' , When the advance s are paid in cash, which some¬ 
times happens, the tenant naturally has greater freedom to buy at 

inary market prices. The tenant usually ends the year in debt to 
nis landlord: it is to the interest of the landlord that the tenant re¬ 
am in debt so that he cannot leave the plantation. 

Hie system doubtless has some positive sides. There are good land- 
ords who try to take care of their tenants. They are the ones who 
get and hold the good tenants. Since the general standard is so low, 
is not expensive to be an exceptionally good planter and have the 
est tenants. It is our impression that most Negro tenants feel they 

of 1 ) m ? r , e °. r * ess out °f t * lc landlord depending upon what kind 
1 landlord he is, and how he is approached. But they have not often 

Deen taught that they have definite rights and definite obligations 
and that !t is up to them to make good. Several local Farm Security 
officials in the South have told us of how the paternalistic attitude 
on the part of the planters and the corresponding attitudes of de¬ 
pendence, carelessness, and lack of ambition on the part of the ten¬ 
ants constitute the toughest problem in their work. The plantation 

yjtem, in summary, fails to meet American standards of economic 
efficiency and justice. 


7 * Agricultural Trends during the Thirties 

Of all the calamities that struck the rural Negro people in the 
outh—soil erosion, the infiltration of white tenants into plantation 
teas, the ravages of the boll weevil, the southwestern shift in cotton 
u tivation—none has had such grave effect as the combination of 
or d agricultural trends and the federal agricultural policy of the 
lr Les. They have already rooted out a considerable portion of the 
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Negro farmers and made the future of the rest extremely problem 

It was during the thirties that the overproduction of cotton became 
serious. Demand declined sharply both at home and abroad due to 
the depression, to the growing competition from other countries, 
and to the increased use of substitutes. The cotton economy suffered 
much more from the depression, and recovered much less after- 
ward, than did American agriculture in general. Southern tobacco 
and sugar cane also were losing out on the international market. 
Thus, even under favorable circumstances, it would not have been 
impossible to avoid widespread unemployment of agricultural labor. 
Although attempts were made to deal with the problem of structural 
change, the major New Deal efforts, as we shall find, did not fit into 
a constructive, long-range program for a reorganization of Southern 
agriculture. War has, of course, brought temporary relief by using 
up surplus production; but after the destruction in Europe and else¬ 
where has been overcome, American agriculture will again appear as 
overexpanded. The long-range employment prospects in Southern 
agriculture, on the whole, are rather dark. 

8 . The Disappearing Sharecropper 

By 1940 it became apparent that tenancy was on the decline. In 
1940 there was a somewhat larger number of white owners than 
in 1930, but a slightly lower number of Negro owners. There was 
a much lower number of Negro cash and share tenants, and of 
Negro and white croppers. The changes do not mean that the situa¬ 
tion has been improved, but rather that it has deteriorated to such 
an extent that sharecroppers and tenants are being forced out. Many 
of the ex-tenants and ex-croppers may have stayed in agriculture. 
They have simply been reduced to wage laborers on the farms. 

The main reason why the Negro lost out, probably, was the fact 
that he, much more than the white operator and worker, was de¬ 
pendent on the cotton economy, which was hit most severely by the 
depression and by the falling off of foreign markets. Yet, the de¬ 
pression by itself seems to have had more effect on income than on 
employment, for the decline in Negro tenancy before 1935 was lim¬ 
ited compared with what was to come after that year. It seems, 
therefore, that the agricultural policies, particularly the Agricultural 
Adjustment program (AAA) which was begun in May, I 933 > was 
the factor directly responsible for the drastic curtailment in number 
of Negro and white sharecroppers and Negro cash and share tenants. 
The AAA raised the income not only for planters and other owners 
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but to an extent—for those tenants and croppers who were allowed 
to stay in employment. But hundreds of thousands of them were 
pushed off the land, and the AAA hastened their going. 

The fundamental objective of the AAA was to raise and stabilize 
farm income by: 

(1) Limiting acreages given over to cash crops, 

(2) Removing surpluses from regular markets to keep up prices, 

( 3 ) Paying direct subsidies to farmers, 

(4) Encouraging conservation practices. 

The cut in amount of land growing cotton was drastic, but improved 
methods of production kept up the output. So there had to be buying 
of surpluses by the government. Keeping up prices by removing 
surpluses from the market caused the United States to lose its foreign 
market to competing countries. Had it not been for the war, there 
could ultimately have been but two alternatives: either further drastic 
cuts in cotton acreage or collapse of the whole program. In either 
case, the Negro would have been hurt severely. 

9. AAA and the Negro 

Payments for reducing acreage obviously reduced the number of 
tenants. On the large plantations (where acreage could be and was 
most drastically reduced) the tenants were mainly Negro. There 
were other factors. At first, the landlords simply grabbed the benefit 
checks which they were supposed to forward, in part, to the tenants. 
The credit relations between landlord and tenant, the one-sided 
system of account keeping, and the legal impotence of the Negro 
tenants enabled the landlord to receive a larger share of the benefits 
than he was entitled to. After complaints, checks were paid directly 
to the tenants and the tenants received a larger share of the benefit. 
The later changes in favor of the tenants, however, gave the land¬ 
lord a considerable economic interest in decreasing the number of 
tenants or lowering their status to wage laborers. This is what seems 
to have happened in the latter part of the thirties. The net result 
was that there were fewer tenants and croppers, but more farm 

laborers. 

10. The Local Administration of the AAA 

The local administration is in the hands of the Extension Service 
that is, the County Farm Demonstration Agents—and the County 
Agricultural Conservation Committees representing local farmers. It 
our impression, based upon a large number of interviews, that 
the county agents in the plantation South have attitudes on economic, 
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social, and racial questions similar to those o£ the large landowners. 
Some of them are planters themselves. The committees, at least in 
plantation counties, have an overrepresentation of big estate owners. 

It is true that the Negroes commonly voted in AAA referenda tor 
certain decisions. But Negroes were seldom allowed to vote tor com¬ 
mitteemen. Not only Negro tenants and croppers, but Negro tarm 
owners as well, were jeopardized by their lack of influence on the 
decisions of the local AAA administration. The allotment of cotton 
acreage and benefit payments was rather a complicated affair. e 
accuracy of the records and calculations depended on the good will, 
conscientiousness, and competence of those in charge of the oca 
control. If they do not represent all local farm groups, it is like y a 
the rights and interests of underrepresented or unrepresented tarmers 
and tenants will suffer. This is more likely if such groups, particu 
larly Negroes, include a large proportion of more or less ll itera 
people who are unable to understand the intricate regulations we 
enough to find out whether or not they have been wronged. 


ii. Mechanization 

Another factor that seems bound to influence displacement of 
Negro labor on Southern plantations is mechanization. Unti no ^’ 
mechanization has not been important. The low degree or ' 

anization is the reason why cotton growing requires so mu ^ a ° 
and keeps this labor down to such low levels of living. At the same 
time, the cheap labor makes mechanization unprofitable. 

In the past fifteen years, however, there has been a slight ten ency 
toward mechanization in the Southeast. Considerable mechanization 
has already occurred in the two Southwestern states, Texas and a 
homa. Hindrances to mechanization have been both the difficulty o 
getting credit and the high rate of interest. The New Deal reform in 
the organization of agricultural credit reduced this obstacle con 
siderably. AAA benefit payments added to the supply of cash t a 
planters could use for mechanization. The great profits of the war 
have undoubtedly added to the ready cash in the South. Undoubte y> 
the main factor now holding back mechanization in the South is t e 
inability to get new machinery. When demand falls in the next ew 
years, manufacturers will certainly turn to creating and perfecting 
machinery for the special needs and new markets of the South. 

The threat against employment opportunities in the South is very 
great. Machines are likely to be used on large holdings. Negroes are 
concentrated in those regions where holdings are large. They are 
also more dependent on the cash-crop culture. They are objects o 
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prejudice, especially when it comes to handling machinery. To oper¬ 
ate an expensive machine is to have a position of responsibility, 
which, even in the rural South, must draw “white man’s pay.” More 
and more the Negro will be reduced to a seasonal worker, and even 
this opportunity will dwindle if chopping and picking should become 

mechanized. 


12. Labor Organizations 

In view of the labor displacement during the thirties, one would 
have expected widespread unrest among sharecroppers. There was 
unrest among the sharecroppers. There was publicity about it. The 
federal government did make attempts to improve the conditions by 
its various Farm Security programs. But the organized attempts of 
the tenants and sharecroppers to fight for their needs were rather 
weak and scattered. 

It should not surprise us that organizational efforts among South¬ 
ern tenants and farm hands were practically absent before the New 
Deal and remained weak even during the latter part of the thirties. 
Everywhere the organization of agricultural labor has always been a 
hard task. Isolation, a low educational level, poverty, lack of co¬ 
operative habits, the tradition of paternalism and dependence, fre¬ 
quent moving, a weak legal order, and the split between the Negroes 
and whites further hampered organization in the South. The last 
factor is of special importance. There is intense competition between 
Negroes and whites. The whites could not possibly gain anything by 
organizing unions excluding Negroes. Whites and Negroes are ex¬ 
changeable from the employers’ point of view, and, except during war 
time, there exists a pressing labor surplus, particularly of Negro labor. 

This is the general background against which the first labor move¬ 
ment among Southern farm workers should be viewed. The South¬ 
ern Tenant Farmers’ Union is the main organization in the field. In 
1946 it claimed a membership of 20,000. Whites and Negroes have 
been organized together and, on the whole, successfully. About 50 
per cent of the members are Negroes. 8 

The future of trade unionism in the plantation South is hard to 
predict. Economic pressure is likely to continue and become worse. 
The growth of unionism in industry in the South during the war 
means that legal protection for trade unions has been strengthened. 
The experience of unionism has also become more familiar. Negroes 
who have been in the Army may provide both leadership and a more 

8 Charles S. Johnson and Associates, Into the Main Stream (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1947), p. 99. y 
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South will be fertile ground for at least attempts at greater umomza- 
tion of the agricultural workers. 

13. The Dilemma of Agricultural Policy 

If the farm workers become organized in the South and if their 
organisations* are able to enter into successful collective 
with the planters, any success in ratsing the earnings and living levels 
of farm labor on Southern plantations will make plain 
overpopulation of Southern agriculture. Increased wag w m 
crease costs and encourage mechanization or will displace cott 
by other crops which do not need so much labor, or both. In the 
long run this is desirable in terms of both economic efficiency and 
human welfare. But the immediate effect, if vigorous measures to 
remove surplus population from the cotton land are not taken, 
would be increased unemployment; the Negroes would be hurt most 
This is the dilemma of agricultural policy in the South. , 

The dilemma is much more general. Whenever farming 
more productive and efficient, a lower number of acres and worker 
is needed to satisfy the demand for farm products. The lesseffioe^ 
are driven off the land and must be absorbed in other parts 
economy. On the other hand, to make farmers go >« or a y 
of almost complete self-sufficiency can do but little to cure ba ic rural 

overpopulation. It means dividing the farm population.into P^ 

only one of which would be allowed to go in or s P“ l diversify 
modern, efficient techniques. The other half would have to diversty 

its efforts and use inefficient techniques to the cx practi- 

would be working hard and getting little in return, including P 

cally nothing in the way of modern conveniences. This pi 
never provid g e what is understood to be “the American standard, of 
living.” Too, it would require the permanent stifling o j 

and an economic dictatorship to separate those kept *n “"imerci 1 

agriculture from those forced into a self-suffic.ent agricultur^uch 

solution on a large scale would not be acceptable to the American 
people. 

14. Economic Evaluation of the AAA 

While the restriction of acreage and the resuking unemploymcnt 

did not occur during the war, there is no reason to beheve th 
the difficulties inherent in the cash-crop system or the basic 
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t° n the S °^ ha r chan S ed - The y have merely been ob- 

^ured by the great demand and h.gh prices for cotton during the 

, Even lf th j AAA P ro S ram is not renewed, mechanization, 
specialization, and unemployment of Negroes is likely to go on- 

the r N° re ’ W f Hat WC t0 Say ° f the efTectS of the AAA P^gram on 
egro farmer applies equally well to the postwar situation. 

t J r ° m i the Point of view of efficiency, reduction of cotton acreage, 

die resulting dismissal of tenants, mechanization, or a rise in wages 

due to collective bargaining are desirable. But, employment must be 

tound tor the agricultural labor unemployed as a result of these 

ctianges. There is a need for more labor in American industry: 

houses need to be built; people need more and better furniture and 

other household equipment; large parts of the American population 

do not have enough health, educational, or recreational facilities. 

Obviously, the AAA policy should have included a large-scale effort 

X m M V k Part ° f the a £ ricultural population to industry. This effort 
s ou be concentrated upon the younger generation, which needs 
vocational training to make it fit for industrial work. In regard to 
Negro education in the South, this policy will require a complete 

rerorm ot the educational system and a reformulation of the aims of 
vocational education. 

Unfortunately, the AAA was carried out during the depression. 
JJuring the thirties even the experts doubted if there would be any 
P** *° r more workers in American industry. The shortage of 
JJkilted labor during and after the war showed clearly how mistaken 
is 1 ea was. Certainly, a policy designed to relieve agricultural 
overpopulation in the future will have to consider resettlement. 

15. Social Evaluation of the AAA 

A primary aim of the AAA was to bring relief to the rural popula¬ 
tion, which had experienced a serious economic setback. Huge 
amounts have been spent for this purpose. The total appropriations 
tor direct payments to farmers during the period 1934-1941 has been 
estimated to be over $5,300,000,000, or more than three-fourths of the 
total costs for all farm policies (including land utilization, soil ero¬ 
sion, rural electrification, farm security, and so on). In view of these 
lugh costs, one could have expected more results for those in great 
need. Yet, as we have shown, large numbers of those most in need 
or assistance lost rather than gained because of the AAA; the bene- 
nt Tk ,Cre n0t ^‘ str ibuted in relation to needs. 

he total agricultural cash income for nine Southeastern states was 
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twice as high in 1940 as in 1932. Nevertheless, it was still more than 
20 per cent below the 1929 level. There is no way o£ telling how large 
a share in these income gains the Negroes have received. More Ne¬ 
groes than whites have been made to leave the land, and those 
left, of course, got nothing of the increase of farm income or of AAA 
benefits. It can be argued that higher cotton prices and the AAA 
benefits allowed higher wages for those who stayed. Independent 
Negro farmers probably shared equally with white farmers of the 
same economic status. Negro tenants have increasingly received their 
share. However, the Negro’s share was by no means proportionate to 
his numbers and still less to his greater needs. Every tenant and share¬ 
cropper had to let his landlord get part of the benefit payments for 
the land he was farming, and the wage laborer received no part of it 
at all. And there are more white landlords and fewer white wage 


laborers. 

There is an even more basic problem involved: no consideration was 
taken of the fact that some groups needed aid much more than 
others. The manner of distribution of the AAA benefits, which were 
taxpayers’ money being used for relief purposes, gave more to those 
who had more. A sample study of 246 Southern plantations shows 
that the planters* average cash income per plantation was $2,528 in 
1934 and $3,590 in 1937. Out of these amounts not less than $979 and 
$833, respectively, came from AAA payments. The tenants on the 
same plantation, on the other hand, had a net cash income for these 
two years of $236 and $300, respectively, out of which but $11 and 
$27 were AAA payments. Thus, even in proportion to their higher 
“basic” income, the planters received more of this assistance than did 
their plantation tenants. A few large landlords may have received as 
much as $10,000 per year in AAA payments. It has now become ap¬ 
parent that the economic policy of the AAA only increased the prob¬ 
lems of Southern agriculture. , 

In a few years we—as well as other countries—shall again face the 
same agricultural problems as before the war. Some of the problems 
will have been aggravated. One-third of the American Negro people 
in Southern agriculture are still in the bottom layer of the American 
economic system; they have tremendous interests at stake in the new 
agricultural policy of America. It is necessary for them that agricul¬ 
tural policy be planned with recognition of the serious overpopula¬ 
tion, of the necessity of large-scale movement of labor, and of the big 
income differences within the agricultural population. It is both de¬ 
sirable and necessary that international needs and competition be 


considered too. 
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16. Constructive Measures 

Besides the AAA, there are a number of more or less independent 
agricultural policies with more constructive long-range aims. Much 
less has been spent on those policies than on the AAA. 

In some of the programs there is an emphasis on new sources of 
income—both agricultural and nonagricultural. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority (TVA) and the Rural Electrification program have en¬ 
couraged nonagricultural, rural industries. There is an enormous 
number of other programs: soil conservation projects; farm and home 
demonstration work; 4-H clubs; reforms in the farm credit system; 
county planning; encouragement of agricultural co-operation; re¬ 
search and experimentation; and together with these programs, adult 
education. 

Negroes are frequently not reached with these programs, although 
as a group they need them most. Co-operation is difficult where dis¬ 
cussion or participation on an equal footing between whites and 
Negroes is taboo. Landlords have often objected to farm and home 
demonstration agents approaching families on their holdings. More¬ 
over, by January 1, 1942, there were altogether only 558 Negro exten¬ 
sion workers in the South, or about 1.2 per 10,000 Negro persons on 
the rural farms. The corresponding figure for the total rural farm 
population in the South by mid-1939 was more than twice as high, 
or 2.7. 

One noteworthy accomplishment has been in the field of mortgage 
credit. The average interest rates for all short-term loans have de¬ 
creased substantially. Yet they are still very high. The real expense 
even for government loans in 1937 was no less than 11.9 per cent. 
Negro owners and cash renters should have some chance of getting 
assistance through the government credit agencies. But it must be 
considered that Negro owners and cash tenants have much smaller 
and less valuable farms than white owners and cash tenants and can¬ 
not present much security. Therefore, their share in this new gov¬ 
ernment credit must be far smaller than is the proportion of Negroes 
among even the more independent Southern farmers, who are mostly 
white. 

Indeed, it is probably even more limited; the local administration 
of some of the most important credit agencies is in the hands of 
credit co-operatives such as the farm loan associations, for Federal 
Home Loan Bank loans, and the production credit associations, for 
production credit loans. These associations are dominated by white 
farmers. It can be taken for granted, in view of previous evidence on 
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parent that the economic policy of the AAA only increased the prob¬ 
lems of Southern agriculture. 

In a few years we—as well as other countries—shall again face the 
same agricultural problems as before the war. Some of the problems 
will have been aggravated. One-third of the American Negro people 
in Southern agriculture are still in the bottom layer of the American 
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demonstration agents approaching families on their holdings. More¬ 
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credit. The average interest rates for all short-term loans have de¬ 
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even for government loans in 1937 was no less than 11.9 per cent. 
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not present much security. Therefore, their share in this new gov¬ 
ernment credit must be far smaller than is the proportion of Negroes 
among even the more independent Southern farmers, who are mostly 
white. 


Indeed, it is probably even more limited; the local administration 
of some of the most important credit agencies is in the hands of 
credit co-operatives such as the farm loan associations, for Federal 
Home Loan Bank loans, and the production credit associations, for 
production credit loans. These associations are dominated by white 
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how white farmers have misused administrative power under other 
new economic programs, that the temptation to discriminate against 
the Negro is frequently too strong to resist. 

17. Farm Security Programs 

There is a series of programs for the little man in the farm business 
known as the Farm Security programs (FSA). Hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of Southern farm families have received assistance under these 
programs. Negroes have received a good share in the FSA benefits-— 
almost as much as would correspond to their population ratio in 
Southern farm areas. Even so, these efforts do not measure up to the 
size of the problems: $5,300,000,000 was appropriated for AAA poli¬ 
cies during the period 1934-1941, but only one-fifth of this amount 
($1,121,000,000) for Farm Security programs. And a large part of 
FSA assistance consisted of loans on which repayment could be ex¬ 
pected. As for the Negro’s share, it does not compare with his relative 
needs and it is much more difficult for a Negro than for a white 
farmer in similar circumstances to receive assistance in this form. 

The explanation is simple. The poorer groups in Southern agri¬ 
culture, and particularly the Negroes, have no political power. As a 
result, this program is more limited than is other farm aid and there 
is less assurance of its being continued. At the end of 194 1 a c ° n e r ^ s ' 
sional committee, headed by Senator Harry F. Byrd of Virginia, 
while wanting to maintain the AAA payments, proposed that all 
Farm Security activities be abolished in the interest of wartime econ¬ 
omy. There are several reports that the Farm Bureau pushed similar 
demands. The result was a reduction in the budget of the FSA in 
1942. In August, 1946, the functions of the Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion were transferred to a new agency, the Farmers’ Home Admin¬ 
istration, where the work continues much as before. But these 
incidents indicate the attitude toward the Farm Security work among 
those who have power in the South. There seems to be a notion that 
since this kind of assistance is given to poor people it is relief and, 
consequently, bad, whereas the fact that the AAA payments are dis¬ 
tributed to all farmers, so that those in higher income brackets receive 
a much larger share than others, makes them “business and not re¬ 
lief.” Actually, both are forms of government assistance. 

The differential treatment of the Negro can be explained on similar 
grounds. The local administration is not entirely in the hands of the 
officials of the FSA. Clients usually have to be passed on by commit¬ 
tees of local farmers, over which Negroes have practically no in¬ 
fluence. Under such circumstances it is surprising that Negroes have 
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received as much as they have. The FSA has, from the beginning, 
been fighting courageously and persistently against differential treat¬ 
ment. 

There are still other difficulties. The laws and law enforcement 
give the tenant little protection against the landlord. The FSA would 
have been more efficient under a strong and impartial legal system. 
To rehabilitate tenants or other impoverished farms, it is not enough 
to give them loans, and then to sit back, expecting them to pay it all 
back while improving their economic status. It is a major educational 
job, and the FSA has faced it. 

It is a question of teaching farmers, who have known little but 
specialized cash- and feed-crop production, to diversify their efforts— 
to grow much of what they need for their own use. Farmers who 
have been nothing but dependent tenants have to become independ¬ 
ent farmers. They have to learn that, from now on, they have definite 
rights and definite obligations, and that it usually pays to stay at the 
same place. Detailed farm and household plans are made for them— 
if they do not know how to do it themselves; and they are encouraged 
to stick to those plans as far as possible. They are taught to keep ac¬ 
counts. Some are illiterate; their children have to be taught how to 
help them. Many clients have difficulties because they are sick; a co¬ 
operative health program is organized for them. The idea behind 
FSA, which was begun in 1934 and completely organized in 1937, 
was that it would be far better to help needy rural families, who were 
competent and willing to work, to grow their own food and earn a 
little cash income on farms rather than to give them cash doles. 

The rehabilitation program, which includes assistance of various 
kinds on an individual basis, takes up the major part of the work and 
the budget of FSA. By December, 1939, there were in the South 
154,000 white and 45,000 Negro “standard rehabilitation borrowers.” 
While more than one-fourth of the Southern rural farm population 
is Negro, the number of Negroes on the program was a somewhat 
smaller proportion (23 per cent) of the total number of clients. Com¬ 
pared with the total estimated number of white and colored farm 
families which were either on relief or had an income of less than 
$500, the participation in the program amounted to 22 per cent of 
the whites and 11 per cent of the Negroes. This suggests that a low- 
income white family had about twice the chance of a Negro family 
in the same circumstances of being accepted on the program. The 
average amount of loan advances was somewhat higher for white 
($685) than for colored ($606) clients. 

Although the Negroes’ gross cash income during 1939 was 40 per 
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cent lower than that of white clients in the South, their repayment 
record was a slightly better one. The net income of the Negro clients 
was rather low—less than $100 in cash and about $240 in home-use 
production—whereas the corresponding figures for white clients were 
about S200 and $275, respectively. Both groups of clients bettered 
their conditions to a great extent during the time they were on the 
program—Negroes relatively more than whites. 

Nobody who has had any contact with those doing field work for 
the FSA can escape being impressed by these attempts to rehabilitate 
farm families by “helping the clients to help themselves.” The Farm 
Security work, after this period of experimentation, has provided the 
kind of practical experience that would be needed for a major reform 
of land and tenure conditions. 




CHAPTER VI 1 


Jobs Outside Agriculture 


i. The Urbanization of the Negro People 

It is necessary to remind the reader that only a part of the present 
form population in the South has any future on the land. Few people 
realize that almost two-thirds of the Negroes now live in nonfarm 
areas, and that eventually most Negroes will have to enter the non- 
agricultural economy of America. There is a widespread attitude in 
cities that the Negro ought to stay where he belongs—on the South¬ 
ern farm land. But, as we have seen, there are few opportunities on 
Southern farm lands except for those with large amounts of capital. 

The attitude that Negroes should stay in the rural South will not 
be able to stop the gradual urbanization of the Negro people. As we 
saw in Chapter 3, migration to the cities has been going on for a long 
time, and since the First World War the Negro farm population has 
actually been declining because of migration. But the popular atti¬ 
tude that the Negroes had better stay where they are has given, and 
will probably continue to give, a basis for segregation and discrimina¬ 
tion both in housing and in employment. It even increases the igno¬ 
rance about Negroes by making everyone want to look the other way. 

2. In the South 

Slavery and the suppression of free Negroes gave to Southern Ne¬ 
groes a monopoly on labor for a few years after the Civil War. Un¬ 
skilled work was considered inferior in the South, and fit only for 
Negroes. Negroes were the domestics and the laborers. Negroes were 
also, to a large extent, the craftsmen and the mechanics. They were 

1 The material in this and the following chapters covers the period up to 1940. The 
changes brought about by World War II are extremely important and will be discussed 
in Chapter 8. 

IOI 
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carpenters, bricklayers, painters, blacksmiths, harness makers, tailors, 
and shoemakers. For even skilled labor was degraded, and whites had 
often been denied the opportunity of acquiring training since so many 
masters had preferred to work with slaves. The high price paid for 
skilled slaves had encouraged their training in the crafts. But the 
great majority of Negroes, even in the cities, were domestics and un¬ 
skilled laborers. Skilled or unskilled, their protection was that their 
work was characterized as “Negro jobs” and usually badly paid. 

From the beginning the Negroes’ position in the Southern non- 
agricultural labor market has been influenced by two trends working 
in opposite directions. One is the general expansion of the Southern 
nonagricultural economy. This tends constantly to increase the em¬ 
ployment opportunities for Negroes as well as for whites. The other 
force is the competition from white job seekers. This tends to exclude 
Negroes from employment and to press them downward in the oc¬ 
cupational levels. 

The result of this pressure is well known; Negroes have been 
driven out of one kind of job after another. The competition from 
the white workers, and the gradual loss of protection from the former 
master class, meant not only that the Negroes’ share in many tradi¬ 
tional “Negro occupations” became smaller, but also, in most cases, 
Negroes failed to get an appreciable share in new jobs. Negro work¬ 
ers, therefore, are likely to be found in backward industries and oc¬ 
cupations, as the expanding ones are usually the new ones. Whenever 
work became less strenuous, less dirty, and generally more attractive, 
these occupations often became “white man’s work” instead of Ne¬ 
gro jobs.” 

The increased use of white women in industry meant a new source 
of competition. It also raised a new block against employing Negroes 
because of the “social equality” issue. White women and Negroes 
cannot work together under the Southern code. The Jim Crow legis¬ 
lation, enacted in the 1890’s, drew the color line even sharper and 
thus had great importance in the economic sphere. During this de¬ 
velopment, defensive beliefs were constantly growing among the 
whites in the South that the Negro was inefficient, unreliable, and 
incompetent to work with machines. It was true that fewer and fewer 
young Negroes could keep up with skills when they were not allowed 
to experience the better working conditions and the new techniques 

or get training. . 

How, then, have the rising numbers of urban Negroes earned their 

living? For one thing, there has been a growing number of upper- 
and middle-class white families in the cities who can employ domestic 
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servants. It is traditional in the South that every family which can 
afford it, even down to the lower middle class, should have domestic 
help. The growing industries, furthermore, created a considerable 
number of laboring jobs for Negroes, even when they were excluded 
from the machines. And they did get into some industries. 

During parts of the period up to the First World War the abso¬ 
lute gains in job opportunities for Negroes in the South, in spite of 
relative losses, were considerable. From 1890 to 1910 Negro male 
workers in nonagricultural pursuits increased by two-thirds, or by 
more than 400,000. This increase was due mainly to expansion in 
certain typical “Negro job” industries, such as saw and planing mills, 
coal mining, and maintenance-of-way work on railroads. Since 1910, 
however, there has been a drastic decline in the gains made by 
Negroes. From 1910 to 1930 Negro males engaged in nonagricultural 
pursuits in the South increased by less than one-third, or by less than 
300,000. 

During the thirties the Negro’s losses in employment were ex¬ 
tremely serious. It was during the thirties that large numbers of 
Negroes were driven out of agriculture at a rapid rate. Many of these 
went to the city, where there was at least varied opportunity for em¬ 
ployment and where relief standards were more liberal. In spite of 
the increase in the Negro population of the cities, Negroes continued 
to lose in importance as an element in Southern urban labor. The 
general increase in unemployment made white workers try even more 
to “drive the Negroes out.” There was little increase in industrial 
expansion in the South during this period and less opportunity in 
the North to induce migration. All these factors made the plight of 
the Southern urban Negro extremely difficult. The history of the 
Negro in skilled and unskilled labor in the South from 1865 to 1940 
is one of steadily increasing hardship, at least relative to the position 
of whites. The war brought changes; these will be discussed in a 
later chapter. 

3 . In the North 

At the close of the Civil War the Negro wage earner in the North 
had a different position than in the South. There were only a few 
Negroes in the North, so that no occupations could be considered 
“Negro jobs.” Negroes were not protected in their jobs by the vested 
interests of a white master class. Competition from white workers 
was intense. The constant stream of European immigrants to the 
North provided cheap labor which competed with Negro labor for 
even the lower jobs such as servants and common laborers. The trade 
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unions were concentrated in the crafts; most of the time they kept 
Negroes out of skilled work. They could do it as unions were stronger 
in the North than in the South and as the Northern Negroes did not 
have the handicraft training Southern Negroes got under slavery. 
These are the things that established the opinion that the Negro 
could earn a living easier in the South than in the North. 

This is still told to the observer in the South today, when it certainly 
is an exaggeration. Even for earlier times the proposition sounds 
questionable. The tremendous industrial development in the North 
and the small number of Negroes compared to the total labor demand 
were factors that worked to the Negroes’ advantage. If we look over 
the whole period from the Civil War up to 1940, the general picture 
is that, while the Negroes in the South have been gradually losing out 
in most lines of work where they had been firmly entrenched at the 
time of slavery and have been allowed to get a favorable position in 
but few of the new industries, Negroes in the North have made some 
fairly significant gains in some occupations which are new or where 
few if any Negroes were allowed to work before. Still Negroes are 
completely, or almost completely, kept out of many manufacturing 
lines in the North. 

A combination of factors explains the Negroes’ gains in the North: 
the scarcity of labor during the First World War and the boom of 
the twenties, and at the same time the decline of immigration; lack 
of deep race prejudice on the part of white workers at first; the use 
of Negroes by employers to prevent unionization or break strikes. 
Obviously none of these conditions gave Negroes a firm and perma¬ 
nent hold on the Northern labor market, although between 1910 and 
1930 they did manage to gain a foothold in some industries. 

Between 1910 and 1930 the number of male Negro workers in non- 
agricultural pursuits in the North increased by 480,000, that is, more 
than doubled. Even the absolute increase was much larger than that 
in the South (about 295,000). Most of the increase occurred in the 
nonmanufacturing groups: domestic and nondomestic service work¬ 
ers, helpers, delivery men, teamsters, truck drivers, and so on. Other 
increases occurred in the building industry, among longshoremen, in 
garages; large gains were made in the coal mines and in the iron, 
steel machinery, and vehicle industries. Also important were gains in 
the clothing industries and certain food industries, particularly 
slaughter and meat-packing houses. But most other Northern manu¬ 
facturing industries failed to hire Negro workers in any appreciable 
numbers. Thus, even in the North, the Negro remained confined to 
certain jobs—either those where he had earlier acquired something 
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of a traditional position or where he managed to gain a foothold 
during the labor market crisis of the First World War. 

This should be emphasized: large employment gains for Negroes 
in the North—except for the war boom of the Second World War— 
occurred only during the short period from the First World War 
until the end of the twenties. During the thirties the upward trend 
in number of Negro workers was broken even more definitely than 
in the urban South—and this in spite of the fact that the Negro popu¬ 
lation in the large Northern cities increased by as much as 23 per 
cent between 1930 and 1940. 

This is explainable on several grounds. The depression hit the 
North worse than the South. Nevertheless, Negroes continued to go 
north in great numbers, because of better social conditions and higher 
relief standards. The decline in employment opportunities in the 
North during the thirties was thus due in part to the fact that the 
North, in other respects, treated the Negro better than the South did. 
Still, the record of the North is not a good one. Labor unions discrimi¬ 
nated and so did many employers, especially when it came to skilled 
work. 


4. The Employment Hazards of Unskilled Work 

The concentration of Negroes in unskilled work is a hazard to fu¬ 
ture employment prospects. It means that the Negro’s chances not 
only of getting ahead but of keeping any employment at all are re¬ 
stricted. The expansion in unskilled occupations has been limited 
during recent decades compared with that in occupations above the 
unskilled class. There are those who think that Negroes are over- 
ambitious when they try to get out of their position as common la¬ 
borers, but Negroes must become skilled workers since the demand 
for unskilled workers is declining. Wage increases tend to spur 
mechanization; it goes without saying that the Negroes are the main 
sufferers in such a development. Unemployment, also, falls first on 
the less essential, unskilled laborer. 

5. The Size of the Negro Labor Force 

Considering the limitations that Negroes face in every occupation, 
what proportion of Negroes have any jobs at all? In nonfarm areas 
of the United States in 1940, 47 per cent of all nonwhite persons, 14 
years of age or over, were registered as having employment. The cor¬ 
responding figure for the white population was slightly lower, or 45 
per cent. This does not mean that employment figures were more 
favorable for Negroes than for whites. It is because Negro women to 
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a great extent take on gainful work outside their homes. Of all non¬ 
white women, 36 per cent were employed; for white women the 
figure was 24 per cent. For men it was the other way around: non¬ 
white men had employment less often (59 per cent) than had white 
men (66 per cent). This difference was greater in the North. In many 
Northern centers only about one-half of the Negro men had any em¬ 
ployment. About 25 per cent of the nonwhite male labor force in 
nonfarm areas was without any employment on the labor market in 
1940; and 15 per cent did not even have any work relief assignments. 
The corresponding figures for white males (16 and 11 per cent, re¬ 
spectively) were significantly lower. There was a similar difference, 
although on a somewhat lower level, between white and nonwhite 
females. 

These race differences in employment are the result of two oppos¬ 
ing factors. One is that the extreme poverty of most Negro families 
forces Negro women as well as Negro boys and aged Negro men on 
the labor market to a much greater extent than among whites. On 
the other hand, among both men and women who “are in the labor 
market” the proportion of those who fail to get any jobs is much 
higher for Negroes than for whites. There is often a causal relation 
between these two factors. A Negro woman may take a job because 
her husband is without one. On the other hand, if the employment 
situation is discouraging, some of the workers, particularly if they 
have secured public assistance, and especially if they are getting old, 
will tend to leave the labor market permanently. 

The total number of both employed and unemployed workers (the 
so-called “labor force”) has traditionally been much larger, in pro¬ 
portion, among Negroes than among whites. Gradually, however, an 
equalization between white and Negro male workers has taken place. 
This equalization was probably due to large-scale public relief, par¬ 
ticularly old-age assistance, assistance to dependent children, and so 
on. In addition, during the great unemployment among Negroes in 
the thirties, Negroes who had lost their jobs, more often than whites, 
were probably discouraged from offering their services, and, thus, 
ceased to belong to either the actual or the potential labor force. 

We should not, however, be hasty in jumping to the conclusion that 
“relief has demoralized the Negro.” While this may have happened 
in individual cases among both whites and Negroes, we must keep 
in mind that no appeal has been made to the Negro to better himself 
economically. On the contrary, white people, by means of the severe 
job restrictions they have imposed upon the Negro—and by denying 
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him sufficient public health facilities—have forced him to accept pub¬ 
lic relief as one of his “major occupations.” Therefore, if the Negro 
has become “demoralized,” it is because white people have given him 
a smaller share of the steady and worth-while jobs than of the public 
assistance benefits. 

It should be emphasized, further, that, in spite of the more liberal 
relief policies of the past decades, there were until 1940 a proportion¬ 
ately greater number of workers and job seekers in the Negro than in 
the white population. The decline has occurred mainly among aged 
persons, who should be allowed to retire, among youth, who need 
some additional education, and among women, who have their own 
homes and families to attend to. 

In the future, however, this problem may become of increasing 
significance. There is still much discrimination against the Negro in 
the relief system. If the discriminatory practices should be removed, 
but if job restrictions are maintained, then there is a real danger that 
the Negro will become a burden on the national economy. This is 
the basic dilemma in the problem of the Negroes being accepted into 
American economic life. It must be faced squarely. 

6 . The White-Collar Occupations 

The position of the Negro in business, the professions, public serv¬ 
ice, and other white-collar jobs is far different from that of the Negro 
wage earner. As a wage earner, the Negro is kept out of many trades. 
He is commonly held down to the position of laborer and is kept out 
of skilled work. But there are always possibilities for him to enter 
these jobs, and he is always struggling to do so. In the white-collar 
jobs, however, exclusion is usually much more complete and “settled.” 
This is because of “social” considerations as well as economic ones. 

Most Negro workers serve the white-dominated economy, but most 
Negro businessmen, professionals, and Negro white-collar workers 
are either dependent on the segregated Negro community for their 
market or they serve in public institutions—like schools and hospitals 
—set up exclusively for the use of Negroes. (Some civil service em¬ 
ployees are the only significant exceptions.) 

This exclusion from the larger white economy means a severe re¬ 
striction upon the opportunities for Negroes to reach an upper- or 
middle-class status. It is one of the main ways of keeping the Negro 
upper and middle classes small. It also means that there is practically 
no opportunity for some kinds of work: while the Negro community 
gives places for a fair number of Negro preachers, teachers, and 
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neighborhood storekeepers, it does not offer much chance for engi¬ 
neers, architects, or managers of industry. The latter group have to 
work in the white economy, which does not want Negroes in such 
positions. 

The poverty of the Negro people also limits the opportunity for 
Negro businessmen and professionals. Since they are excluded from 
the white market, it becomes important for them to hold the Negro 
market as a monopoly. The monopoly over the Negro market of 
teachers, preachers, undertakers, beauticians, and others is generally 
respected. The Negro storekeeper, on the other hand, is in severe 
competition with the white storekeeper. To a lesser extent this is true 
also of the Negro doctor. The Negro lawyer has an even worse com¬ 
petitive position. The Negro journalist does not have to compete 
with whites in the Negro press, but, to some extent, the Negro press 
has to compete with the white press. All Negro businessmen and 
professionals have to try to make as much use as possible of racial 
solidarity as a selling point. This means that the entire Negro middle 
and upper class is caught in a dilemma. On the one hand, they find 
that the caste wall blocks their economic and social opportunities. 
On the other hand, they have a vested interest in racial segregation, 
since it gives them what opportunity they have. 

7. The Negro in Business 

In 1939 there were not quite 30,000 Negro retail stores, giving em¬ 
ployment to a total of 43,000 persons. The total sales in 1939 were less 
than 2 /io of 1 per cent of the national total. 

The Negro’s showing in business appears particularly poor when 
compared with that of certain other “alien” groups. The foreign-born 
are underrepresented in most white-collar jobs, but they are a larger 
proportion of the retail dealers than corresponds to their proportion 
in the population. This high proportion may be caused, of course, by 
their having greater difficulties than native Americans in getting em¬ 
ployment in many other occupations. At the same time, it indicates a 
certain resourcefulness in the struggle against unemployment. Par¬ 
ticularly interesting is the great number of stores and restaurants 

operated by Chinese and Japanese. 

It is a problem to explain why the Chinese have been able to build 
up a prosperous restaurant business with white patronage, whereas 
Negro-owned eating places have but few white customers. It is true 
that the Chinese restaurant profits from the special appeal that a 
foreign culture always seems to have to the American. But Southern 
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cooking has a similar reputation outside the South. Since the servants 
of the Southern aristocracy have usually been Negroes, well-trained 
Negro cooks and waiters have not been lacking, and one would have 
expected that the Negro-owned restaurant would have had a good 
chance to succeed. There are many reports about Negro restaurants 
having been popular among the white upper class in earlier times. 

Already in the 1890*5, however, the Negro caterer was losing out. 
Part of the explanation is probably the change in the character of the 
upper-class restaurant business. It became necessary to invest large 
capital in restaurants intended for the wealthy. The Negro caterer 
failed to modernize his business and be efficient generally. There 
have been, of course, social and political pressures as well as economic 
ones against Negro caterers. 

The famous old Negro barbershops went the same way as the 
Negro restaurants. Laundry work is a similar example. It was the 
whites and the Chinese who started the commercial laundries, which 
have taken hundreds of thousands of job opportunities away from 
the Negro home laundresses. Not only his experience as a worker, 
but also his self-interest should have encouraged the Negro to go into 
this kind of business as an independent owner. Yet he failed to do so. 

The fact that the Negro failed to establish himself in ordinary 
manufacturing industries is less surprising. In most manufacturing 
lines he has not even been able to become a skilled worker, much less 
a foreman, engineer, or office worker. The chances of acquiring mana¬ 
gerial skills, under such circumstances, were scant. In addition, he 
had little chance of acquiring credit. 

A recent development which may have some influence on the 
Negro’s position in business is the “don’t buy where you can’t work” 
campaign that started almost twenty years ago. The direct purpose 
of the movement is to increase the number of Negroes employed in 
white-owned stores, movie theaters, and other establishments in Negro 
districts. One of the important results may be that a number of 
Negroes receive practical training in effectively managed businesses— 
a training that is badly needed but for which there has been little op¬ 
portunity so far. We should not, however, forget the limitations of 
this strategy. Even if all jobs in white stores in Negro sections were 
given to Negroes (and Negroes are demanding only that some jobs 
be given to Negroes in these stores), it would be a drop in the bucket 
compared with the number of jobs Negroes need. The Negro’s main 
concern must be to break down job segregation and job discrimina¬ 
tion in the white economy. The very fact, however, that one of the 
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Negro’s most spectacular fights for economic improvement has been 
directed on such rather limited objectives is an indication of how 
desperate his situation really is. 

8. Negro Finance 

Since the credit situation has been one of the major obstacles barring 
the way for the Negro businessman, it is possible that the chances for 
the Negro in trade might have been better had he been able to gain 
a position in the field of finance. But the Negro has been, and still is, 
almost completely insignificant as a banker. There were not even 
1,000 Negro proprietors and managers of financial, real estate, and in¬ 
surance establishments in 1940, or much less than 1 per cent of white 
workers in such occupations. 2 The story of the Negro in banking is a 
story about a handful of fairly successful small institutions—and a 
somewhat larger number of failures. 

The Negro has made more progress in the field of insurance, due 
to several factors. For one thing, in the 1880’s some white insurance 
companies started to apply higher premium schedules for Negroes 
than for whites and others decided not to take any Negro business 
at all. The underlying reason, of course, is that mortality rates are 
much higher for Negroes than for whites. This, however, is a social 
and economic rather than a racial phenomenon, and most Negroes in 
the upper and middle classes must consider the practice as highly 
discriminatory. Even when this treatment is economically wise from 
the point of view of the life insurance companies, it is only natural 
that it must be resented by all Negroes, and that they will be inclined 
to get around it by founding their own insurance companies. 

Despite limited success, it is difficult to see a real future for a segre¬ 
gated Negro financial system. It is nothing but a poor substitute for 
what the Negroes really need: employment of Negroes in white- 
dominated institutions, where they can learn skills and eventually 
become competitors, and more consideration for them as insurance 
or credit seekers. 

9. Negro Professionals 

In 1940 almost 7 per cent of all males in nonagricultural pursuits 
and 14 per cent of the female nonfarm workers were professionals, 
that is, teachers, clergymen, physicians, dentists, trained nurses, mu¬ 
sicians, artists, and other professional workers. The figures for Ne¬ 
groes were much lower: 2.8 and 4.7 per cent, respectively. 3 Thus the 

2 Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. Population, Vol. Ill, The Labor Force. 
Pc. 1, U.S. Summary (Washington: Government Printing Office, I943)» Table 62. 

3 Ibid. 
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Negro’s chance of getting a job as a professional was only one-third 
that of the white. Still, compared with the Negro’s chances in other 
“higher” occupations, this is a relatively good record. 

Teaching is the principal Negro profession. In the public school 
system in the South, only Negro teachers are allowed to teach Negro 
children. Yet Negroes had only about half the representation in the 
teaching profession as in the total population. 

Clergymen are the second largest group among Negro “profes¬ 
sional” workers. The ministry is the only profession in which Negroes 
have more representatives than they have in the general population. 
There are several possible reasons for this: that Negroes are more 
divided in their religious interests than are whites; that fewer oppor¬ 
tunities in other desirable fields encourage a large number of Negroes 
to become preachers; that more Negroes attend church than do 
whites. 

In 1940 there were about 3,500 Negro physicians and surgeons, 
or only about 2.2 per cent of the total number of physicians and sur¬ 
geons in the whole country. That is, there were more than 45 times 
as many white as Negro doctors. 4 There are several reasons for the 
limitations in the opportunities for the Negro doctor. Most whites 
would not ordinarily turn to a Negro physician—partly because of 
race prejudice, partly because they would not trust his ability. Often 
Negroes prefer white doctors. Another reason is that most public 
health services in the South are poorer, in relation to the need, for 
Negroes than for whites. Even when there are facilities for Negro 
patients, it does not always mean that they offer any work opportuni¬ 
ties for the Negro doctor. White professionals take care of the pa¬ 
tients in both the white section and the “colored wing” of a typical 
Southern hospital. There are only a few hospitals in the United 
States, such as Harlem Hospital and the Sydenham Hospital in New 
York City, where Negro and white doctors work together in abso¬ 
lute equality. 

The prospects of the Negro physician are becoming increasingly 
uncertain because of the growth of all kinds of public health facilities. 
This trend cannot fail to take the low-income clientele away from the 
private practitioner, and this, of course, means that the Negro doctor 
may lose nearly all his patients unless he is given a place in the new 
public health system. 

The Negro doctor has such small opportunities for hospital training 
and specialized work so that there is some justification for the belief 
that the Negro is less well trained than the white physician or sur- 

4 Ibid. 
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geon. Their basic education is adequate. Only a small minority of 
Negro doctors are trained at white schools. About four-fifths of them 
get their education at two Negro medical schools: Meharry in Nash¬ 
ville, Tenn., and Howard in Washington, D.C. The percentage of 
failures at state board examinations is about the same for graduates 
of Negro schools as for graduates of white schools. It is obvious, how¬ 
ever, that these institutions cannot offer any wide range of oppor¬ 
tunities for specialized work. 

The Negro dentist and nurse have a position much like that of 
the Negro physician. There were only 7 ,i 9 2 Negro nurses in 1940, 
constituting less than 2 per cent of the total number of nurses in the 
United States. 5 6 It would seem inconsistent with Southern ideas to let 
white women care for Negro male patients. But a solution to this 
delicate problem has been found other than that of letting the Negro 
nurse monopolize the work in the colored hospital wings. White 
nurses may treat Negro patients but they are assisted by Negro maids 
who do most of the dirty work. 

Potentially, there should be great opportunities for Negro lawyers. 
So often is the Negro wronged—in the South at least—and so little 
do most white people understand his plight that there should be a 
tremendous need for Negro attorneys to assist Negro clients. Actu¬ 
ally the legal insecurity of the Negro is such that the Negro lawyer 
has but little chance before a Southern court. Protection by a “re¬ 
spectable” white person usually counts more in the South for a Negro 
client than would even the best representation on the part of a Negro 
lawyer. In 1940 much less than 1 per cent of all lawyers were Negroes. 
Two-thirds of the 1,063 Negro lawyers resided outside the South. 

Many of the professionals discussed above are employed by federal, 
state, or county agencies; the largest of the remaining occupations is 
postal service, which had almost 18,000 Negro workers in 1940. In 
other public services (the armed forces are discussed later) about 3 
per cent of the total were Negroes. There were fewer than 2,000 
Negro policemen, sheriffs, and detectives. 7 

The Negro is often praised for his artistic talents, frequently in 
such a way as to imply that this is the only domain in which he is 
capable of achievements. Many white persons know the names of 
some outstanding Negro singers and jazz-band leaders, and believe 
that this is the one professional field in which the Negro has been 
able to make good. He has succeeded in this field to a certain extent, 

5 ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Ibid, and Tabic 76. 
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but even here his representation is not so great as in the total popu¬ 
lation. In the 1940 census there were about 12,000 Negroes registered 
as musicians, teachers of music, artists, teachers of art, actors, show¬ 
men, and showgirls, and this figure is only about 5 per cent of the 
national total. 8 It is probable that it includes a great number of per¬ 
sons who were not competent, and that many made part of their 
income in other occupations. 

10. Shady Occupations 

In the cities, particularly in the big cities, there is a Negro “under¬ 
world.” To it belong not only petty thieves and racketeers, prostitutes 
and pimps, bootleggers, dope addicts, and so on, but also a number 
of “big shots” organizing and controlling crime, vice, and racketeer¬ 
ing, as well as other more innocent forms of illegal activity such as 
gambling—particularly the “policy,” or “numbers,” game. 

There are several reasons why it is to be expected that the Negro 
community should be extreme in sheltering a big underworld. One 
reason is the great restriction of economic and social opportunities 
for young Negroes in ordinary lines of work. The crowdedness in the 
Negro ghettos, the poverty and economic insecurity, and the lack of 
wholesome recreation are the other factors which foster antisocial 
tendencies. 

In addition, much of the vice in the Negro community is there 
not for Negroes, but for whites; it is carried on in the Negro sections 
because they are disorganized, without adequate police protection, 
but with police and politicians looking for graft. Elaborate and ex¬ 
pensive brothels, for instance, cater to whites and are largely owned 
by whites. The peddling of dope, obscene pictures, and other ap¬ 
purtenances of vice, like prostitution, are parts of organized vice 
rings usually owned by whites. 

8 Ibid. 



CHAPTER VII 



What the Negro Gets Out 

of the Economy 


i. The Public Budget 

In the preceding two chapters we have seen how the Negro tries 
to sell his labor and other services in the economic market and what 
difficulties he meets in competition with the whites. We shall now 
proceed to study the income he earns and what he is able to get for 
himself and his family on the basis of his income. 

One of the first things to consider is what share the Negro gets 
from the public budget. To the public budgets—ranging from the 
budget of the local municipalities to the budget of the federal gov¬ 
ernment—everyone contributes by paying various indirect and direct 
taxes. And everyone consumes some of the goods and services 
financed by these public budgets. 

Public budgets, especially that of the federal government, are as¬ 
suming new importance in America, as elsewhere. Public services are 
more and more being made available to all citizens who care to ma e 
use of them or are being distributed equally according to needs as 
defined in law. This centralization and extension of public budgets 
is a long-time trend and not a new development in our history. Free 
schools, for example, were once for the poor only. Today they are 
for everybody. We can expect that in the future public benefits will 
not only be increased for the needy but, in many respects, made aval - 

able to everybody. . . , 

In regard to the distribution of public benefits one principle has 
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been settled for a long time, and is the main basis for any democracy: 
the principle that the individual citizens have equal duties and rights 
in relation to the public household. In America this principle is em¬ 
bodied in the Constitution and becomes the value premise in this 
chapter: the Negro should partake of the burdens (taxes) and the 
benefits of the public economy like other citizens in similar circum¬ 
stances. 


2. Discrimination in Public Service 

There is no evidence that there is any direct racial discrimination 
in regard to taxation, although the whites in the South certainly have 
the power to assess Negro-owned property differently than they assess 
white-owned property. In regard to public benefits, on the other 
hand, widespread discrimination exists in the entire South. In the 
North there is little if any direct discrimination. What inequality 
there is in the Negro’s consumption of public services in the North 
is due mostly to poverty, lack of education, and other disabilities 
which he shares with other lower-class persons in the region. 

In the South.all the laws are written upon the principles of equality. 
They require services to be “separate but equal.” The actual practice, 
however, is quite different. It is more difficult for Negroes than for 
whites in similar economic circumstances to get on the relief rolls, 
and relief grants are often lower for Negroes than for whites. There 
is an amazing discrimination against Negroes in the segregated school 
system of the South. Hospitals, libraries, parks, and other recreational 
facilities are much poorer for Negroes than they are for whites. The 
streets are not kept up in Negro sections of Southern cities the way 
they are in white sections, nor is garbage disposal as efficient. Public 
utility equipment is often less complete in Negro than in white 
neighborhoods. Police and judicial protection in the South is or¬ 
ganized not so much for Negroes as against them. The Negro’s 
representation on public payrolls is almost everywhere—and particu¬ 
larly in regard to high-paid jobs—much smaller than that of whites. 
As we have seen, there is discrimination against Negroes in agricul¬ 
tural policy. Under the New Deal discrimination in the South was 
decreased. The fight between Washington and the Southern state 
and county administrations goes on continually, yet much discrimi¬ 
nation remains. 

The observer is frequently told by white Southerners that, since 
Negroes are so poor and pay virtually no taxes, they are not entitled 
to get more public services than the whites care to give them. Negroes 
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are here considered as an “out-group” not on a par with white citi¬ 
zens. Otherwise the same argument would hold true in regard to 
poor whites, which is usually not intended. 

This popular theory is, of course, contrary to the American Creed 
and to the Constitution. The discrimination that exists, therefore, has 
to be carried out against the laws. Rights, in our Western legal order, 
are given not to a group or to a race but to individuals. An indi¬ 
vidual’s right to receive public services is not related to the actual 
amount he has paid in taxes. The poor man should share equally in 
public consumption with the rich, though his taxes are lower. 

Furthermore, there are some Negroes who pay quite high taxes, 
but they, nevertheless, meet discrimination in getting public service. 
There are whole Negro communities which actually pay more in 
taxes than is expended upon the particular public services supported 
by the taxes. Too, there is plain stealing in giving Negroes public 
services: for example, counties receive state or federal grants on the 
basis of the school population and misappropriate the funds in favor 
of the white schools. 

Federal agencies or other groups who want to give the Negro his 
rightful share sometimes propose that Negroes and whites share in 
the benefits from the public economy in proportion to their numbers. 
This is in conflict with the Constitution, since it refers to the Negro 
group and does not guarantee individuals their rights, but it is a 
useful measure in the fight against discrimination. 

3. Education 

In the North it is taken for granted that schools should have equal 
standards whether a school is all white, all Negro, or mixed. It is 
mainly the Negroes’ poverty that keeps them from utilizing educa¬ 
tional facilities as much as do whites. Negroes migrating from the 
South to the North settle in the slum areas of Northern cities. Schools 
in needy districts tend to be somewhat older, less well equipped, and 
more overcrowded than those in better districts, but the differentials 

are seldom large. 

In the South not only are school facilities in general much poorer, 
but racial discrimination in the apportionment of school facilities in 
the South is as spectacular as it is well known. The current expense 
per pupil in daily attendance per year in elementary and secondary 
schools in 10 Southern states in 1935-1936 was $17.04 for Negroes and 
almost three times as much, or $49.30, for white children. In Missis¬ 
sippi and Georgia only about $9 was spent on every Negro school 
child, but five times more on the average white pupil. Delaware, 
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Missouri, Oklahoma, and the District of Columbia did not discrimi¬ 
nate to such a degree. 

This great difference in expenditure per pupil in Negro and white 
schools comes out in various ways. The most important one has been 
the great differential in teachers’ salaries. According to Johnson, the 
average annual salary for the Negro public school teacher in the 17 
states with compulsory segregation laws was $601 in 1940. The cor¬ 
responding figure for white teachers was $1,046. Johnson points out, 
however, that by 1943, 

Salary discrimination had been practically wiped out in Maryland and 
Oklahoma, Kentucky and North Carolina had adopted state-wide equaliza¬ 
tion programs to wipe out these differentials within the next few years; 
and Negro teachers had won equalization of salary suits in six Southern 
states, Virginia, Florida (in four cities), Louisiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Texas. Before the year was out, Tennessee and Texas had also 
adopted state-wide equalization programs and were at work on them. 1 

The only logical argument for these differentials is that Negro 
teachers are not so well trained as white teachers. Not only are the 
salary differentials larger than the differences in competence—and 
they exist even when there is no difference in training—but the ar¬ 
gument has the character of a vicious circle. By keeping down all 
appropriations for all kinds of Negro schools, including teachers’ col¬ 
leges, one can, of course, perpetuate the inferiority of training. Fre¬ 
quently Southern school authorities have gone so far as to hire Negro 
teachers without teaching certificates because they could have them 
at substandard salaries. 

A second way in which difference in expenditure comes out is in 
the difference in number of pupils per teacher. In 13 Southern states 
and the District of Columbia there were 37.7 Negro pupils for every 
teacher in 1939-1940 as against 29.2 in schools for white children. 
Third, the per pupil expenditure on teachers’ salaries was $13.35 f° r 
Negroes, $35.86 for whites. Fourth, the average school term in Negro 
schools was 156.3 days, and 170.8 days in white schools. 2 

The same discrimination may be noted in whatever item in the 
school budget is considered. In rural areas there is still a great number 
of Negro one-teacher and two-teacher schools whereas the consoli¬ 
dation movement has proceeded far in white schools. The value of 
Negro school property per child in 10 Southern states was scarcely 

1 Reprinted from Into the Main Stream (p. 137) by Charles S. Johnson and Associ¬ 
ates, by permission of University of North Carolina Press. Copyright, 1947, by Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina Press. 

2 Ibid. 
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one-fifth of the corresponding figure for whites (i935 _I 93^)* This 
was so in spite of the fact that as much as one-third of the total value 
of Negro school property was in buildings partly financed by the 
Rosenwald Fund. 3 Additional savings are made on Negro education 
because only few Negroes go to high school and still fewer attend 
public colleges. Southern Negroes who want a decent education and 
can afford it go to private colleges. 

Particularly remarkable is the fact that the differential in school 
expenditures is often greatest in states which have the highest pro¬ 
portion of Negroes. There is a similar tendency in counties within 
each state. The explanation is simple. State appropriations for educa¬ 
tion are usually given on a per capita basis. Counties with a high 
proportion of Negro children have, consequently, a bigger oppor¬ 
tunity to deprive Negro schools of money intended for them and to 
use it for white schools. If, for instance, there are twice as many 
Negroes as white children, every dollar per pupil taken from the 
Negro groups means two dollars per pupil added to the appropria¬ 
tion for the white group. 

It is generally said that school segregation increases the cost of the 
educational system. This is true if the two systems are really “equal” 
in standards. If the objective is not to have equal standards but one 
good and one poor system, then segregation becomes a means of 
economizing. 

The whole system of discrimination in education in the South is 
not only tremendously harmful to the Negroes but is flagrantly il¬ 
legal. The main organization for guarding civil liberties for Negroes, 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(N.A.A.C.P.), has recently selected a few areas for attack: equaliza¬ 
tion of teachers’ salaries and the admittance of graduate students to 
Southern universities. In these fields it is exerting considerable pres¬ 
sure upon Southern authorities. The federal government also is aiding 
the education of Negroes to a certain extent. 

4. Public Health 

In spite of the Negroes’ greater need for public health services and 
the interest of the whole society that this need be filled, the pattern 
of public hospitalization is about the same as that for public instruc¬ 
tion. The general level is comparatively high in the North, and 

8 Among ordinary white people in the South it is not well known that Northern 
philanthropic organizations have much of the credit for the fact that Negro education 
is not lower than it is, and still less is it known that Negro communities often con¬ 
tribute to building their own schools. 
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Negroes are seldom discriminated against. The general standard of 
public hospitalization in the South is much lower and there is dis¬ 
crimination against Negroes. Hospitals built with federal or philan¬ 
thropic money usually do not discriminate, but there are few of these 
and only in the cities. Rural hospital facilities are totally inadequate 
almost everywhere in the South, especially for Negroes. There seems 
to be less discrimination against Negroes—and in many cases none 

at all—in the so-called out-patient services of public health institu¬ 
tions. 


5. Recreational Facilities 

The need for wholesome recreation for youth in cities, especially 
where housing conditions are crowded and unsanitary, incomes low, 
family life disorganized, and many mothers employed away from 
home, is very great. This means that, on the average, Negroes have 
greater need for public recreational facilities than have whites. 

In the North there is occasional segregation and discrimination as, 
for instance, in public swimming pools. In the South segregation and 
discrimination are the general rule for all recreational facilities. 
Everywhere in the South beaches, playgrounds, and public parks are 
often entirely closed to Negroes. Often no substitutes at all, or very 
inferior ones, are offered the Negroes. 

Damaging, from both cultural and recreational viewpoints, are the 
restrictions of public library facilities for Negroes. In 1939 it was 
found that of 774 public libraries in 13 Southern states only 99, or 
less than one-seventh, served Negroes. Of the 99 libraries, 59 were 
concentrated in four states. 

6. Public Housing Policies 

Recent housing policies have two main aspects: making credit 
available for private housing (the most important agency for this 
being the Federal Housing Administration—FHA) and providing 
public housing for low-income groups. Under the latter program the 
Negro has received a large share of the benefits, but compared to his 
need, the program has been only a drop in the bucket. 

Certain policies of the FHA, however, have been extremely dan¬ 
gerous to the Negro. Private investors, under the FHA plan, make 
long-term, low-interest loans for buying or building homes, standards 
of structure and locations for which are subject to FHA control. 
Until January 1, 1947, property valuators of the FHA were specifically 
urged to consider whether the area or property to be insured was 
protected from “adverse influences,” which included “prevention of 
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the infiltration o£ . . . inharmonious racial groups.” This and sev¬ 
eral other antiminority group phrases have now been removed from 
the FHA Underwriter's Manual. It remains to be seen whether the 
change in instructions will carry over into the day-by-day work. 

This matter is a serious one for the Negro. It is one thing when 
private tenants, property owners, and financial institutions maintain 
and extend patterns of racial segregation in. housing. It is quite an¬ 
other matter when a federal agency sides with the segregationists. It 
seems probable that the FHA has brought about a greatly increased 
use of all sorts of restrictive covenants and deed restrictions. It is not 
only a matter of keeping Negroes and whites apart, but one of keep¬ 
ing the Negro out. Nothing has been done to give the Negro addi¬ 
tional new living space which he so badly needs. The urban Negro 
population is bound to increase, and the present Negro ghettos will 
not suffice. The Negro will invade new urban territories. Unless these 
changes are properly planned, they will occur in the same haphazard 
and friction-causing manner with which we have been only too well 
acquainted in the past. This, for one thing, will jeopardize the ob¬ 
jective of keeping the character of white neighborhoods intact. 

7. Family Income 4 

The typical Southern Negro farm family has an income of but a 
few hundred dollars a year. It is considerably lower than that of the 
average white farm family. This is due, in part, to the fact that 
Negroes are more concentrated at the bottom of the “agricultural 
ladder” than are whites. This is not the whole explanation, however, 
for the income of the average Negro family at any given level of 
ownership or tenancy is always much lower than is the income of 
the corresponding average white family. Extremely low, also, are the 
incomes of most Negro families in the villages and small cities in the 
South, according to a study made in 1935-1936. Income was higher 
in the middle-sized and large cities of the South. Nevertheless, half 
the “normal” Negro families in Atlanta had less than $632 a year 
and half the broken Negro families had less than $332. White families 
had more than twice and, in some cities, more than three times as 
much. Northern cities showed a substantially higher income level for 
Negroes. In New York City the median income for normal Negro 
families was $980 and in Chicago it was $726. Moreover, the differ- 

4 Substantiation for the facts in this and the next two sections can be found not only 
in Chapter 16 of An American Dilemma but also in Richard Sterner and Associates, 
The Negro's Share (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1943)- 
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ence between whites and Negroes was less than in the South. The 
reason for this is that—contrary to common belief—the white urban 
population in the North does not have any significantly higher median 
incomes than has the white urban population in the South. 

It goes without saying that the majority of Negro families are 
economically unable to live in a way compatible with any modern 
concepts of a “minimum health standard.” Although rising wages 
have undoubtedly raised the amount of income Negro families now 
receive, it is likely that they are worse off in relation to price increases 

and no better off in relation to white incomes, except that there is 
little unemployment. 

Another factor is that Negroes have a greater proportion of large 
families than have whites. Yet family income did not show any con¬ 
sistent tendency to be higher when the number of children under 16 
in the family was greater. Sometimes it was even lower when there 
were more children in the family. 

8 . The Family Budget 

The Negro is generally believed to be an inefficient consumer. The 
incomes of most Negroes are not only low but also insecure, which, 
of course, makes budgeting and planning discouraging. Many of 
them work in hotels, restaurants, and Pullmans where white people 
do not always display habits of thrift. Every observer knows that 
there is some conspicuous consumption and reckless spending even 
among poor Negroes. The answer to such conditions, of course, is 
more education and better jobs, not moral indignation. 

While Negroes may be ignorant spenders, that can be said of most 
of us. One excellent study on the subject, however, finds that Negroes 
consistently balance their budgets better than do whites in the same 
income groups. While one study, even though carefully done, is not 
the final answer, it seems true that the general notions about Negro 
improvidence are exaggerated. The Negro population includes a sub¬ 
stantial number of families which know how to balance their family 
budgets better than the average white family of the same means. To 
a greater extent than among comparable white families, Negroes do 
their laundry at home rather than send it to a commercial laundry. 
Rarely do they hire domestic help; more often do they bake their 
own bread; less often do they buy processed foods. They have fewer 
cars, washing machines, and vacuum cleaners than have white fami¬ 
lies in similar economic circumstances—partly, perhaps, because it is 
more difficult for them to obtain installment credit. Most of these 
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things mean that there is more work for Negro women to do in their 
own homes. Yet they take on gainful work outside their homes to a 
much greater extent than do white women. 

9. Housing 

Nothing is so obvious about the Negroes’ level of living as the fact 
that most of them suffer from poor housing conditions. The bouth, 
generally, has the poorest housing conditions in the country, and in 
it the Negro farmer is, in every respect, worse off than the white 
farmer. The Consumer Purchases Study shows that half the white 
and four out of five of the Negro farm homes in 11 Southern states 
had foundations in poor condition, and about an equal number had 
roofs and interior walls and ceilings in poor condition. More than 
three-fourths of the Negro farm homes were unscreened, and only 
3 per cent of all Negro homes—as against 24 per cent of the white 
homes—had screens which were in good condition. Ten per cent ot 
Negro farm families and over 2 per cent of the white farm families 
were without any toilet or privy of any kind. This situation has 
probably improved, however, since federal agencies have, during re¬ 
cent years, built a great number of farm privies in the South. 

In Southern villages race differentials in housing are enormous. 
For example, more than three-fourths of the Negro village ami les 
in one study were without any indoor water supply; the proportion 

of such families in the white group was 15 per cent. # . 

Southern cities, just like Southern rural areas, have, in genera , 
much worse housing conditions than other sections of the country. 
Negroes are worse off than are whites in both Northern an out 
ern cities. The National Health Survey shows that in one group ot 
Northern cities studied (Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Corns) 
27 per cent of the Negro relief households and 21 per cent o t e 
Negro nonrelief families were living in residences where there was 
no private toilet for each dwelling. The corresponding figures tor 
white relief families and for white nonrelief families with an income 
of less than $1,000 were 13 and 11 per cent, respectively. # 

The racial differential in housing accommodations for all income 
groups combined is great. Let us take just a few examples from re ' 
cent Real Property Inventories. In Detroit 34 per cent of the Negro- 
occupied dwelling units were considered to be either unfit for use or 
in need of major repairs; the same proportion for white-occupied 
dwelling units was 6 per cent. The corresponding figures^for K Harr . 1 *' 
burg, Pa., were 73 per cent and 14 per cent, respectively; for Norfolk, 
Va., 25 and 5 per cent and for Savannah, Ga., 55 and 11 per cent. In 
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fact, in cities where there is any appreciable Negro population, the 
slum problem is largely a Negro problem. 

Urban Negro housing is poorer than even the low income of the 
Negroes would enable them to buy. There is general complaint 
among Negroes that they have to pay higher rents than do whites 
for equal housing accommodations; and most housing experts and 
real estate experts agree. The real reason for this is housing segrega¬ 
tion. Particularly when the Negro population is increasing in a city, 
it is hard to see how this factor can fail to make Negro rents increase 
more than would be so if the Negroes had been free to seek accom¬ 
modations wherever in the city they could afford to pay the rent. 

After the war, the housing shortage was critical for whites, too, but 
Negroes fared even worse. For example, a report from the Chicago 
Mayor’s Commission on Human Relations for 1946 said, in regard 
to Negro housing in Chicago: 

. . . Chicago was worse off at the end of 1946 than at the end of 1945. 
The city had actually lost more dwelling units through fire, simple decay 
and disintegration than it put up during the year. 5 
5 New York Times (Aug. 10, 1947), p. 15. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Econo m ic Discrimination 
and How It Works 


i. The Practical Problem of Economic Discrimination 

The main practical problem is how to open up new possibilities for 
Negroes to earn a living. Southern agriculture offers no such new 
opportunities. On the contrary, it is likely that Southern rural Ne¬ 
groes will continue to be pushed off the land. In Northern agricul¬ 
ture, too, the main trend will be a lessened demand for labor. The 
segregated Negro economy will never provide any great number of 
jobs. It is on the ordinary, nonfarm labor market that Negroes will 
have to look for new opportunities. 

In the nonagricultural pursuits, Negro job limitations, as we have 

found, are of four different types: 

(1) Negroes are kept out of certain industries, North as well as 

South. 

(2) In industries where Negroes are working, they are often con¬ 
fined to certain establishments. 

(3) In practically all industries where Negroes are accepted, they 
are confined to unskilled occupations and to such semiskilled and 
skilled occupations as are unattractive to white workers. Recent gains 
made during World War II, due to an extreme shortage of labor and 
the activities of the FEPC, are exceptions. 

(4) Finally, there is geographical segregation. Negroes in the North 
and West are concentrated in a few large cities. Small cities in these 

regions have few Negroes, and rural areas have practically none. 
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RaCe P re ) u dice and discrimination in the economic sphere operate 
principally in three different ways: 

(1) Many white workers, even if they think that Negroes should 
have a fair share m the job opportunities in this country, are opposed 

°, S' 0 competition in the localities, industries, occupations, and 
establishments where they themselves work. 

(2) Some customers object to being served by Negroes unless the 
iNegro has an apparently menial position. 

(3) Many employers believe that Negroes are inferior as workers, 
except for dirty, heavy, hot, or otherwise unattractive work. Perhaps 
even more important is the fact that they pay much attention to the 
anti-Negro attitudes of both white customers and white workers. 

Another general condition behind the Negro’s economic plight is 
the tact that most white people are ignorant about what they have 
done to the Negro in the economic field. This, of course, is not a 
primary cause.” It only explains how white people have been able 
to do what they have done without a bad conscience. We frankly do 
not believe that the Negro’s economic status would have been nearly 
so bad if white people realized how all specific economic discrimina¬ 
tions add up, and how effectively they bar the way for the Negro 
when he attempts to better himself. 

2. The Ignorance and Lack of Concern of Northern Whites 

Even in the North the Negro is generally believed to be inferior 
as a worker. White employees are often against having any Negro 
coworkers. Yet these attitudes are less widespread and held less 
strongly in the North than in the South. Many, perhaps even most 
Northerners are rather uncertain on such matters. The ideals of equal’ 
tty in the American Creed dominate people’s opinions in the North 
People in the North are “against” economic discrimination in gen¬ 
eral. If the white Northerners had to vote on the issue, a large ma¬ 
jority would probably come out for full equality of opportunity on 
the labor market. They would be in favor of making employment 
opportunities independent of race, creed, or color.” Actual discrimi¬ 
nation is however as we have seen, the rule and not the exception 
io understand this contradiction, we shall have to remember first’ 

it 8 ' ST* When they , CUm , ulate ’ ma y have big effects; second,’ 
that the whole issue ^enveloped in ignorance and indifference on 

the part of the whites. The practical conclusion is that Northern 

1 The following experiences of one investigator (MvrdaD mav -n . 

"A Negro lad in Minneapolis, Minnesota, had successfully prepared hiiiself i^the 
excellent vocational school of this Midwestern city to become an eL^ £ £ 
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whites need more specific education on the effects of their individual 

discriminations. r . i 

There has always been such education, but much of it was general 

and not specific, although during the war and recently there have 
been intensive nation-wide efforts to explain the problem to the 
American people. There are several reasons for thinking that such an 
educational campaign would be successful in the economic field, For 
one thing, the ordinary white American is prejudiced mainly when 
the matter is individual and personal. When he acts as a citizen, he 
is much more under the control of the American Creed. The labor 
market, through unionization and social legislation, is increasingly 
coming under formal regulation. This means that the problem wil 
be one for the citizen rather than for the individual. For another 
thing, the problem is nation-wide in scope. The white Northerner 
can feel that the Negroes ought to be in the South. The white urban 
workers can feel that the Negroes should be in the country, and the 
white farmer that they should not compete for land. An individual 
employer or a local trade union may bar Negroes from a particular 
shop and claim that Negroes should be somewhere else. But on a 
national scale there is no “somewhere else.” Getting employment for 
Negroes is a concern not only for them but for the nation. The al¬ 
ternative is to let them become public charges. A definite policy be- 

comes a necessity. __ 

had been told before he had started to take these courses, he encountered difficulties 
in getting apprenticeship training and employment in spite of the best personal rec¬ 
ommendations and in spite of assistance from the local Urban League. Most of the 
contractors declared that they themselves had nothing against engaging him. I hey 
were not prejudiced, they explained, but they had to abstain on account of occasional 

customers who were prejudiced. . . . 

“I made some inquiries and found that most housewives I questioned did not mind. 
A few stated that they felt that they rather wanted to have white workers around in 
the house when something was to be repaired. They did not realize how their slight 
and unmotivated bias had the cumulated effect of closing employment opportunities 
to great numbers of Negro youths. They were actually shocked when informed ot 
what they were doing. One young lady announced that she was immediately going o 

take up the matter in the church club. . _ u •», 

‘The incident from Minneapolis could be duplicated in any similar Northern city. 

In Minneapolis at the time of my visit (Christmas, 1939 ) majority o egro 
workers was unemployed. The total Negro population was estimated to be only tour 
or five thousand in a total population of half a million. The local Urban League 
worked hard to find employment oudets but with scant success. The w itc pcop e 
met were all well informed about the criminality and viciousness in the Negro slum 
quarters but, on the whole, totally ignorant about Negro unemployment. They haa 
given practically no thought to the possible causal relations between economic distress 

and morals.” 
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Also, on a national scale, there is no possibility that Negroes will 
take over all industrial jobs. An individual employer or the indi¬ 
vidual group of white workers can always point out that they have 
to discriminate because everybody else does; otherwise, that particular 
employer or group would be swamped with Negroes denied oppor¬ 
tunity elsewhere. But there is no such excuse in national employment 
policies. There are io per cent Negroes in the population and a little 
more in the total labor force. White workers will never be over¬ 
whelmed. By attacking the color bars everywhere, little change 
would be needed in any individual establishment to integrate the 
Negro completely into the economic system. The activities of the 
national FEPC during the war provide concrete proof. The break¬ 
down of discrimination in one part of the labor market makes similar 
changes in all other parts of it easier. 

Another practical plan would be to encourage the migration of 
Negroes into small but expanding towns of the North and West. 
Southern Negro migrants are usually less well suited for transplanta¬ 
tion to small Northern cities than are Northern Negroes. Only indi¬ 
vidually picked, well-educated, and preferably, vocationally trained 
young Northern Negroes could ordinarily hope to get a permanent 
foothold in smaller communities. The attempt should be made at 
such times and in such localities as there is a labor shortage, so that 
employers would be interested and white workers not hurt by the 
new competition. Such an organized migration could obviously be 
carried out only by a federal agency with the support of an educa¬ 
tional campaign and the help of local church, school, business, and 
labor leaders. 

3. The Problem of Vocational Training 

The fact that Negroes are excluded from so many jobs results in i. 
lack of properly trained Negro workers. In the North, where the vck 
cational branches of the public school system are open without dis¬ 
crimination, the teachers and vocational guidance agencies connected 
with the schools often advise Negro youths not to take courses in 
those fields where they will later encounter difficulties in getting ap¬ 
prenticeship and employment. ^ 

The advisers are in a difficult dilemma. It must seem unrealistic 
and even dangerous to the future of young Negroes to encourage 
them to take vocational training in fields where they will be barred 
later on. On the other hand, to avoid such training means to accept 
and strengthen the system of exclusion, since then no Negroes will 
ever be eqiupped to challenge it. If the white persons responsible for 
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vocational guidance are themselves a little prejudiced, this will 
strengthen their inclination to discourage Negro youths from entering 
these vocations. At the same time they can have good consciences 
and tell themselves and others that they are absolutely unprejudiced 
and are acting solely in the best interests of Negro youths. It is not 
their task to reform American society but to give individual guid¬ 
ance. 


4. The Self-perpetuating Color Bar 

The vicious circle of job restrictions, poverty, and all that follows 
with it tends to fix the tradition that Negroes should be kept out of 
good jobs and held down in unskilled, dirty, or otherwise undesir¬ 
able work. Residential segregation and segregation at places of work 
keep whites from having personal acquaintance with Negroes and 
from recognizing that Negroes are much like themselves. To white 
workers the Negroes easily come to appear “different,” as “low-grade 
people,” and it becomes a matter of social prestige not to work under 
conditions of equality with them. The fact that Negroes work almost 
only in menial tasks makes it more natural to look upon them in 
this way. 

Once white workers look upon Negroes as different from them¬ 
selves and, consequently, do not feel a common labor solidarity with 
them, “economic interests” will back up discrimination. By excluding 
Negroes from the competition for jobs, the white workers can de¬ 
crease the supply of labor in the market, hold up wages, and secure 
employment for themselves. To give white workers a monopoly on 
all promotions is, of course, to give them a vested interest in job 
segregation. 

Negroes, on their side, have to try to use every opening, even if it 
means working for lower wages or under inferior working condi¬ 
tions. The abundance of Negro labor kept idle because of exclusionist 
policies must always be feared by white workers. If given the chance, 
Negroes will accept positions as “sweatshop” competitors—something 
which cannot fail to increase the resentment of the white wage earn¬ 
ers. They may even work as “scabs” and so white workers get addi¬ 
tional justification for the feeling that Negroes represent danger of 
“unfair competition.” The Negroes react by being suspicious of the 
white workers and their unions. For this reason, they are sometimes 
“poor union material” even if white workers choose to let them in on 
a basis of equality. White union members then resent the “ingrati¬ 
tude” of the Negroes. 

The racial beliefs are conveniently at hand to rationalize prejudice 
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lifts “■ s» 

• , * or a n ^ghbor in the district where he lives iust bv draw 

mind works as an economic bias against the Negro. 

5. Getting Negroes into Industrial Jobs 

„ Th f e ,‘f S rea i t resistance to overcome when attemptina to olace 

work former? v Ua N Cd ^Th™ ^ in ? P * ant where Ne S roes did not 
work formerly. Negro labor is often, however, superior to the white 

mans expectation, partly because thinking in averages and stereo 

^ PCS , ma ^f hlm underestimate the individual Negro 8 Moreover the 

prIbftaTth " 6 - great d ‘ ffiCUltieS “ ^Ployment make! 

the P Necrro thf *“1 “ 3 « reater P r °P orti on of capable workers in 

who A ^ NT he wh ! te unem P lo y e d labor reserve. Employers 
who do employ Negroes, therefore, often get a higher appreciation 

of them as workers than employers who do not. The same seems to 

be true of white workers. If they work with Negro workers thev 

to'Under these 1161 " be “ er ’ ^ C ° thcm less ' * an the y expected 

to. Under these circumstances we can expect that if Negroes do get into 
factories where they have not been before, there is a gotd chfnce ^f 
staymg, because of their own merits. 

XT 8 u ha j be ? n trUC in the P ast * Durin g the First World War the 
Negro had a chance in the North to enter new fields of employment 

uring the twenties he fortified his position in these new fields Dur 

mg the Great Depression, of course; he could not make any further’ 

gains, but the remarkable thing is that he kept as well as hi did the 

new positions he had won. During the Second World War the Ne 
gro made similar gains. r tfte We - 

. Whe, J> during the recent labor shortage, Negroes were intend, 
mto industries where they had never worked before r , ■ C d ced 
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the employers and upon the manner of introducing Negroes. If Ne¬ 
gro workers are introduced a few at a time, if they are carefully 
picked, if the leaders of the white workers are taken into confidence, 
and if the reasons for the action are explained, then the trouble can 
be minimized. Now that Negroes have become established in new 
industries, much depends upon the attitudes both of employers and 
of unions as to whether they are allowed to keep these gains. We 
shall discuss this in detail later. 

6 . In the South 

These observations have all referred to the North. The situation in 
the South is not entirely different, but there are differences. The fac¬ 
tors of ignorance and lack of concern are important in the South too. 
Many white Southerners would back positive measures to create some 
opportunity for the Negro if they knew more accurately about his 
plight and the unfavorable trends. But there is in the South a wide¬ 
spread and strong popular theory that the Negro should be kept in 
his “place.” Discrimination in justice, politics, education, and public 
service creates an atmosphere in which economic discrimination be¬ 
comes natural or even necessary in order to prevent “social equality. 

There are many unfavorable factors for the future of Negro em¬ 
ployment in the South, most of which we have mentioned: the pres¬ 
sure of whites on traditional “Negro jobs”; the increase in this pres¬ 
sure due to the high natural increase of the white population in the 
South and the pushing of white farmers out of Southern agriculture; 
the concentration of Negroes in unskilled jobs which are subject to 
mechanization and changes in techniques which make them suit¬ 
able” for white workers. In view of all this and the resistance against 
keeping Negro labor in skilled work or “nice” unskilled work, it is 
difficult to see much hope for the Negro in Southern industry. 

7. The Wages and Hours Law and the Dilemma of the 

Marginal 2 Worker 

During the thirties the danger of being a marginal worker became 
increased by social legislation intended to improve labor conditions. 
This legislation included, among other laws, the Wages and Hours 
Law, the National Labor Relations Act, and the Social Security laws. 
The dilemma, as viewed from the Negro angle, is this: on the one 
hand, Negroes, much more than whites, work under imperfect safety 

2 “Marginal” is a technical economic term, applied to workers or businesses which 
are the least demanded by the economy; consequently, the first to be unemployed or to 
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rules, in unclean and unhealthy shops, for long hours, and for sweat- 

JjP -oh®?!: “"v, th£ other J land - “ has largely been the ava,lability of 
such jobs that has given Negroes any employment at all. 

• 1 c W u ag “. and substandard labor conditions are most prevalent 
in the South, this danger is mainly restricted to Negro labor in that 
region When jobs are made better, employers become less eager to 
ire Negroes and white workers become more eager to take the jobs 
trom the Negroes. There is, in addition, the possibility that the policy 
ot setting minimum standards might cause some jobs to disappear al¬ 
together or to become greatly decreased. When labor is no longer 

wtf-f’ n ? echanizatlon WlU come in and wi P e out many 'ypes of jobs. 
While the great demand for all kinds of labor during the war and 

the shortage of goods, which enabled even marginal firms to show a 

profit, have prevented these effects from becoming serious, they are 

hkely to show up in the next few years. This is especially true of 

mechanization which has been held back by the impossibility of buy- 

m g new machines during the war years. 

Not ° nly were these reform laws necessary, but it is to be expected 
that there will be more in the future and that present minimum 
standards will be raised. This means that, if we are not to work hard¬ 
ships on the Negroes in our population, strong countermeasures must 
be taken to improve employment opportunities for Negroes in the 
better industrial jobs. Because of the institution of large-scale public 
assistance in times of need, the government has in addition a fiscal 
interest in the welfare of the Negro. It seems unlikely that the alter¬ 
native of letting most Negroes become habitual relief recipients will 
be permanently accepted. 


8 . Labor Unions and the Negro 

The increased power of labor unions, and particularly their rising 
importance for unskilled and semiskilled workers, is to the Negroes 
a most important recent change in the American economy. Their 
past experiences with trade unions have been none too good. Recent 
developments, especially during the war, seem to offer some hope. 
1 here is now an increased number of strong unions in which Ne¬ 
groes are included on a basis of equality or near-equality. These more 
liberal unions have usually tried to break occupational barriers 
against Negroes and to see that they were promoted on merit 
There is no doubt that the rise in industrial unionism has increased 
the number of unions which do not discriminate against Negroes 
The old unions of this group, like the United Mine Workers’ Union 
and the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, have grown 
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stronger, and new ones, like the United Steel Workers Union and 
the United Automobile, Aircraft, and Agricultural Implement Work¬ 
ers’ Union, have been added. When the C.I.O. organized the mass 
production industries, it followed the principle that Negroes should 
be organized together with whites wherever Negroes were working 
before unionization. They have even followed this principle in their 

recent organizational campaigns in the South. 

There are grave risks, however, in increased union power. A strong 
union movement holding power over employment might, if domi- 
nated by monopolistic and prejudiced workers, be able to keep Ne¬ 
groes completely out of industrial employment. The Negro is a pre¬ 
carious issue for American trade unions. If the unions take Negroes 
in and treat them as equals, employers often find it advantageous to 
appeal to the race prejudice of the general public and of the white 
workers themselves; particularly is this possible in the South. On the 
other hand, if unions exclude Negroes or otherwise discriminate 
against them, it may be hard to convince the American public, par¬ 
ticularly in the North, of their belief in democracy. It is not that 
Americans, even outside the South, are so much concerned about the 
welfare of the Negro; but they are concerned about the integrity and 
honesty of those who claim to be in favor of social and economic 
equality. As we have pointed out, the Northern whites are “against 
economic discrimination as a general proposition. Even if the genera 
public failed to react this way on its own account, the enemies ot 
trade unionism could always publicize the racial discrimination in 

trade unions. . ... 

Weighing the various factors, however, we are inclined to believe 

that the growth of unionism will in the long run favor the Negro. 
Two main reasons for this belief are: (i) that to exclude one group 
from full participation in the union movement is to put a weapon 
into the hands of the enemies of trade unionism, which they will 
know how to use; (2) than the labor market will in all probability be 
subject to more government control and the national administration 
will be forced to attempt to defend the Negro’s place in the labor 

market. 

9. A Weak Movement Getting Strong Powers 

All these difficulties must be seen against the background of the 
fact that American trade unionism, in spite of its age and recent prog¬ 
ress, is still a comparatively weak movement. Basically, it is this weak¬ 
ness that endangers the Negro’s position. 

In 1947 labor unions had only about 15,000,000 members, yet the 
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total labor force outside of agriculture must have amounted to at 
least 50,000,000. In 1939, just before the beginning of the war boom, 
there were only about 8,500,000 union members in a total nonagri- 
cultural labor force of 44,500,000. A common explanation of why the 
American labor movement has not developed more strength is that 
there has been strong resistance from the employers. The resistance 
from the side of employers, however, is not only a cause of the weak- 
ness in the American trade-union movement. To some extent it is 
also an effect of it. Employers in all countries have initially been hos¬ 
tile to unions, yet other countries have developed strong labor move¬ 
ments. 

The readiness shown by some American unions to use violence and 
other extralegal measures also is a sign of weakness. Strong and well- 
established unions do not need to condone illegal methods and still 
less to resort to such methods themselves. All those other excellent 
reasons with which some American unions, particularly those organ¬ 
ized along craft lines, provide the labor-baiters—job monopolism and 
nepotism, exploitative entrance fees, “closed unions,” petty jurisdic¬ 
tional fights, boss rule, even corruption and racketeering—also are 
nothing more than signs of organizational weakness. 

While all young labor movements have had to cope with similar 
irregularities, it is difficult to understand why they should persist in 
the American labor movement. They are sometimes said to be “grow¬ 
ing pains” or “child diseases” of unionism, but—contrary to the gen¬ 
eral impression—the American labor movement is one of the oldest 
in the world and should no longer be having growing pains. 

The basic weakness of many labor unions in America has always 
been their lack of democracy. The rank and file have been allowed 
too little influence; they have also cared too little about controlling 
their leaders. As a result, the American labor movement is actually 
provoking government control. Aside from the irregular practices, 
the labor movement, because of this weakness, is forced to press for 
union shops. But such power can be tolerated in a democratic coun¬ 
try only if the doors to the unions are kept open and if democratic 
procedures within the unions are amply protected. Congress has re¬ 
cently passed the Taft-Hartley Bill which sets up various types of 
controls. The only way by which the unions will be able to protect 
their independence will be to reform themselves quickly. 

Either government control or independent democratic control will 
benefit the Negroes. Another help for the Negro, less harmful to the 
independence of unions, is prohibition of discrimination by a na¬ 
tional or state FEPC. The Negroes themselves are demanding more 
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strongly than ever their share in all sorts of jobs, including those in 
skilled, clerical, and professional occupations. Much depends on how 
well they are able to consolidate and improve the gains made during 
World War II, and this will be considered in the next chapter. 


io. The Negro Wage Earner and the War Boom 

The Negro has seen his position strengthened since World War II, 
not only because of the scarcity of labor but also because of a revitali¬ 
zation of the democratic creed. The Negro, however, did not share in 
the employment gains made by white workers until after 1942. Nor 
did he make the tremendous gains of the First World War. For sev¬ 
eral reasons there was no northward migration comparable in size 
with that of the First World War. Moreover, there was no new in¬ 
dustry or previously all-white industry where Negroes made gains of 
the same importance as they made during the First World War in 
Northern iron and steel plants, shipyards, automobile factories, and 
slaughtering and meat-packing houses. 

There are several reasons for this: 

(1) When the war boom started, there was still widespread un¬ 
employment. In the early stages of war production, therefore, there 
were large numbers of white workers available. 

(2) There is now in the North a much better organized resistance 
to accepting Negroes than there was during the First World War. 

(3) Since employers today have to a great extent accepted trade 
unions as bargaining agents, their need of the Negro as an ally in the 
fight against unions is much smaller than it was formerly. 

(4) The need for unskilled labor is much smaller than it was dur¬ 
ing the First World War, and most Negroes were unskilled. 

It must be considered, further, that the South, as was true during 
the First World War, received less than its proportionate share or 
war contracts. The reason, of course, is that heavy industries are less 
well represented below the Mason and Dixon line than they are in 
other parts of the country. 


11. A Closer View 

In spite of all these limitations, Negroes made considerable gains 
during the war, especially after 1942. By the end of the war, for one 
thing, anybody who wanted a job could get one of some kind. In ad¬ 
dition, for the first time, Negroes made real inroads into skilled and 
semiskilled jobs. Weaver gives the following figures: 

In 1940 . . . only 4.4 per cent of all male Negro workers were * n 
skilled industrial jobs; in 1944, the figure was 7.3 per cent. In 1940, about 
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13 per cent of the same group was in semi-skilled industrial work- bv 

intLl 16 224 f.n“ nt • • • • RealJ y significant gains occurred 

in single-skilled and semi-ski ed occupations. In 1940, for example, Negro 

males were 5.9 per cent of all male operatives; four years later, they were 
io.i per cent. Negro women constituted 4.7 per cent of all female opera¬ 
tives; in 1944, they were 8.3 per cent of the total. 3 

One of the most important gains Negroes (especially Negro women) 
made was in government service. 

In Washington in 1938 less than 8.5 per cent of the federal employees 
were colored and 90 per cent of the Negroes were in subclerical capacities. 
.Y November, 1942, about 17 per cent of the federal workers in Wash¬ 
ington were Negroes, and almost half of the colored employees were in 
clerical and professional capacities. (These figures must be considered in 

light of the fact that over 20 per cent of Washington’s population is 
Negro.) 4 

Weaver points out, however, that over 98 per cent of the clerical 
and sales force in the country remained white; about 95 per cent of 
the professional and managerial jobs are still held by whites. 5 

As in the past, the industries that delayed employing Negroes long¬ 
est were light and clean manufacturing, which employed mainly 
white women. 6 As was to be expected, the Negroes made far greater 
gains in the North than in the South. While there was plenty of em¬ 
ployment at relatively high wages, especially in the shipyards of the 
South, for the most part Negroes were confined to unskilled jobs, 
except those jobs which had traditionally been held by Negroes. One 
important thing to notice about the wartime employment of Negroes 
is that they were much more concentrated in areas of critical labor 
shortage than were whites. This means that they probably suffered 
more unemployment during the short period of reconversion in those 
areas than did whites; also, their future chances in such surplus labor 
areas are not likely to be very good. 

Although the Negro did not make permanent inroads into the new 
industries he entered, such as the aircraft and ordnance industries, he 
did succeed in getting into semiskilled and skilled jobs in industries 
where he already had a foothold, such as the steel and automobile in¬ 
dustries. Since he has traditionally been in these industries and since 
the unions in these industries have an excellent record of helping the 
Negro, it is likely he will keep these gains. 6 

8 Robert C. Weaver, Negro Labor, A National Problem (New York: Harcourt Brace 
8c Company, 1946), pp. 79-81. 

4 Ibid., p. 137. 

4 Ibid., p. 81. 

4 Ibid. 
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Perhaps the most important single change for the Negro is that a 
large percentage of Northern industrial workers have acquired some 
skill, through defense training, through upgrading and on-the-job 
training in industry, and to some slight extent in the Army and 
Navy. For the first time, too, Negro women have moved out of do¬ 
mestic service into other jobs, clerical jobs in Washington, and posi¬ 
tions of waitress, cook, hairdresser, and similar jobs. Although these 
last listed are low-paid service jobs, they can still be considered supe¬ 
rior to domestic service in salary, dignity, and job requirements. 

These real and important gains made by Negroes were due pardy 
to the great need for labor in the last two years of the war. Even so, 
it took action by the federal government to bring about employment 
of Negroes in many cases. Whether the Negro will be able to hold 
his recently acquired position now that the federal government has 
withdrawn is a moot question. 

12. Government Policy in Regard to the Negro 

in War Production 

The failure to let the Negro participate fully in war production 
during the first years of the war did not go unnoticed. The Negroes 
were embittered and, being better organized than ever before, pro¬ 
tested strongly. In addition, well-known public leaders, like Wende 
Willkie, Pearl Buck, and Eleanor Roosevelt, dealt with the problem 

repeatedly. _ 

The government made various attempts to straighten out the niat- 
ter, most of them ineffectual; some were just gestures, which could 
not possibly appease the Negro leadership. In January, 1941? A. Philip 
Randolph, president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
started organizing his famous “March-on-Washington Movement. 
President Roosevelt, for reasons of both internal and external policy, 
did not want any such protest march and talked to Randolph in June, 
1941, in order to prevent it. Randolph, however, failed to ^orne 
around until the President agreed to sign an executive order wit 
teeth in it” abolishing discrimination in defense industries as we as 
in the federal government itself. 

Executive Order 8802, of June 25, 1941, started with a general state¬ 
ment to the effect that there shall be no discrimination in the em¬ 
ployment of workers in defense industries or in government because 
of “race, creed, color, or national origin.” There was a clause to t is 
effect in all defense contracts. The order contained, further, a con r- 
rnation of previous orders about nondiscrimination in defense train¬ 
ing programs. Finally, a President’s Committee on Fair Employment 
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Practice (FEPC) was set up for the purpose of receiving and inves¬ 
tigating complaints of discrimination in violation of the order. In ad- 
dition, certain Northern states took similar measures against racial 
discrimination, supplementing those of the federal government. Fre¬ 
quently state agencies went even further than the federal agencies, 
since they dealt not only with war industries but also with the policies 
of the public employment services, with private employment agen¬ 
cies, and with advertisements for workers in newspapers. 

Although the powers of the FEPC were limited (it could hold 
public hearings, remind government services of their duty, and cite 

• CrS t0 ^ res ^ en 0 anc ^ its personnel and funds even more so, 
it did much to stop economic discrimination. Several thousand cases 
were successfully resolved, almost all by committee field representa¬ 
tives in unpublicized negotiations. 

The FEPC was killed by Congress in the spring of 1946, and a per¬ 
manent FEPC has not as yet been enacted although both parties were 
pledged to it in 1944. There is some scattered evidence to show that 
in 194b, after the FEPC was closed, Negroes were generally being 
dropped from government service, that white workers were dispro¬ 
portionately being retained at higher paid jobs, and that the United 
States Employment Service consistently referred Negroes to low-paid 
jobs only. Fortunately, some of the states have taken over the prob¬ 
lem by passing state FEPC laws; six states—Massachusetts, Connect¬ 
icut, New York, New Jersey, Indiana, and Wisconsin—have already 
passed such laws and there are bills pending in many more, although 
undoubtedly all of them will not pass. Some cities, for example Min¬ 
neapolis, also have local FEPC laws. 


13. The Negro in the Armed Forces 

Experience in the armed forces during World War II meant a 
great deal to Negroes. Probably over a million young Negroes were 
“employed” in the armed forces, where they found food and clothing 
good, and the pay higher than that available to them in most civilian 
occupations. The travel and the diverse social conditions which Ne¬ 
groes experienced in the armed forces was broadening for most of 
them. Some were able to better their formal education. 

But there is also a dark side to their wartime experiences. There 
was a definite reluctance to utilize Negroes in all branches* of the 
service, and they were concentrated in the dirty and hard service jobs 

7 The material in the last two paragraphs has been taken from Malcolm Ross “Thr 
Outlook for a New FEPC: The 80th Congress and Job Discrimination" Commentary 
3 (April, 1947 ). 301-308. 
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(road building, supply distribution, ship loading, and so on). While 
in the States, they were—like white soldiers—concentrated largely in 
the South, where they usually met hostile community attitudes. The 
armed services have practiced segregation, except in nonoperating 
outfits like officers’ training camps, hospitals, and replacement depots, 
and except for the experimental employment of mixed combat outfits 
during the last three months of the war in Europe. In great measure, 
the Negro was kept out of combat, even to the extent of giving 
combat-trained outfits service jobs. Inferior white officers were often 
foisted on Negro outfits, and for a while Negroes who tried to be¬ 
come officers were strongly discouraged. In Europe there were some 
efforts made to keep Negroes from fraternizing with the civilian pop¬ 
ulation, when no such bar was set up against the white troops. All 
this helped to embitter the Negro. He felt that he was not whole¬ 
heartedly wanted by white America even when he offered to fight 
for it. 

From every war there are numerous records of Negroes who have 
distinguished themselves for bravery and gallantry. Negroes cherish 
these memories. An outsider occasionally gets the impression that 
they sometimes exaggerate their significance; but this is very likely 
just a natural human reaction in view of all the contempt Negroes 
have experienced from most whites. Deliberate attempts have been 
made to minimize the Negro’s military record. 

After the First World War the Negro became an insignificant ele¬ 
ment in the armed forces. There were no Negroes in the Marines, 
and the Navy took them only as stewards. Negroes were allowed rep¬ 
resentation in the Army, but less well, proportionately, than whites. 
In 1940 there were only two Negro combat officers in the Regular 
Army and none in the Navy. 

In October, 1940, the War Department announced that Negro per¬ 
sonnel should be increased in such a way that Negroes would consti¬ 
tute the same proportion in the Army as in the general population of 
the country; and, further, that Negroes would be represented in all 
major branches of the Army. While Southern draft boards held 
down the induction rate for a while, and more Negroes than whites 
were found to be disqualified for military service, Negroes gradually 
did form a proportionate share of the Army. In both Army and Navy 
they did get into combat branches of service, but not in proportion to 
their population or to their qualifications. On September 30, 1944? 
there were close to 800,000 Negroes in the Army (including the Air 
Forces) and more than 5,000 commissioned officers. As of Septem¬ 
ber, 1945, the Navy had 165,000 Negroes and 52 commissioned offi- 
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cers. A few Negroes were in the Coast Guard and the Marines Ne¬ 
gro women were allowed into the women’s branches of the Army 
Navy and Coast Guard, but not in that of the Marines. 8 

The two chief problems of Negroes in the Army during the later 
years of the war were incidents of friction and segregation. It is fre¬ 
quently hard to allocate blame when Negro and white troops clash 
but there are numerous instances where white officers have been able 
to eliminate racial friction by impartial treatment and enforcement of 
the rules. The majority of white soldiers wanted segregation, but, be¬ 
sides being an affront to Negroes, the armed services often found it 
extremely inefficient to maintain. During the late months of the war 
in Europe, when the need for combat troops was great and there 
were no Negro combat units to which newly trained Negro combat 
soldiers could be attached, the Army experimented with putting Ne¬ 
gro platoons in otherwise white companies, with white officers and 
even white noncoms. The experiment was successful, in terms of the 

praise received from the white leaders and other white soldiers in the 
mixed companies. 

The War Department, through its Gillem Board (formed after the 
war to set future policy on Negroes), was forced to take cognizance 
ot this success, and lip service was given to the principle of nonsegre¬ 
gation. However, the Army retains segregation, although it now al- 
iows no separate Negro unit larger than a regiment. The Navy, 
which had always been more backward in its treatment of Negroes 
suddenly became liberal toward them in 1945. The Navy even ap¬ 
proved a congressional bill in 1947 to abolish segregation in the 
armed forces, while the Army opposed it. 


14. The Postwar Period 

What will be the Negro’s economic lot in postwar America? There 
is no definite answer to the question, of course, but we can list some 
of the main factors entering into the problem. 

The more the Negroes gained during the war the more will they 
have advanced themselves permanently; and even if, during a later 
development, they have to give up some ground, they are not likely 
to be driven back as far as they would have been had their previous 
gains been smaller. Conversely, the more they lose during the next 
unemployment crisis the smaller chance will they have of reaching 
anything near full employment during a subsequent period of labor 
shortage. In regard to the Negro’s economic status, we need to em- 

Florence Murray (editor), Negro Handbook 1946-1947 (New York* Current 
Books, Inc., A. A. Wyn, Publtsher, 1947), PP- 325-326. C " n * Bt 
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phasize the significance of what happens during the short-term de¬ 
velopment. The Negro’s position in the American economic system 
depends in a large measure on traditions which have actually become 
settled because of rather accidental happenings. 

Of paramount importance will be the general level of employment. 
The Negroes’ hope of becoming integrated into American industry is 
much greater if the American economy is geared to a full utilization 
of its productive forces. Should there be widespread unemployment 
for a long period, it may be concentrated on the Negro. On the other 
hand, a severe economic depression will certainly be fought by the 
government. The Negro will have to be considered in this. As always, 
he will be unemployed much more often than the white worker. As 
time goes on, it will become more apparent that either the Negro will 
have to be cared for as a more or less permanent relief client or positive 
measures must be taken for his integration into the regular economy. 

Another important factor is the position of the labor unions. The 
attempt by Congress to weaken the national power of unions may 
have unhappy results for the Negro. Many times in the past, it has 
been the strong and more liberal national union officers who have en¬ 
forced the no-discrimination policy. If unions are weakened, espe¬ 
cially the national unions, there will be one less among the few forces 
working to integrate Negroes into American industry. Too, some of 
the most potent anti-Negro forces in the American community are, 
at the same time, antilabor, and a decrease in labor’s power will 
strengthen the anti-Negro forces. In politics, white industrial workers 
will have more to gain by siding with the Negro. 

Much more generally, the Negroes’ economic fate will depend 
upon the popular attitudes toward race in America. There are two 
favorable developments in this respect: (1) Negroes today are 
strongly organized and are pressing hard for economic equality; (2) 
the ideological shake-up of the war has convinced many white groups 
which were formerly indifferent that democracy in America must be 
made to work and that removing the obstacles to equal economic op¬ 
portunity for Negroes is a good place to start. In addition, on the 
favorable side, can be listed the fact that the Negro is better qualified 
in training and experience than ever before; that during the war both 
white employers and white workers had favorable experience with 
Negroes as employees and fellow workers; and finally, that, in the 
South, there is a political upheaval, centered about the position of the 
Negro, greater than anything since the Civil War. The outcome, of 
course, can go either way, but there is a 50-50 chance for the Negro s 
economic opportunities, at least, to be improved. 



CHAPTER IX 



The Basic Political Factors 


i. The Negro in American Politics and as a Political Issue 


This chapter is confined to politics in the narrow sense, that is, the 
vote, political parties, and political rewards. We concentrate on the 
South, not only because most of the Negro people live there but be¬ 
cause the South is the only region where Negro suffrage is a problem. 

The value premise in this chapter is the doctrine of political equal¬ 
ity among all citizens of the United States. This is prominent in both 
the American Creed and the American Constitution. By political dis¬ 
crimination and, specifically, disfranchisement we mean withholding 
the vote from citizens merely because they are Negroes. 

In early colonial times, free Negroes apparently enjoyed the same 
civic rights and duties as poor white people, but by the time of the 
Civil War, Negroes were disfranchised until they could vote only in 
five New England states and, in some cases, in New York. As a re¬ 
sult of the Civil War and the Reconstruction Amendments, Negro 
men were given the vote throughout the United States. In the North 
this change became permanent. In the South, where most Negroes 
lived and still live, it was rapidly undone. 

While the Negroes have been kept out of politics in the sense that 
they have been kept from voting, in another sense, namely, as a po¬ 
litical issue, they have been an important factor in the very region 
where they cannot vote, the South. 

The issue of “white supremacy versus Negro domination,” as it is 
called in the South, has for more than a hundred years stifled free¬ 
dom of thought and speech and affected all other civic rights and lib¬ 
erties of both Negroes and whites in the South. It has retarded the 
South’s economic, social, and cultural advance. On this point there is 
virtual agreement among all competent observers. 
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In the North, on the contrary, the Negro has nowhere and never 
been a political issue of primary and lasting importance—except in so 
far as he has been an issue in national politics. The issue has, then, 
always been the Negro’s status in the South or, earlier, the South’s 
struggle to widen the area over which its concept of the Negro would 
prevail. 

2. The North 

In the North, Negroes have the vote like other people and there is 
nowhere a significant attempt to deprive them of the franchise. Al¬ 
though Negroes were not allowed to vote in many places in the 
North until after the Civil War, once the franchise was granted, it 
seems to have become rooted in the order of things. The Northerner’s 
attitudes toward suffrage and equality in justice are two areas in 
Negro-white relations where he acts absolutely according to the 
American Creed. 

In explaining this we have to consider that voting is a formal rela¬ 
tionship between a citizen and the officials representing society. The 
Northerner, as has been mentioned, tends to adhere to the American 
Creed in impersonal things and to slip away from it when it involves 
personal relationships. 

Another relevant fact is that the Negroes in the North—as well as 
unpopular immigrant groups—are clustered mostly in the big cities 
where people are conditioned not to be concerned much about one 
another. These cities have often been dominated by political ma¬ 
chines. The machines find the Negroes and the immigrant groups 
easy to handle. The politicians, therefore, have no reason to try to 
eliminate the Negro vote. 

Whether or not these explanations are adequate, it seems to be a 
fact that Negroes can feel sure that, unless this country undergoes a 
revolution, their right to vote will remain unquestioned in the North, 
regardless of any migration from the South. Without doubt, this is 
one of the best protections of the Negro people in American society. 
The Negro vote in the North is already of considerable importance. 
It could become of much greater importance were it more wisely 
used. As the educational level of the Negro people is being raised and 
as the northward migration is continuing, it might become powerful 
enough within the next couple of decades to demand some real re¬ 
ward, not only in local Northern politics but also in national politics. 
The Northern vote might become the instrument by which the Ne¬ 
groes can increasingly use the machinery of federal legislation and 
administration to tear down the walls of discrimination. 
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3. The South 

The White people’s attitude in regard to Negro suffrage in the 
houth is complicated. Before the Civil War the South developed an 
elaborate theory to justify slavery. In this theory all whites, independ- 
ent ot their rank in society, were superior to the slaves. Politically 
whites were all equals, since they were free citizens. The poorer 
classes of whites were generally ignorant, dependent, and living in 
deep poverty. The only thing they did have was “white supremacy.” 
When they heard that the North wanted to free the Negro slaves 
and when they sensed the danger of being thrown into competition 
with the black masses, the great majority of poor whites felt a sense 
ot solidarity with the slaveholders. 

The defeat in the Civil War did not break the general direction of 
southern political thinking. The strong measures taken by the vic¬ 
torious North to reform the South quickly favored the consolidation 
ot reactionary forces. This consolidation became particularly effective 
in disfranchising the Negroes when the North no longer wished to 
bear the costs and the inconveniences of upholding its military re¬ 
gime indefinitely. 7 

. The f° rmer Negro slaves, therefore, started their new life as free 

citizens with solid mistrust against them. The very idea of giving the 

vote to Negroes was, to the average Southerner, preposterous. The 

white South wanted the Negroes to fail as freedmen and saw in their 

fai ure a confirmation of their own wisdom and the Northerners’ 
folly. 

But the North was in power and the right of the Negro to vote was 
included in the Constitution. Thus Southern conservatism started 
with the law against it. As the Southern conservatives did not have 
the power to overthrow the fundamental laws of the land they had 
through generations, and have today, to oppose law and order The 
American South is the only place in the world today where one can 
get a reputation for being a liberal simply by urging obedience to 
law, and where conservatives regularly violate the law. 

The abolition of slavery had to be accepted as an accomplished fact 
throughout the South. The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments 
which granted the Negroes civil rights and suffrage, were not so read¬ 
ily accepted by Southern opinion. They were looked upon as the su 
preme foolishness of the North and, worse still, as an expression of 
ill-will of the Yankees toward the defeated South. The Negro vote 
became the symbol of humiliation of the South. 

But it was not until the 1890’s that the Negroes were disfranchised 
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by new laws requiring property, poll tax payments, literacy, under¬ 
standing of the Constitution, good character, and so on, before being 
allowed to vote. These were openly declared to aim at getting around 
the new amendments to the Constitution. 1 But keeping the Negroes 
disfranchised in the face of the clear-cut constitutional amendments 
allows Southern conservatism nothing more than a pretense of respect 
for the law. On this most crucial point it is doomed to insincerity. 

4. Memories of Reconstruction 

A view of the various devices by which the Negroes are kept from 
voting in the South today shows a shocking picture of legal trickery, 
unfair administration, intimidation, and outright violence. In expla¬ 
nation of this the Southerner will regularly bring forward the horrors 
of the Reconstruction governments and “black domination.” These 
memories are cherished. 

The Southerner’s picture of the period following the Civil War, 
which is popularly shared by Northerners, does not square with the 
facts. The “carpetbaggers” were not Northerners who came down to 
prey on the devastated South. The great majority of them were either 
agents sent out by the federal government to try to help the South to 
its feet under the principles of the Constitution and its amendments 
or they were New England Abolitionists, often spinsters, who came 
to educate the Negroes. The federal government did not send its 
agents to the South until 1867 after the South had demonstrated for 
over two years that it was determined to retain slavery in fact if not 
in name. It is true that these carpetbaggers did some stupid things, 
that their plans were vague and inconsistent, and that the federal gov¬ 
ernment failed to give them adequate backing. 

1 James Weldon Johnson makes the following statements: 

“Not so long ago, in a widely circulated weekly magazine, Senator George, formerly 
a member of the Supreme Court of Georgia, was quoted as saying in the course of an 
interview: 

“‘Why apologize or evade? We have been very careful to obey the letter of the 
Federal Constitution—but we have been very diligent and astute in violating the 
spirit of such amendments and such statutes as would lead the Negro to believe him¬ 
self the equal of a white man. And we shall continue to conduct ourselves in that 
way.’ 

“Senator Glass was quoted by the same interviewer as saying: 

“ ‘The people of the original thirteen Southern States curse and spit upon the 
Fifteenth Amendment—and have no intention of letting the Negro vote. We obey the 
letter of the amendments and the Federal Statutes, but we frankly evade the spirit 
thereof—and purpose to continue doing so. White supremacy is too precious a thing 
to surrender for the sake of a theoretical justice that would let a brutish African deem 
himself the equal of white men and women in Dixie.’ ” (“A Negro Looks at Politics, 
The American Mercury, 18 [September, 1929], 92.) 
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The scalawags” were mainly poor and ignorant native Southern¬ 
ers who saw a chance—in the South’s defeat—to effect something of 
a ^evolution against the relatively few wealthy aristocrats. But many 
of them had honestly and consistently wanted the abolition of slav¬ 
ery. Some of them had favored the Union cause throughout the Civil 
War when it was extremely unpopular to do so. Not a few of them 
were backwoodsmen who followed the Jacksonian tradition. 

The masses of Negroes were, of course, uneducated, and a number 
of them were resentful. But they never engaged in organized vio¬ 
lence against the whites. They were led by the educated carpetbag¬ 
gers and by the free Southern and Northern Negroes who had quite 
often attained a high level of education. Actually, there were only 22 
Negro members of Congress from 1870 to 1901; 10 of these had gone 
to college. The Northern Republicans came in for their share of ha¬ 
tred. For example, few names in American history have come down 
with such an evil reputation as that of Thaddeus Stevens, the leader 
of the Republican party in the House of Representatives until his 
early death in 1868. There is evidence that Stevens had an enlight¬ 
ened plan of social reform far in advance of his time and that he was 
not at all violent in inciting Negroes to reform the South. 

The myths about the Reconstruction period are found in most 
school textbooks, and to a lesser extent in scholarly histories. They 
still give undue emphasis to the sordid details of the Reconstruction 
governments but avoid mentioning their accomplishments. They ex¬ 
aggerate the extent of ‘‘black domination,” while they give subtle ex¬ 
cuses for the cruelty and fraud employed in the restoration of white 
supremacy. 

There is a purpose in this distortion of the facts. The Southerner 
resents the thought of Negroes voting on a par with white men. Yet 
the Constitution is clear in specifying that no one is to be kept from 
voting for reasons of “race, color, or previous condition of servitude.” 
Thus the Southerner is forced to circumvent the Constitution if he is 
to keep the Negro from voting. But the Constitution and its prin¬ 
ciples have a grip on the Southerner’s own soul. He, therefore, needs 
to believe that when the Negro voted life was unbearable. The myth 
of the horrors of Reconstruction thus permits the Southerner to rec¬ 
oncile two conflicting desires within himself. This we call a false be¬ 
lief with a purpose. 

5. The Tradition of Illegality 

While, as we said, the Northerner is likely to be less inclined to 
discriminate against the Negro the more formal and impersonal the 
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relationship, the white Southerner is inclined to react in nearly the op¬ 
posite way. From Reconstruction on, voting was to the white South¬ 
erner more than a mere action; it was, and still is, a symbol of supe¬ 
riority. Partly because it is a public activity and does not lend itself to 
privacy or segregation, it becomes hard for the white Southerner to 
admit the Negro to full participation in it. This is one side of the gen¬ 
eral difference between the two regions: the white Northerners may 
dislike and ignore the Negro but are prepared to give him his formal 
rights, while in the South even individual whites who like and care 
for Negroes will not give them their rights because this would imply 
equality. 

In order to understand Southern conservative illegality fully, we 
must remember that the actual trickery, cheating, and intimidation 
necessary for the smooth operation of disfranchisement need be en¬ 
gaged in by only a small number of people. Most people can avoid it. 
All they need do is preserve public sentiment upholding and support¬ 
ing the illegal system. In most cases, a resolute election registrar can 
himself take care of the matter. And he does not need to act openly 
when it has once become generally known among Negroes in a com¬ 
munity that they had better keep away from all political matters. 

The illegal practices also have a long tradition behind them: vigi¬ 
lante organizations such as the Ku Klux Klan and a great number of 
“protective” leagues and secret terror organizations, which grew up 
in the Reconstruction period, successfully used violence in preventing 
Negroes from voting. After the overthrow of the Reconstruction gov¬ 
ernments in all Southern states, which was accomplished by 1877, a 
tendency to abstain from violence and threats of violence, as a means 
of keeping the Negroes away from the polls, gradually developed. 
The dominant white Southerner found it easier to buy, steal, or fail 
to count the Negro vote or to block the Negroes* voting by intricate 
election laws and manipulation of the election machinery. The Re¬ 
construction governments, themselves, had done much of this, and 
the conservatives of the seventies took over and perfected the existing 
techniques. But already before the Civil War the white South had 
gradually been conditioned for at least thirty years to increased sup¬ 
pression of freedom of speech and all other civil liberties in the serv¬ 
ice of upholding its solidarity. 

Thus, disrespect for law, order, and public morals has complicated 
causes and a deep-rooted history in the South. It is certainly one of 
the worst heritages of the region. It spells danger for a democratic 
society and involves serious maladjustments. 
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<*3 l° r ashort Pf after Civil War, the South has always 
depnved the Negro of the vote and has had to cling to the Demo¬ 
cratic party to do so. The suppression of the normal two-party system 
has given the region the name “Solid South.” In spite of state provi¬ 
sions for disfranchising the Negro and, in addition, the illegal social 
pressures, the greater part of the white South still does not dare to 
nave political division lest the white factions be tempted to seek Ne- 

g f 0 k UP tfr° rt ' T he , i , r0ny of the situation is that the disfranchisement 
ot the Negro had been argued as the only means of preventing cor¬ 
ruption at the polls and of allowing the whites to divide along natu¬ 
ral political lines. The second goal is obviously not reached, as the 
one-party system is still retained. Since the one-party system is the 
only guarantee against Negro voting, the elimination of it would be 
the basis for freedom of the whites to split. To prevent corruption 
under a one-party system in a region with the unfortunate traditions 
ot the South—when it is so difficult everywhere in America even 
when an opposition party is present—is practically impossible. In this 
vicious circle Southern politics is caught. 

The one-party system in the South, its supporting election machin¬ 
ery with its restrictions, intricacies, and manipulations, its vast allow¬ 
ances for arbitrary administration, and the low political participation 
ot even white people favor rule by a few people. This is broken here 
and there, now and then, by demagogues, from Tom Watson to 
tiucy Long, who appeal to the lower classes among the whites. The 
ruling class consists of the big landowners, the industrialists, the 
bankers, and the merchants. Northern corporate business with big 
investments in the region has lately been sharing in political control. 

lhere is an amazing avoidance of issues in Southern politics. The 
chief direct reason for this is, of course, the one-party system, which 
normal y keeps politics within a single political machine and restricts 
political struggle to personalities and offices. The Southern conserva¬ 
tives argue that unless the whites sink their differences on social and 
moral issues and present a united front against the Negro, the days 
of Reconstruction will be repeated. It is not the Negro himself who 
is feared, but white politicians who might be tempted to use the Ne¬ 
gro vote. Even more important, the whites must keep political con¬ 
trol because they are the superior race and cannot submit to domina¬ 
tion by an inferior one. 

Southern liberals hammer away against these arguments. They 
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point out that the one-party system fosters mediocrity, demagoguery, 
political apathy, and irrationality. They point out that the fear of the 
Negro shadows every political discussion and prevents the whites 
from doing anything to improve themselves. The conservatives an¬ 
swer that the Southern system does allow for political division—in 
the primaries, though not in the general elections. This, however, is 
a myth which Southerners have carefully fostered: in 1940 only 36 of 
the 78 Democratic primaries—less than half—were contested in the 
eight poll tax states. 

But undoubtedly there are sometimes real divisions in the South on 
interests and issues: poor people against rich, the hill country against 
the plantation lands, the coast against the inland. But the fact that 
the issues have to be fought out under cover of personalities and 
within a one-party machine must, particularly in a region of inade¬ 
quate political education, confuse those issues. It has, indeed, been 
the tradition and the spirit of the Solid South to have such confusion. 
The newspapers usually respect this tradition. They publish the gen¬ 
eralities contained in the various candidates’ platforms and speeches 
but usually abstain from giving information on any real issues that 
might be involved. 

Even admitting, therefore, that the one-party system allows for a 
certain number of issues and divisions, it must be maintained that, 
to a considerable degree, the one-party rule of the South destroys 
healthy democratic politics, both in national and in local affairs. 


7. Southern Conservatism 

Democratically organized people’s movements, giving voice to the 
needs of the simple citizen and a power basis for his full participation 
in the control of society, do not thrive in this political atmosphere. 
There have been few spontaneous movements to improve the well¬ 
being of the masses of people, such as trade unions or adult educa¬ 
tion. Even farmers’ co-operatives have been lagging in the South. All 
modern reform movements which have penetrated the rest of the 
country and gradually changed American society—woman suffrage 
and economic equality, collective bargaining, labor legislation, pro¬ 
gressive education, child welfare, civil service reform, police and court 
reform, prison reform—have until recendy hardly touched the 
greater part of the South except in so far as the federal government 
has imposed them from the outside. In particular, there has been no 
active participation of the masses. 

This political conservatism is directly tied up with the Negro prob- 
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several wa V s - The devices used to deprive the Negro of the 
’ Ae ° ne -P art Y system, low political participation o^the white 
masses, and other peculiarities of Southern politics, all give a large 

te h re«s°tied 0Wer S rou P s > and individuals who feel their in- 

erests tied up with conservatism in social issues. But there is a more 

irect connection between Southern conservatism and the Negro 

£ elW to r in C Td “ N 0nal 3nd , 0t u er rCaSOnS ’ S0dal reform meas - 
ures have to include Negroes, and this is resented. The conservative 

out that'thev Pr0P ° Sa l! C3n USUa " y di5Credit them b y Panting 

Dare for ^ I ^ ^ ° f Ne S roes and that they pre 

Da ed to n i CqU y - 7u e . P °° r Whke Souther ners have been pre- 

gro srilHower^ 6 PnCe ° f thC ' r ° Wn d ' StreSS in order to kee P the Ne- 

In addition to technical factors and the constitutional barriers of 

”f raPo T 2 eg i S, f ° n °P en ’y discriminatory, there is also the sense 

selves As rh Y 9 1^““ 10 ,f inds of the Southerners them- 

?■ As the Sou ' h 15 now gradually accepting social reform, it will 

™ 3Ve to S>ve up a considerable part of its discrimination against 
the Negroes both in principle and in practice. S 

8. Is the South Fascist? 

Iib?rrie a s C T n 9° f6 ° ne ' Party SySt T thc Weak edition of civil 
erties, the South is sometimes referred to as fascist. This is how- 

ver, wrong. The South entirely lacks the centralized organization of 

a fascist state. Southern politics is decentralized and often chaotic 

The regimentation that keeps the South politically solid is not an 

orgamzat.on for anything; it is a regimentation against the Negro 

Fundumentall)- the white Southerner is—like the Negro, who is 

molded in the same civilization-even more of an indivfdualist and 

inde^dT than U C Northerner - There is “an intense distrust of, and 

voift’b T nnght aVerS1 ° n any , actual exercise of authority be¬ 
yond the barest minimum essential to the existence of the social 

organism,” according to W. J. Cash. 2 The Southerner wants and ex 

pects a personal touch, a measure of arbitrariness and, indeed of ad 

be^nfo ln ? hls .'. elatlons W j A public authorities. He wants them to 
be informal, considerate, and personalized. 

The South has not yet reached the objectivity and legality of the 
mature democracy. But still less does it resemble the tighf totalitarian 
regimentation of the fascist state. Fundamentally, the Soudi is a stub 
born y lagging American frontier society with a strong paternalistic 

The Mind of the South (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941), p. 33< 
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tinge inherited from the old plantation and slavery system. Paternal¬ 
ism is cherished particularly as the ideal relation between whites and 
Negroes. The Southerner is proud of his benevolence toward Negro 
dependents but would resent vigorously their demanding this aid as 


a right. 

Registrars and other country officials in the South show surprising 
indifference to, and sometimes brazen ignorance of, the laws and for¬ 
mal procedures. They are systematically careless, and are proud of it. 
Even political discrimination against the Negro is haphazard and ac¬ 
cidental in this romantic and individualistic region. Most of the time 
the Negro is not allowed to register or to vote, and he might risk any¬ 
thing up to his life in attempting to do it. But sometimes he is al¬ 
lowed: because he is a “good nigger,” because “he has the right,’ 
because his voting “proves” that there is no discrimination, or for no 
particular reason at all, or just for the fun of doing the opposite of 
what is expected. 

Related to the South’s individualism and frontier heritage is its 
strong democratic temper—except toward the Negro. Even if the 
South until this day is under the political control of a ruling class, 
this group always has to appeal to the common white man as an 
equal in order to remain in power. 

Religion also tends to create a feeling of equality among human 
beings in the South—not even excluding the Negroes. An even 
stronger influence has been created by the American Creed. Despite 
all professions to the contrary, the acceptance in principle, even by 
the conservative white Southerners, of the American Creed explains 
why so many exceptions are made to the rule of excluding Negroes 
from voting. It opens many possibilities for the Negro people to in¬ 
crease their political participation. It makes it possible that the barrier 
against them might, in the future, fall altogether. Because of the 
Creed, the Negroes in the South are getting some education, and are 
gradually getting more. Because of the Creed, Southern discrimina¬ 
tion against the Negroes in the local application of New Deal meas¬ 
ures was not extreme. Without the Creed, it would be inexplicable 
why the South, with all its traditions of inequality and illegality, is 
on the way toward social democracy and law observance and why it 
is not headed the other way. The conservative Southerner is not so 
certain as he sometimes sounds. He is a split personality. Part of his 
heart belongs to the American Creed. The Southern conservative 
white man’s faith in American democracy and the Constitution, 
which he is not living up to, is a living force of great importance for 
the future. 
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w™ e imn U i* I s cha W ^pidly. During the thirties the changes 
went into h.gh speed and the effect of the war was to increase this 

speed. It is easy to give the false impression that the South is static. 
There are two main causes of this illusion. One is the extremely low 
starting point in all respects-general education, political culture, eco¬ 
nomic standards—of the South at the end of the Civil War. The sec¬ 
ond cause is a curious tendency of Southerners to stress in conversa¬ 
tion and literature that customs are strong and that there is much 
resistance to change. Things are actually changing in the South, but 

the average Southerner does not seem to believe in the changes that 
are going on right before his own eyes. 

Industrialization and urbanization are proceeding at a greater 
s peed in the South than in other parts of the country. Agriculture in 
c South is facing a more thoroughgoing adjustment to world mar¬ 
ket conditions than is the case elsewhere, and this change means 
more to the South because its economy is based on agriculture to a 
great extent. Unionization is proceeding in spite of all impediments. 

Ihe economic depression of the thirties meant distress everywhere 
and particularly in the poor backward South. The South accepted the 
New Deal partly because it was sponsored by the traditional party of 
the oolid South, and even more so because the South was too poor to 
scorn systematically the gifts of national charity. Not overlooking the 
discrimination against Negroes in the local administration of New 

Dea and wartime measures in the South, we must see that a lasting 
break in Southern racial practices was made. 

The whole nation has become somewhat aware that the Negro 
problem in the South affects other regions. Southern congressmen- 
because of their longer tenure in office and consequent importance in 
committee assignments-exert a disproportionate influence on legis¬ 
lation. The North is beginning to feel that it can no longer ignore 
what goes on in the South. 6 

If we note further that the long-run trend in the South toward a 
higher general level of education and cultural participation of both 
Negroes and whites is steadily proceeding, we have accounted for the 
main reasons for change in the Southern political situation. No Yan¬ 
kee will be tactless enough to mention it, in so many words, and no 

fhTsn.T- ° rd “ u’ but thc main thin S happening to 
the South is that it is gradually becoming Americanized. * 
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io. Southern Liberalism 


Southern liberalism is not liberalism as it is found elsewhere in 
America. For one thing, it gets its power from outside the South. For 
decades Southern liberals have been acting as the trusted advisers and 
executors of the Northern philanthropists who wanted to do some¬ 
thing for the region. During the thirties they were entrusted to bring 
the New Deal into effect in the South. The power and prestige of 
this function and, even more, the recent changes in the South have 


given them high political importance. 

As social change increases in the South, the future of Southern lib¬ 
eralism might become great. But it must be recognized that, outside 
the sphere dominated by Washington, its actual influence today on 
Southern politics is still minor. It has as yet little organized support 
among the broad masses of workers, farmers, and the lower middle 
class. The liberals are the intellectuals of the region and are respon¬ 
sible for a large part of the high-grade literary, journalistic, and scien¬ 
tific output of the region. Flere and there they have influenced state 
and local affairs to a limited extent. But nowhere in the South are 
they in power. A few, however, have reached out into national poli¬ 
tics, where distance apparently makes them more acceptable to the 
Southern electorate. But for the most part Southern liberalism has its 
main stronghold in a few universities and among newspaper editors, 
both found most often in the Upper South. Other liberal groups-— 
some book writers, some professionals, such organizations as the 
League of Women Voters, union officials, interracial commissions 
may have limited local influence in a liberal direction. The Southern 
Conference on Human Welfare and the Southern Regional Counci 
are trying to draw these liberal forces together and strengthen their 


influence. _ , 

When attempting to map the political opinions of white Southern 

liberalism, it must first be recalled that the region is exceptional in 
Western civilization since the Enlightenment in that it lacks nearly 
every trace of radical thought. The second main consideration when 
judging Southern liberalism is that the liberals are definitely a politi¬ 
cal minority. This accounts for the rather academic nature of liberal 
thinking in the South. Until recently Southern liberals planned their 
programs without thinking in terms of pressure politics and without 
taking account of practical details. For the same reason lack of ex¬ 
pectation of being in power—the Southern liberal has become in¬ 
clined to stress the need for patience, to exalt the cautious approach, 
the slow change, the organic nature of social growth. In their activ- 
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ities, Southern liberals have developed the tactics of evading prin- 

coalTn^the'nThr' 7 mdireCt in attackin ^ Problems, of cajolifg and 
c °axmg the public into giving in on minor issues. 

The Southern liberal, having to be critical of the South, has to em- 
phasize strongly his local and regional patriotism. He has also if he 

t0 ^ respectabiIit y and th «= possibility of accomplishing 
something to tread most cautiously around the Negro problem 8 
Many Southern liberals for example, feel it is importam to keep the 

Sneed"L hand ’-^ the . L f ° Und t0 Stand for tbe most ad ‘ 

nced policies in the Negro problem that are possible in the South- 

™ r mU r e * W ^- re they ar£ aCtive ' Southern liberals have been 
landing up for equal justice to the Negroes and have fought lynching. 

theNe haVe “tI" d L C are u d themselves a S ainst the disfranchisement of 

share oK h L Ve bCen aCt ,‘ Ve in , he,pin S the Negroes get a fairer 
are of education, housing, and employment. They do not, however, 

go so far as to demand “social” equality for Negroes and they declare 
against intermarriage.” 

The central concern of the Southern liberals is always the South. 
Ihey feel themselves as belonging together in a fighting unity. The 

aC T ™ nC l S ° £ u C P , reSSmg problems region is likely to 

E ' he Southern hbera s more definitely practical in their interests 
even if this has not until recently brought them to think construc¬ 
tively along power lines and in terms of social engineering. As a 
movement, Southern liberalism’s main weakness lies in its lack of 
mass support. It wants to see its ideals realized, it simply must get its 
message out from the conference rooms and college lecture halls to 
the people on the farms and in the shops. 3 Under the pressure of the 
accumulating changes, the Solid South might sometime be broken 
and a two-party system develop. Southern liberalism will then face a 
political task for which it must be prepared. The leaders for a truly 

forThTrj 01 "? T V T ent ir o' 1 ' S L ° Wh 3re thcr£ ; the «aff work 
for the battle is largely done. If Southern liberalism can recruit an 

army to lead, it will become one of the major factors of change in the 
fcouth and in the nation. 6 

3 Many Southern newspapers arc liberaL in their politics and arc making * •. 

Cf? ku , t0 , reach ** masscs ’ specially in the cities. Noteworthy is The Southern F ° 

published in Montgomery, Ala., which reaches farmers throughout Z 

written with a content and in a style that appeal to them. nd 1S 



CHAPTER X 



Political Practices Today 
and in the Future 


i. The Southern Political Scene 

The future may belong to liberalism, but the South of today is 
ruled mainly by its conservatives. Although the South, as part ot the 
United States, has, in the main, the same political forms as the Norm, 
the activity that goes on within these forms is strikingly aittereii . 
The difference not only makes internal politics in the South distinc¬ 
tive, but it also influences the activities of the federal government. A - 
though there are local exceptions, the South differs from the rest o 

the nation in the following ways: , 

(1) For all practical purposes, the South has only one political 

party. In the 1944 election, for example, 72 per cent of all votes were 
cast for the Democratic candidate for president. In the extreme cases 
of Mississippi and South Carolina, 98 per cent and 95 per cent ot the 
votes, respectively, went to the Democratic candidate. This causes the 
primary to be far more important than the general election. In tact, 
the general election is usually a formal ritual to satisfy the demand 
of the federal Constitution. 

(2) A much smaller proportion of the population participates in 
the elections in the South than in the North. In 1940 only 28 per cent 

1 In this chapter we are including in the South only the Upper and Lower South 
(Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma, South Caro¬ 
lina, Texas, North Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia). The Border States (De aware, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri and West Virginia) have two-party systems (Oklahoma 
does also, but we shall consider it as in the South because it disfranchises Negroes). 
The people living in the District of Columbia have no vote. 
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of the adult population voted in 12 Southern states, as compared to 
53 per cent in the North and West. In the extreme case of South 
Carolina, only 10 per cent voted. Most of this voting is carried on 
with a corruption and a disrespect for law that is found in only a few 
areas of the North and West. 

( 3 ) Until now, Negroes have been disfranchised in the South. Out 
of a total Negro adult population of 3,651,256 in the 8 Deep Southern 
states (excluding Oklahoma) of Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Lou¬ 
isiana, Florida, Texas, South Carolina, and Arkansas, Bunche esti¬ 
mates that only 80,000 to 90,000 Negroes voted in the general election 
or 1940. Practically none voted in the primary. 

These three major political facts about the South are really part of 
one single problem, and—as we shall find—this problem is the Negro 
problem. In keeping Negroes from the polls by such devices as the 
poll tax, white men have been disfranchised. In preventing a two- 
party system from arising—which might let in the Negro vote- 
white men have been kept politically apathetic. White Southerners 
stay away from the polls for the most part. Another large proportion 
come to the polls solely because they are given a dollar or two apiece 
for their vote by the local political machine. As few people vote, rela¬ 
tively little money can often control elections in the South. Investiga¬ 
tions show that corruption and illegal practices at the polls are The 
rule not the exception. The election machinery is in most parts of 
the region far behind that in the North and in the other democratic 
countries of the world. For example, the secret, printed, uniform bal¬ 
lot (the so-called “Australian ballot”) is still not used in South Caro¬ 
lina, and five years ago it was not used in many other areas of the 
South. 

The difference between politics, in the South and in the rest of the 
nation is so great that it visibly affects the personality of Southern 
members of Congress. The typical Southern members of Congress 
are so far away from national norms- that, in spite of all accommo¬ 
dations, they remain a distinctive force, in Washington. This fact 
becomes all the more important as they have a disproportionate influ¬ 
ence in national politics. 

Seats in the House of Representatives are apportioned according to 
population, and the nine million Negroes in the South give the South 
a good share of its seats, although few Negroes are permitted to vote. 
The large amount of nonvoting among Southern whites similarly 
makes each vote count more. The small electorate, the one-party sys¬ 
tem, and the well-organized local machines create a near-permanency 
of tenure for the average Southern member of Congress which is 
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seldom paralleled in the North. With seniority as a basis for holding 
important committee posts in Congress, and with acquaintance as an 
almost necessary means of participating effectively in congressional 
activities, the Southerner’s permanency of tenure gives him a decided 
advantage in Washington. This is especially true when the Demo¬ 
cratic party is in power. , 

There are two important limitations to the South s influence on the 

Democratic party and thereby on the nation. First, it can practically 
never hope to control the Presidency, since the Democratic candidate 
for president is almost sure of the South, but must be especially at¬ 
tractive to the North. Second, the Democratic party is solicitous ot 
the Northern Negro and has been successfully weaning his vote away 
from the Republican party. 

To the national Republican party, the South has for a long time 
been a place from which practically no support could be expected, 
and Southern Republicans have for the most part been persons whose 
votes for nomination had to be bought up at the national conven¬ 
tions. To the Southern Republicans, the national Republican party 
has been a source of federal patronage. To Negro Republicans it has 
also been a traditional but failing hope. In most places and at most 
times in the South, white persons consider it a disgrace to vote Re¬ 
publican. White Republicans have traditionally been labeled “scala¬ 
wags” and “nigger lovers”—epithets which express the most extreme 
form of disfavor and reveal the heart of the political situation in the 

South. # u / Q8 

At the time the Republican party was declining in the South (iooo- 

1890), the whites within it were splitting off from the Negroes to 
form what has been commonly called the “lily-white movement. 
The aim of the lily-white leaders was to build up a Republican party 
in the South by dissociating the party from Negroes. It is not com¬ 
pletely anti-Negro, however; lily-white Republicans want Negro 
votes but do not want to recognize Negro influence or claims. As yet 
the movement has had no great success. It has led to no mass defec¬ 
tion of whites from the Democratic party. Many Negroes in the 
South feel that the old rump Republican party never did any good 
for the Negroes. They felt hurt by the Republican party’s defection 
when it went lily-white. It cannot be proved, but it seems likely that 
there was a landslide away from the Republican party in the South 
as well as in the North during the New Deal. Still, many Negroes 
are shrewd enough to calculate that if the lily-white movement 
should be successful, there could develop a two-party system in the 
South which would give the Negro a chance to become a voter again. 
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2 . Southern Techniques for Disfranchising the Negroes 

Three principles seem to govern the extension of the franchise to 

Negroes in the South. In the first place, there is the Constitution of 
the United States, which states: 

The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be denied or 
abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude. 

In perfect opposition to this is the Southern caste principle that no 
Negro should be allowed to vote. State laws setting the qualifications 
for voting have usually been the result of an attempt to get the caste 
principle around the Constitution. A third principle is this: Negroes 
may be allowed to vote according to the discretion or need of those 
whites who exercise influence over the conduct of the election. This 
third principle is the cause of the variation in Negro voting in differ¬ 
ent parts of the South. 

Until 1944 the most efficient device in use to keep Negroes from 
voting where the vote would count most in the South was the “white 
primary.” The Democratic party prohibited Negroes from participat¬ 
ing in its primary (also conventions, caucuses of voters, mass meet¬ 
ings, party offices, and candidacies) by means of state-wide rule in 
nine Southern states: Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Arkansas, Virginia, and Texas. In 1944 the Su¬ 
preme Court held that the white primary was illegal as it was part of 
governmental election machinery. Some Southern states then tried to 
turn the primaries completely over to the Democratic party; but in 
1947 United States district court it was ruled that the purely 
“private” white primary in South Carolina was illegal, thus appar¬ 
ently knocking the last legal prop from any kind of white primary. 

Probably the best known—though not the most efficient—device 
for keeping the Negro from voting in the South is the poll tax. The 
poll tax is one of the oldest forms of direct taxation, but it was usu¬ 
ally compulsory and, therefore, had little effect in restricting the vote. 
Seven Southern states have a voluntary poll tax and have it for the 
express purpose of restricting the vote. 

In many states the poll tax is cumulative and the payment of more 
than one year’s poll tax is required for the right to vote (in some 
states back to the time the individual became 21 years of age). While 
the poll tax is low, except where and when it is applied cumulatively 
it means quite a bit to those Negroes and whites who work for a dol¬ 
lar or two a day. It means more for Negroes because more of them 
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are poor. But its greatest restrictiveness against Negroes results from 
discrimination in its application; election officials practically always 
demand to see the poll tax receipts of Negroes and seldona those of 
whites. Too, it is common for politicians to pay the poll tax for whites 
in return for voting for the benefactor; but in only a handful of 

Southern cities is the Negro vote so bought. 

Because the poll tax hurts poor whites as well as Negroes, there is a 
growing movement in the South to abolish it. Some liberals even 
claim that the main purpose of the tax is to disfranchise poor whites, 
since Negroes can be kept from the polls in many other ways. Still, 
if poor whites are encouraged to vote, they may stir up issues and put 
through legislation that will have the ultimate effect of helping all 

poor people, including Negroes. . 

The poll tax disfranchises and is subject to political manipulation, 
not only because it costs the voter a dollar or two but because it must 
be paid by a certain date (which is often long before anyone knows 
who the candidates will be), because officials often misdate the re¬ 
ceipt to violate the date provisions and pay the tax themselves, and 
because employers force their employees to pay the tax. The impor¬ 
tance of the poll tax in keeping even whites from voting is suggested 
by the following figures: in 1940 Oklahoma (without a poll tax) had 
60 per cent of its adult citizenry voting as compared to 18 per cent in 
Arkansas (with a poll tax); North Carolina had 43 per cent as corm 
pared to 22 per cent in Virginia; and Louisiana, which has been with¬ 
out the poll tax only since 1934, had 27 per cent compared to 14 per 
cent in Mississippi. 

Similar to the poll tax, in that they restrict Negroes because they 
are poor, are property, educational, and “character” requirements for 
voting. These, too, are seldom applied to whites but almost always to 
Negroes. Seldom is a white man “insulted” by being given an educa¬ 
tional test; yet many cases have been recorded where a Negro 
“failed” a test when he mispronounced a single word. Even profes¬ 
sors at Tuskegee and other Negro universities have been disfran¬ 
chised by failing to pass these tests. 

In addition to the better known legal requirements for voting, 
there are several others, which have been employed in one or more 
Southern states to disfranchise Negroes. A tricky registration blank 
must be filled out: whites will be given assistance, and their errors 
adjusted or overlooked; Negroes will not be allowed even the most 
trivial incompleteness or error, and are given no assistance. Certain 
of the previously discussed requirements are waived for war veterans 
or for the aged in certain states; in practice, whites are informed of 
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such privileges but Negroes who qualify are not expected to ask for 
them. Some Southern states withhold the vote from anyone con¬ 
victed of a crime; this is overlooked for most of the whites but ap¬ 
plied rigorously to the Negro. ^ 

More important than the legal requirements in disfranchising Ne¬ 
groes in the South are extralegal practices. Violence, terror, and in¬ 
timidation have been, and still are, effectively used to disfranchise 
Negroes in the South. Physical coercion is not so often practiced 
against the Negro, but the fact that it can be used freely and devas- 
tatingly creates a mental coercion that exists nearly everywhere in the 
South. A Negro can seldom claim the protection of the police and 
the courts if a white man knocks him down, or if a mob burns his 
house or inflicts bodily injuries on him or on members of his family. 
Besides violence, illegal “tricks” will be played on Negroes to prevent 
them from voting: Negroes will be told that there are no registration 
cards, that they should go somewhere else, that their names were 
“forgotten” when the voting lists were made up, and so on. In such 
circumstances it is no wonder that the great majority of Negroes in 
the South make no attempt to vote and—if they make attempts which 
are rebuffed—seldom demand their full rights under the federal 
Constitution. 

3. The Negro Vote in the South 

As has been observed, the general pattern in the Southern states 
since their constitutions were changed (1890-1910) has been to deny 
the vote to Negroes. Still a small proportion of Negroes do vote. 

As we have noticed, the most important voting in the South is in 
the Democratic primaries, and these are restricted to whites. Here 
and there a small community will let one or two “good” Negroes vote 
in the primary. In some of the cities, especially where political ma¬ 
chines can control the Negro vote—such as in San Antonio and Mem¬ 
phis—Negroes vote in the primaries in restricted numbers. Since the 
war there has been something of a break in this pattern, but it is too 
early to estimate the size or permanency of this break. 

While the Democratic primary is the most important election in 
the South, there are other elections. First, there is the general elec¬ 
tion, conducted under the Constitution and laws of the United States 
and administered by the state government. Besides the primary and 
the general election there are two types of so-called “nonpartisan” 
elections. Both of these are in large measure restricted to cities. One 
type of nonpartisan election occurs in those cities which operate un¬ 
der a city manager or commission form of government. The second 
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type is that involving initiative and referendum. Referenda concern¬ 
ing bond issues, tax rates, amendments, city extensions, and so on are 

not at all uncommon in Southern cities. 

In general and nonpartisan elections, Negroes vote to a greater ex¬ 
tent than in primary elections, since there is no uniform rule barring 
them. All the other devices outside of the formal no-Negro rule may 
be applied to keep them from voting, however, and in the n states 
south of the Border states there are probably less than. 250,000 Ne¬ 
groes who voted between 1936 and 1942. 

Southerners often explain that Negroes can vote in the South but 
that they just do not care to. This is, of course, a rationalization 
justifying white policy. In one sense it is true that the Negro is politi¬ 
cally apathetic. Like many a white man, he is uneducated and igno¬ 
rant of the significance of the vote. But it should not be denied that a 
large proportion of poor Southern Negroes feel that politics is white 
folks’ business.” Some of the apathy is peculiar to the Negroes be¬ 
cause some Negroes have been so frightened by experiences when 
attempting to vote that they swear never to try again. 

Another charge levied against the political activity of the Negro is 
that he is frequently the pawn of the political machine. This is true, 
especially in the South, but it must be seen in the light of other facts. 
In the first place, it is often a political machine that makes it possible 
for Negroes to vote at all. Too, the machine gives them something 
for their vote—not only do they often get dollars for their individual 
vote, but they get paved streets and schools as a group. In the third 
place, Southern Negroes have been able to vote only in cities, and 
cities are the places where political machines are most powerful. Fi¬ 
nally, it should be remembered that there are places—even Southern 
cities—where Negroes have voted in significant numbers without 
machine backing and control. Since the white primary is no longer 
legal, and the poll tax is under heavy attack, only violence and trick¬ 
ery on the white side and ignorance and apathy on the Negro side 
remain as barriers to Negro suffrage. During the next ten to fifteen 
years we can, therefore, expect a heavy increase in Negro voting in 
the South, especially in the cities. 

4. The Negro in Northern Politics 

The Negro coming from the South to the North was as politically 
innocent and ignorant as the immigrant from a country like Italy, 
where democratic politics was not well developed. It was quite natu¬ 
ral, therefore, for Negro politics in the North to take forms similar to 
Italo-American politics. For example, ignorance and poverty caused 
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a disproportionate amount of nonvoting among Negroes. Like other 
immigrants, since young adults migrate to a greater extent than other 
age groups, Negroes formed a larger proportion of the adult popula¬ 
tion than of the total population; therefore, they had a potential vot¬ 
ing strength greater than their total numbers would indicate. Like 
other immigrants, they continually got into minor legal difficulties 
and sought the friendly services of petty politicians. Like other immi¬ 
grants, they often traded their votes for these favors. Like other igno¬ 
rant immigrants, they followed the narrow political leadership of 
those of their own group who sought political plums for themselves. 
Still they were not unified partly because of the rivalry between the 
recent migrants of the South and those longer established in the 
North. 

There were some peculiarities about the political behavior of Ne¬ 
groes in the North that differentiated it from that of the foreign-born 
whites as well as from that of the native whites. In the first place, it 
was strongly attached to the Republican party because of gratitude to 
the symbol of Lincoln, the example of early leaders like Frederick 
Douglass and Booker T. Washington, and the continuous spectacle 
of what the name “Democratic party” meant in the South. Another 
trait of the Negro vote was that it was, on the whole, passionately 
aware of the relation of a candidate or issue to the Negro problem. 

Although individual Negroes are not restricted from voting in the 
North, there may be one condition which limits the influence of the 
Negro’s vote once it is cast. We refer to the practice of gerrymander¬ 
ing—that is, of so setting the boundaries of election districts that the 
vote of a minority group is cut up and overwhelmed by the vote of 
the majority group. There is evidence that gerrymandering of the 
Negro vote exists in some Northern cities. Besides gerrymandering, 
there is another way in which the Negro vote is kept from having its 
proper weight. This is by neglecting to redistrict as population grows 
or declines at different rates in different districts. The neglect to re¬ 
district also creates a form of “natural” gerrymandering that hurts 
the Negroes. 

No comprehensive study has yet been made on the extent of non¬ 
voting among Negroes in the North. The general impression is that 
Negroes—like whites with the same average educational and eco¬ 
nomic status—are somewhat apathetic. Negro apathy, however as 
some studies show, varies with local conditions. In Chicago, for in¬ 
stance, 77 per cent of the adults of a Negro ward registered as com¬ 
pared to 68 per cent for the entire city (1930). 

Although the Negroes were strongly attached to the Republican 
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party, when the New Deal relieved the economic plight of the Negroes 
during the depression and—in the North—treated them almost with¬ 
out discrimination, and appointed Negro advisers for many phases of 
the government’s activities, Negroes began to shift to the Democratic 
party in large numbers. It is not certain whether the Northern Negro 
vote will remain Democratic, but it is certain that it has become flexi¬ 
ble and will respond more readily to the policies of the two parties 
toward the Negro. This will probably bring more political advances to 
Negroes, since their vote will take on more strategic significance in the 
close elections often occurring in the North. It is also a sign that 
politically Negroes are becoming more like other Americans. 

On the whole, Negroes have come to be rather like whites in their 
political behavior in the North. They vote in about the same propor¬ 
tion as whites; they are no longer tied to the Republican party; they 
avoid third parties; they have manifested a class differential in their 
adherence to the Democratic party. On the other hand, most Negro 
voters are more keenly aware of a candidate’s attitude toward their 
group than are most other Americans—perhaps only because they are 
one of the few ethnic groups against whom politicians ever discrimi¬ 
nate. Even though Negroes are seeking only their rights as citizens 
and a proportionate share of the political spoils, they find they have 
to be choosy about parties and candidates to get these. 

5. What the Negro Gets Out of Politics 

Although there are as many Negroes voting today in the United 
States as there are whites voting in the seven Southern states of Mis¬ 
sissippi, Louisiana, Alabama, South Carolina, Arkansas, Georgia, 
and Florida, yet Southern whites get incomparably more benefits 
from politics than do Negroes. Negroes are grossly discriminated 
against in what they get from politics just as they are in their exercise 
of the right to vote. A striking measure of this fact is that the seven 
Deep Southern states have 52 members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives and 14 members of the Senate, whereas the Negroes, with the 
same number of actual votes, have only 2 members of the House of 
Representatives and no senators. There are many other ways in 
which the Negroes are deprived of the benefits of politics. 

Unquestionably, the most important thing that Negroes get out of 
politics where they vote is legal justice—justice in the courts; police 
protection and protection against the persecution of the police; abil¬ 
ity to get administrative jobs through civil service; and a fair share in 
such public facilities as schools, hospitals, public housing, play¬ 
grounds, libraries, sewers, and street lights. The Negroes’ votes in 
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some parts of the country buy them their rights as citizens to a large 
extent, while their lack of votes in others causes them to be discrimi¬ 
nated against all around. Political spoils, favors, and “protection” also 
are given to Negroes for their votes. In getting illegal and extralegal 
returns from their votes, Negroes are like whites, except that they 
probably do not get so much on the average. As Gosnell and Bunche 
point out, Negroes seldom get the really big graft. 

Just as they are practically voteless in the South, Negroes there 
have a minimum of what we have called “legal justice.” But even 
where Negroes have only a few votes in the South they have at least 
some opportunity to bargain for police and court protection. Wher¬ 
ever Negroes vote in the South white politicians who gain from their 
votes “repay” them with a few minor administrative or menial jobs, 
a few streets paved or lighted, and occasionally a school building or 
community center. 

Negroes have been elected to office in the North, but not nearly in 
proportion to their numbers. Even in the Border states of Kentucky, 
West Virginia, and Missouri there have been a few Negroes in the 
state legislatures. Most of the large cities in the North containing a 
significant proportion of Negroes have one or two Negro aldermen 
or councilmen each. There are more Negroes appointed to public of¬ 
fice than elected, relative to the total number of offices available, but 
even these are nowhere near the proportion of the Negro vote. 

Because voting Negroes are concentrated in a half dozen Northern 
cities, they can exert little influence on the federal government. This 
is more than balanced, however, by the federal government’s greater 
conformity to the principles of the American Creed. The federal 
courts, especially the United States Supreme Court, have been tra¬ 
ditional guardians of the Negro’s rights. Congress and the presidents 
have usually sought to be fair to the Negroes. 

As we had occasion to mention, the only elected Negro representa¬ 
tives in Washington are a congressman from Chicago and one from 
New York. Few Negroes hold top-rank appointive positions, and 
these few are usually in positions that have “traditionally” been held 
by Negroes since Reconstruction days. Once in a while a new “tradi¬ 
tional” Negro job is created: when William Hastie, the Roosevelt- 
appointed federal judge in the Virgin Islands, resigned, another 
Negro was appointed in his place. There are only about a dozen of 
these traditional top-rank Negro positions in the federal government. 

More important, during the Roosevelt administration, were the 
positions created in various governmental bureaus to advise or direct 
the application of federal policies to Negroes. The Negroes selected 
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to fill these positions usually had a superior educational background 
and only one or two have participated in party politics. Although 
many Negroes have condemned the appointments to these positions 
as representing an effort to keep Negroes satisfied, there, are im¬ 
portant achievements to their credit, and they are the first significant 
step, in recent years, toward the participation of Negroes in federal 
government activity. Unfortunately, with the abolishing of many of 
these New Deal and wartime agencies, the positions were abolished 

too. 

6 . The Negro’s Political Bargaining Power 

To make political forecasts is hazardous; however, in the Negro 
problem certain dominating factors make a forecast considerably 
simpler than for the American nation at large. 

If we focus our attention on Negro voting in those parts of the 
country where Negroes have, or will have, the unhampered right to 
the ballot, it can, with reasonable security, be foretold that there is 
not going to be a “Negro party” in American politics. It is true that 
there are strong ties of common interest in the Negro group. But 
Negroes know from bitter experience that there is nothing which 
can so frustrate their hope of having a voice in public affairs as 
arousing fear of “Negro domination.” Negroes in America are, fur¬ 
ther, bent on cultural assimilation to the fullest degree allowed by the 
white majority. In addition, Negroes are in a minority in all but a 
few parts of the country. Finally, the peculiar American political 
system is strongly against small parties. 

The Negro voter will, therefore, have to exert his influence through 
one of the two dominant political parties. Since the Negroes broke 
their traditional allegiance to the Republican party, the Negro vote 
has been fluid. It is likely to remain fluid. The Democratic and Re¬ 
publican parties, therefore, will increasingly compete for the Negro 
vote. The question arises whether, in this haggling and bargaining, 
the Negroes will be able to extract the maximum advantage by act¬ 
ing as a political unit, nationally and locally. 

One prerequisite for such a tactic is present to a greater degree than 
in any other American group of voters. Negroes, as a consequence 
of the bonds of caste in which they are enclosed, have a strong in¬ 
group feeling. There are certain concrete demands—all centering 
around the insistence that Negroes should be treated like other citi¬ 
zens—about which there is almost universal agreement among Ne- 
groes. 

In the sphere of national politics, however, the attempt to bargain 
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with the two political parties on behalf of the Negro voters has not 
been effective. Since the Negro vote became fluid in the 1930’$ and 
both parties now recognize this fact, it would be natural for a na¬ 
tional Negro political leadership to form and start negotiations with 
the two parties in advance of each national election. This has not 
happened. The “bidding for the Negro vote” has been left almost 
entirely to the two parties themselves and has been directed princi¬ 
pally to the individual Negro voter, through party-appointed Negro 
leaders. The situation has not been utilized to any extent approaching 
the political possibilities. Negro communities everywhere display, in 
the most glaring manner, clear-cut problems of housing, employ¬ 
ment, education, health, and so on, calling not only for expert plan¬ 
ning but for formulation of Negro political programs. Why has 
Negro pressure in these communities, at least in the North, been so 
politically ineffective ? 

Part of the explanation is undoubtedly the poverty and the in¬ 
herited psychology of dependence and apathy among the Negro 
masses, their low educational and cultural level, and the lack of poli¬ 
tical tradition and experience both in the masses and in the upper 
levels of the Negro community. All this is bound to change in time. 
Apart from this, however, the Negro leader is in a dilemma. If he 
pleads allegiance to a political party he will lose in bargaining power. 
If, on the other hand, he keeps outside the parties he loses some of 
the direct influence he could exert by being in the inner circle of one 
of them. Out of this dilemma, there is only one possible and rational 
escape: a division of labor and responsibility among Negro leaders 
so that the Negro politicians proper and the party workers identify 
themselves with political parties and work with them and for them, 
while other Negro representatives, invested with superior prestige 
among their people, remain independent of close party ties and do the 
important bargaining. The former group represents the Negro peo¬ 
ple’s allegiance to the American party system, the latter group their 
separate interests as an independent unit. 

7. The Negro’s Party Allegiance 

Our assumption has been that the Negro vote will remain fluid 
but will keep conservatively to the two big parties. One thing seems 
certain: Negroes will not go fascist. All their interests are against 
right-wing radicalism. More problematic are Negro attitudes to¬ 
ward communism. It is true that the majority of Negro people are in 
economic distress. It is also true that they are increasingly becoming 
conscious of being severely maltreated in America and that they 
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sense social exclusion. It is further true that the Communists have 
seen their chance and have been devoting much zealous work to 
cultivating the Negroes. They are the only American political group 
that has in practice offered Negroes full social equality, and this is 
highly valued not only among Negro intellectuals but much deeper 
down in the Negro community, particularly in the North. 

Still the Communists have not succeeded in getting any appreciable 
following among Negroes in America, especially among the masses. 
During the depression and again since the war, a number of leaders 
and intellectuals have become Communists or “fellow travelers.” But 
it does not seem likely that many Negroes will turn communist. To 
begin with, poor, uneducated, and socially disadvantaged groups 
have never been particularly susceptible to radical propaganda. It is 
usually the intellectuals and higher strata of the working class that 
have been reached first. The strong impact of church and religion in 
the Negro community should not be forgotten. Most important, 
many Negro leaders, both in the past and at present, are constantly 
warning of the dangers of communism, not only to democracy but 
to the particular interests of the Negroes. As one Negro explained, “It 
is bad enough being black without being black and red.” 

If we thus conclude that—for the near future at least—communism 
or any similar movement will not be able to muster any numerical 
support from the Negro voters, we must, on the other hand, be 
aware that Negroes as a group will from now on be in strong favor 
of a political party which stands for social reform and civic equality. 
In this respect, the New Deal promises to have permanent effects. 
Negroes, in both the higher and the lower classes, seem to under¬ 
stand pretty well that a liberal attitude in questions of economic 
relief and social reform is generally connected with a more equali- 
tarian attitude in racial matters. 

8. Negro Suffrage in the South 

The concern of the Southern Negroes is not how they shall use 
their votes but how to get their constitutional right to vote respected 
at all. Indeed, no single one of the Southern Negroes’ deprivations 
and sufferings is unconnected with their disfranchisement. The Ne¬ 
groes’ interests in politics in the South are primarily concerned with 
the handling of local matters. Negroes need, in order to protect 
themselves, a voice in deciding who will be the judges of the courts, 
the public attorneys, the sheriffs and the chiefs of police, the members 
of the school board and other agencies deciding upon their share of 
public services. As national politics is increasingly important for all 
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questions of social and economic welfare, they are also interested in 
who represents their districts in Congress. On this point of suffrage, 
there has in principle never been any great difference of opinion 
among Negro leaders although some of the early leaders thought 
° . more i m P ortant at a particular moment. 

While, with a few local and regional exceptions, the Southern 
Negroes remain disfranchised, we have noted recently increased poli¬ 
tical participation. This is due to a number of reasons: For one thing, 
the legal foundations of Negro disfranchisement are gradually being 
repealed under various pressures—four states have abolished the poll 
tax; increased education of Negroes is rendering ineffective the liter¬ 
acy and understanding clauses; the white primary, as we mentioned 

i!j UndCr heaVy 3ttack * F ° r another thing, the South is on 

ur u C ? S1VC ii n re & arc * t0 Negro. Congress has attempted to 
abolish the poll tax nationally, to enact an antilynching bill, and to 

create a national FEPC. It failed to do all three, but it cannot escape 
the South that the antilynching bill and the attempt to abolish the poll 
tax were directed against the South alone. 

It is certain that the South is in a political ferment at present, under 
me influence both of the structural changes taking place in the 
South’s economy and of the emphasis on democratic ideals during 
the war; white liberals and Negro leaders are pressing hard for re- 
form; the Negro veteran is pressing for his rights; some, at least, of 
the white veterans are helping him; the recent increase of unioniza¬ 
tion and the activities during the last two elections of the C.I.O.- 
P.A.C. have also increased political participation of the Negroes and 
paved the way for even more in the near future. 


9. The Stake of the North 

This is perhaps the point at which to take up for consideration the 
stake of the North in the Southern suffrage problem. It is apparent 
and rather surprising, that the liberal forces in the North have not 
until recently given this problem more attention. 

There is actually a provision in the Fourteenth Amendment re¬ 
quiring a reduction in representation in Congress as a punishment 
tor disfranchisement. But this provision has never been applied. The 
conservatives had, of course, no interest in doing it, and it could not 
be attractive to liberals either, as it would imply a formal sanction of 
disfranchisement. Further, the Southern conservatives’ position be 

k Squally became clear that they were assisted 
by the Supreme Court decisions that gave a twisted construction to the 
Reconstruction Amendments and read into them a meaning never 
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intended by their authors. It is generally held that the Supreme Court 
acted in agreement with and expressed what was then the general 
sentiment even in the North. The North had got tired of the Negro 
problem. But it must not be forgotten that the decisions of the court 
had themselves a substantial share in solidifying Northern apathy. 

The Supreme Court is, however, seemingly changing its attitude 
and is again looking more to the spirit of the Reconstruction Amend¬ 
ments. Meanwhile, the forces for social reform in Congress are feel¬ 
ing the opposition from Southern conservative members more and 
more cumbersome. They are increasingly irritated when they re¬ 
member that congressmen from the South are not truly representa¬ 
tive of the region. “In the 1940 election about 10 per cent of the 
voting population of the United States . . . was able to elect . . . 
one-fourth of the members of Congress,” 2 writes a Southern liberal, 
and this truth is dawning upon many Northerners too. Both the 
labor vote and the Negro vote in the North will in all probability 
exert a considerable pressure toward increasing Southern political 
participation in at least the national elections. 

Northerners far to the right of labor also have cause to feel in¬ 
creasingly uneasy about Southern disfranchisement of Negroes as 
well as about judicial and economic discrimination. There was a 
disturbing racial angle to World War II and there is also one in the 
building of a postwar world order. 

Southern conservatives dislike nothing more than the threat of 
federal interference in their “states’ rights.” But the South’s strategic 
position is weakening every day. There are reasons to anticipate 
that both the Negro and the labor bloc will exert increasing politi¬ 
cal power and that liberalism generally will become stronger in both 
the South and the North. The Supreme Court is likely to continue 
in its new trend. The only means of escaping federal interference 
might be for the South to start to carry out reforms on its own initia¬ 
tive. 


10. Practical Conclusions 

In the South the whole unique political system is becoming in¬ 
creasingly shaky. This is realized by those Southerners who have 
any insight into politics, even if they do not admit it publicly. Our 
conclusion is thus that the Southern conservative position on Negro 
franchise is politically untenable for any length of time. Any change, 
of course, should not be made by sudden upheavals but in gradual 

2 Marian D. Irish, "The Southern One-Party System and National Politics,” The 
Journal of Politics, IV (February, 1942), p. 82. 
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steps; therefore, it is an urgent interest and a truly conservative one 
for the South to start enfranchising its Negro citizens as soon as 
possible. This is also seen by a small group of Southern liberals. 
Since in many areas of the South the Negroes are extremely ignorant, 
ill educated, and isolated from American institutions, it is urgent, 
from a conservative point of view, to begin allowing the higher 
strata of the Negro population to participate in the political process 
as soon as possible, and to push the movement down to the lowest 
groups gradually. It is also urgent to speed up the civic education of 
these masses who are bound to have votes in the future. 

But the great majority of Southern conservative white people do 
not see the handwriting on the wall. They do not study the impend¬ 
ing changes; they live in the pathetic illusion that the matter is 
settled. They do not care to have any constructive policies to meet 
the trends. They think no adjustments are called for. The chances 
that the future development will be planned and led intelligently— 
and that, consequently, it will take the form of cautious, foresighted 
reforms instead of unexpected, tumultuous, haphazard breaks, with 
mounting discords and anxieties in its wake—are indeed small. But 
we want to keep this last question open. Man is a free agent, and 
there are no inevitabilities. All will depend upon the thinking done 
and the action taken in the region during the next decade or so. 
History can be made. It is not necessary to receive it as mere destiny. 
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likely to be accorded discourteous or brutal treatment at the hands 
of police than are whites. The rate of killing of Negroes by the 
police is high in many Northern cities. Negroes have a high crime 
rate, but the average white policeman is inclined to exaggerate it. 

In some Northern cities I have heard complaints that the police will 
sometimes restrict Negroes to the Negro districts, particularly at 
night. There have been bombings against Negroes who tried to move 
into “white territory,” and even race riots. The police have not al¬ 
ways been strictly impartial during such incidents, but the courts 
have usually not shielded the white transgressors afterward in the 
way that has become a pattern in the South. Vigilantism occasionally 
occurs in the North. In many Northern cities Negroes relate that 
they find it difficult to get the courts to punish violations of the civil 
rights laws; for example, when Negroes are not permitted in certain 
restaurants and hotels. But these occurrences are relatively rare. 

There are, in many Northern places, Negro judges, Negro court 
officers, and Negro policemen. Commonly there are Negroes on the 
jury list. The majority of all Negro lawyers practice in the North. 
Negro lawyers in the North do not generally complain of being 
treated differently in court from their white colleagues or of meeting 
prejudice from the juries. 

Since, on the whole, Negroes do not meet much more discrimina¬ 
tion from officers of the law than do white persons of the same 
economic and cultural level, there is in the North no special problem 
of getting justice for Negroes, outside the general one of improving 
the working of the machinery of the law for the equal protection of 
the rights of poor and uneducated people. 

Part of the explanation of why the Negro gets more legal justice 
in the North is the fact that Negroes can vote in the North and, con¬ 
sequently, have a share in the ultimate control of the legal system. 
In addition, there is the general inclination of white people in the 
North to regard Negroes as full citizens in their formal relations 
with public authority. This is one point where the ordinary North¬ 
erner is almost unfailingly faithful to the American Creed. He wants 
justice to be impartial, regardless of race, creed, or color. Whatever 
the reasons, it seems to be a fact that there is a sharp division between 
North and South in the granting of legal justice to Negroes. In the 
North, for the most part, Negroes enjoy equitable justice. 

3. The Southern Heritage 

Because the main problems of justice for the Negro are found 
in the South, this chapter will deal almost exclusively with the 
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South. The difference in feeling of personal security between Ne¬ 
groes in the two regions is most striking to an observer. The Southern 
Negro seems to suspect a possible danger to himself or to other 
Negroes whenever a white stranger approaches him. The Northern 
Negro, in general, appears different in this respect. His self-assurance 
in behavior often seems preposterous or obstreperous to the Southern 
white man, who has become accustomed to the submissive and 
guarded manners of the Southern Negro. 

The reason for this, as we shall see, is that in the South the Negro’s 
person and property are practically subject to the whim of any white 
person who wishes to take advantage of him or to punish him for 
any real or fancied wrongdoing or “insult.” The large element of 
chance and arbitrariness should be emphasized in a discussion of law¬ 
lessness in the South. Physical violence and threats against personal 
security do not, of course, occur to every Negro every day. But 
violence may occur at any time and it is the fear of it as much as the 
violence itself that creates the injustice and the insecurity. 

When trying to understand the Southern situation as to law en¬ 
forcement and the Negro’s personal security, it is necessary to ex¬ 
amine the historical heritage of the region. Under slavery the Negro 
was owned, bought, and sold as property. In general the Negro slave 
had no “rights” which his owner was bound to respect. While most 
states inaugurated statutes to protect the slave from unnecessary suf¬ 
ferings, to the extent that these regulations were not sanctioned by the 
master’s own economic interests and his feelings for his human prop¬ 
erty or by community sentiment, they seem not to have been en¬ 
forced. 

The psychic pressure upon white society of the slavery system 
and of the various devices necessary to uphold it against rebellious 
Negroes, envious poor whites, Northern Abolitionists, and world 
opinion, must have been intense. In addition, the slavery system itself 
—and particularly the right it gave and the custom it nurtured to 
punish bodily other adult human beings—must have conditioned 
people to violent and arbitrary behavior patterns. 

After the Civil War the Negroes—having lost the protection for 
life and personal security which their property value had provided 
them, and also, frequently, the personal relationship to their old 
masters—became the subjects of much greater violence. The Recon¬ 
struction Amendments, however, gave civil rights to Negroes for 
the first time. Even after the restoration of white supremacy was ac¬ 
complished, all state legislation in the South had to be written upon 
the fictitious assumption that Negroes enjoyed full and equal protec- 
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tion under the law. The administration of justice had to proceed 
upon the same imaginary principle. In reality, legislation, courts, and 
police were used to keep the Negroes “in their place.” This intention 
had to be kept hidden, so as not to come into conflict with the Consti¬ 
tution. On the other hand, the belief in legal inequality could never 
again be wholehearted. The upstanding Southern white men were 
compelled by their allegiance to their nation and its Constitution to 
observe a degree of both the form and the content of equality in 
justice. The present writer has met few Southern white people— 
above the lowest level of education and culture—who have not de¬ 
clared themselves prepared in principle to abstain from illegality in 
the sphere of personal security and private property. 

It may, therefore, be expected that there will be a rapid develop¬ 
ment in the field of justice in the near future; there is some ten¬ 
dency in this direction at the present time. The lingering inequality 
in justice in the South is probably due more to low and lagging 
professional standards—certainly among the police, and in many 
regions even among the lawyers who are willing to enter into court 
service—than it is to opinion in favor of legal inequality. 

While lack of legal justice can be considered in itself as crucial to 
the peace and sanity of the South, this problem is interrelated with 
many others. When the Negro is discriminated against by the police, 
in court, and in private dealings with whites, this is made more 
possible by his poverty, his lack of political influence, and his social 
abasement. An improvement in any of these fields will reflect itself 
in a greater security before the law. On the other hand, inequality 
in justice is undoubtedly responsible for no small part of the Negro’s 
difficulties in rising economically and socially. 

4. Local Petty Officials 

Practically all public officials in the South are whites. The prin¬ 
ciple is upheld that Negroes should not be given positions of public 
authority even on a low level. This situation is, of course, closely 
related to their disfranchisement. Even in the South, however, Ne¬ 
groes are sometimes appointed to minor offices in the localities where 
they are permitted to vote. Since World War II many Southern 
towns have started to use Negro policemen; this is a new and im¬ 
portant development; it will undoubtedly mean a greater amount of 
equal-handed justice for Negroes. 

The Negro’s most important public contact is with the policeman. 
He is the personification of white authority in the Negro community. 
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In the policeman’s relation to the Negro population there are several 
peculiarities. One is that he stands not only for civic order as defined 
in formal laws and regulations, but also for “white supremacy” and 
the whole set of social customs associated with this concept. It is de¬ 
manded that even minor transgressions of caste etiquette should be 
punished, and the policeman is delegated to carry out this function. 

To enable the policeman to carry out this function, the courts are 
supposed to back him even when he proceeds far outside normal 
police activities. His word must be taken against Negroes without 
regard for formal legal rules of evidence, even when there are facts 
supporting the Negro. Negroes are arrested and sentenced for all 
sorts of actual or alleged breaks of the caste rules, sometimes even 
when it is clear that their only offense was to resist a white person’s 
unlawful aggression. 1 Other peculiarities in the activity of the South¬ 
ern police system are, on the one hand, the availability of the police 
for sanctioning private white interests against Negroes and, on the 
other, the indulgence of private white persons in taking the law into 
their own hands. 

The philosophies and tradition of the police have been borrowed, 
and a similar status and function have been assumed, by a large 
number of other functionaries; for instance, the operators and con¬ 
ductors on public carriers. The Jim Crow regulations vary from city 
to city, or from state to state; they are complicated and technically 
impractical, and a constant source of tension and friction. The oper¬ 
ators and conductors—like the police officers—feel themselves obliged 
to sanction and enforce rules of racial etiquette and custom. They also 
are the watchdogs against “social equality.” 

Under these conditions it is no wonder that these functionaries 
often feel themselves—and white authority—challenged. As weak 
men (their economic and social status is low) with strong powers, 
they can seldom afford to take back a charge or an order. Numerous 
Southern Negroes have complained about the arbitrary and high¬ 
handed manner in which the Jim Crow regulations in transportation 
are often handled. 

These contacts are of paramount practical importance: they repre¬ 
sent the major part of all official relations of Negroes with organized 

1 A great many of these arrests occur on streetcars and buses. A Negro may be ar¬ 
rested for demanding the right change from the conductor or for refusing to give up 
his seat in the colored section of the car to a white person; he may be arrested for 
being in the white section of town after dark. (Arthur Raper, “Race and Class Pres¬ 
sures,” unpublished manuscript prepared for An American Dilemma [1940], pp. 6-7, 
56-57.) 
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society in which they live, and they determine largely their attitudes 
to this society. A change to easier, friendlier, and more impartial 
public contacts would improve race relations immensely. 

5. The Southern Policeman 

The central relation in this system is that between Negroes and 
the local police. In purely rural districts, the police consist of the 
sheriff and his deputies. Usually they are petty politicians with no 
police training at all except the experience they get in their work. 
In the rural South, the caste rules are so fixed that the peace officers 
police duties are intermittent and restricted to occasional incidents. In 
the Southern cities where the two racial groups are more separated, 
the duty of policing the population becomes continuous and special¬ 
ized. r 

It is of great interest to study the qualifications and personality 

types of the Southern policeman who has been awarded this crucial 
position in the caste society. A special investigation was undertaken 
for this study by Dr. Arthur Raper, who made inquiry as of 1940 
into the personnel of the police force in 112 towns and cities in 14 
Southern states. He found the level of general education among 
policemen to be low. In many small cities “almost anyone on the 
outside of the penitentiary who weighs enough and is not blind or 
crippled can be considered as a police candidate.’ Even the formal 

police training is usually very deficient. 

Slightly over half the police systems studied were using some form 
of civil service. But in Southern cities, elected officials still run the 
civil service and select among the many who meet the formal re¬ 
quirements. This means a low degree of personal and professional 
independence. Salaries of policemen rank somewhere between those 
of unskilled and skilled workers. Less than half the police systems 
studied have worked out some sort of retirement fund. In the typical 
Southern police force the turnover is small and the average age high. 
Even when the police force is replaced for political reasons this does 
not generally mean a rejuvenation, “for older men can commonly 
deliver more votes.” 3 

The typical Southern policeman is thus a low-paid and dependent 
man, with little general education or special police schooling. His 
social prestige is low. But he is the local representative of the law; he 
has authority and may at any time resort to the use of his gun. It is 
not difficult to understand that this economically and socially in- 

2 Ibid., p. 14. 

3 Ibid. 
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secure man, given this tremendous and dangerous authority, contin¬ 
ually feels himself on the defensive. 

He usually expects to be challenged when about routine duties. . . . 
This defensive attitude makes the policeman’s job tedious and nerve- 
racking and leaves the public feeling that policemen are crude and hard- 
boiled. 4 

He is a frustrated man, and, with the opportunity given him, it is to 
be expected that he becomes aggressive. There are practically no curbs 
to the policeman’s aggressiveness when he is dealing with Negroes 
whom he conceives of as dangerous or as “getting out of hand.” 

6. The Policeman in the Negro Neighborhood 

This weak man with his strong weapons—backed by all the au¬ 
thority of white society—is now sent to be the white law in the Negro 
neighborhood. His social heritage has taught him to despise Negroes, 
and he has had little education which could have changed him. His 
professional experiences with criminals, prostitutes, and loiterers in 
Negro joints are strongly selective and only magnify his prejudices. 
The result is that probably no group of whites in America has a 
lower opinion of the Negro people and is more fixed in its views than 
Southern policemen. 

In many, but not all, Southern communities, Negroes complain 
indignantly about police brutality. It is apparent that the beating of 
arrested Negroes often serves as vengeance for the fears and perils 
the policemen are subjected to while pursuing their duties in the 
Negro community. When once the beating habit has developed in a 
police department, it is, according to all experience, difficult to stop. 
The most publicized type of police brutality is the extreme case of 
Negroes being killed by policemen. This phenomenon is important 
in itself, but it constitutes only a minor portion of all police brutality, 
and the information available on Negro killings by the police does 
not give a reliable index of the wider phenomenon. A perhaps un¬ 
typical example for the Border states, but not unusual for many 
areas in the Deep South, comes from Baltimore between 1938 and 
1942, when nine Negroes were killed by police officers. 6 The majority 
of police killings of Negroes must be deemed unnecessary when 
measured by a decent standard of policemanship. 

The main reasons why Negroes want to have Negro officers ap¬ 
pointed to police departments are to have a more understanding, 

*Ibid., pp. 19, 20. 

6 Charles S. Johnson and Associates, Into the Main Stream (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1947), p. 23. 
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less brutal police supervision in the Negro community and to have an 
effective supervision of Negro offenders against other Negroes. The 
second reason is not unimportant. Everywhere in Southern Negro 
communities comes the complaint from law-abiding Negroes that 
they are left practically without police protection. 

There are some encouraging signs of change in the police systems 
of the South. The civil service system seems to be on the increase. 
The general influences of education, urbanization, and industrializa¬ 
tion also are tending to modernize the administration of local gov¬ 
ernments in the South. Finally, the new functions of the policemen 
—answering questions for tourists, helping school children cross the 
streets, and so on—may serve as a humanizing force tending to 
counteract the stultifying effects of catching and beating criminals. 

Most important of all is the growing use of Negro policemen. A 
recent newspaper report states that there are now 42 cities and towns 
in ten Southern states having an estimated 230 Negro policemen 
patrolling Negro sections. Five Negro policewomen are on duty in 
three cities. Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana are the three South¬ 
ern states in which no Negro policemen are employed. 

The Southern police system represents a crucial and strategic fac¬ 
tor in race relations. Could standards be raised—of education, spe¬ 
cialized police training, independence of local politics, salary, and 
social prestige—some of the most morbid tensions in the South 
could be lessened. Ideally the policeman should be something of an 
educator and a social worker at the same time that he is the arm 
of the law. The South, particularly, needs to stress the preventive 
aims and the peacemaking functions of the police. 

7. Another Type of Public Contact 

Besides the police and other functionaries who regard their chief 
function with respect to Negroes to be restraint and suppression, 
there are public officials in the South, as elsewhere, who regard their 
function to be service. Longest established among these are the 
postal officials, who are unique because they are under federal control 
and have to meet civil service standards. 

0 Statistics compiled by the Southern Regional Council in Adanta. Reported in the 
New York Times (July 13, 1947), p. 6E. 

7 Even here Negroes sometimes meet discrimination. Reports in the New York Times 
(June 2, and 3, 1947) state that many Negro veterans in the South were unable to 
take advantage of the GI Bill of Rights because post offices would not give them the 
necessary application blanks. For a further account of discriminations against Negro 
veterans, see Charles G. Boltc and Louis Harris, Our Negro Veterans (New York: 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 1947). 
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Other people who are building up a tradition of equal and just treat¬ 
ment of Negroes in public contacts are those concerned with social 
adjustment and social reform. They became especially numerous 
and important under the New Deal. To this new group of officials 
belong the relief administrator, the county farm agent, the Farm 
Security supervisor, the home demonstration agent, and the doctors 
and nurses of local health programs. 

These functionaries have given the Negroes a new type of contact 
with public authority: educated and trained white men and women 
whose primary interest is not simply to keep them in their place, 
but to advise them and help them to a better life. 

8 . The Southern Courts 

Apart from the basic weakness already referred to, that the courts 
are too direcdy controlled by local public opinion where the Negroes 
are without a voice, there are other characteristics of Southern courts 
which operate against all poor and uneducated groups. The great 
number of courts, with higher or lower rank and with complicated 
jurisdictional boundaries between them, are likely to bewilder the 
unsophisticated citizen who attempts to protect his rights. Techni¬ 
calities and legal fictions are allowed to play a great role, to the 
sacrifice of justice. This is true of American justice in other parts of 
the country also, but the fact that the South after Reconstruction 
had to build up large parts of its legal system of discrimination against 
Negroes in evasion of the Constitution has particularly stamped South¬ 
ern justice with these traits. 

Under such circumstances a clever lawyer can work wonders, 
particularly in those rural districts where the judge feels that the 
attorney knows more about law than he does himself. The strength 
of the counsel a man can provide depends upon his wealth, and 
Negroes, as a poor group, suffer together with lower-class whites. 
The American bond and bail system, too, works automatically against 
the poor classes. The poor man generally cannot raise bail or bond 
himself to secure his release from jail pending trial. As the privilege 
of bail is discretionary, it is often refused or made prohibitively high 
to accused Negroes, particularly when the alleged crime is against 
whites. Then there is the fee system. Under this system—still in use 
in more than half the South—all the minor court officials get their 
pay out of fines. 

Not only are all the court officials white, but the jury, too, is 
usually composed of whites only, except for cases in the federal courts 
and in some of the large cities. (Yet to prohibit Negroes from jury 
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lists is clearly unconstitutional.) To this should be added that Negro 
lawyers are scarce in the South. In some places Negro lawyers are 
not allowed to appear in courts, and even where they are allowed, 
they tend to stay away. Negro clients know that a Negro lawyer is 
not much use in a Southern courtroom. There are other handicaps 
for Negro lawyers: their clients are usually poor; they cannot afford 
a well-equipped office; they have not had experience in handling im¬ 
portant cases; they cannot specialize. 

9. Discrimination in Court 

In a court system of this structure, operating within a deeply prej¬ 
udiced region, discrimination is to be expected. The danger is especi¬ 
ally strong in lower courts, where the pressure of local public opinion 
is most strongly felt and where the judges are often men of limited 

education and provincial background. 

In civil cases the average Negro will not only be unable to meet the 
costs involved, but when his adversary is a white man he also en¬ 
counters white solidarity. Greater reliance is ordinarily given a white 
man’s testimony than a Negro’s. This fits into the pattern of think¬ 
ing that it is dangerous to allow Negroes to vindicate their rights 
against white people. It is becoming more common nowadays, how¬ 
ever, to give the Negroes what is due them as long as it concerns 
merely their property rights. 

In criminal cases the discrimination does not always run against 
a Negro defendant. As long as only Negroes are concerned and no 
whites are disturbed, great leniency will be shown in most cases. This 
is particularly true in minor cases. The sentences for even major 
crimes are ordinarily reduced when the victim is another Negro. 
The Southern Negro community is not at all happy about this 

8 A white lawyer from the Upper South writes in a letter (June 19, 1940): 

“When the cases involve no such issues [on the race question] but are merely 
cases, I have noted that cases between Negro and Negro arc handled somewhat 
differently than cases between white and white. I mean a spirit of levity, an expecta¬ 
tion of something ‘comical’ appears to exist. The seriousness in the white vs. Negro 
case is decidedly lacking. As you know it is a rare case indeed in which a Negro who 
has murdered a Negro receives the extreme penalty, cither death or life imprisonment 
here, regardless of the facts. Only the other day in a local case a Negro who murdered 
another with robbery as a motive, a charge that would have been as between white 
and white, or Negro and white victim, good for the electric chair, was disposed of by 
a jury with a 15 year sentence. The punishment as between Negro and Negro, as 
distinguished from white vs. white, or Negro vs. white victim, is decidedly different 
and clearly shows the racial approach to the question. In short the court-room feeling 
is that the Negro is entirely inferior, with punishment for crimes by him against his 
own kind punished with less punishment than when the white man is involved. 
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double standard of justice in favor of Negro offenders. Law-abiding 
Negroes point out that there are criminal and treacherous Negroes 
who secure immunity from punishment because they are fawning 
and submissive toward whites. Such persons are a danger to the 
Negro community. Leniency toward Negro defendants in cases in¬ 
volving crimes against other Negroes is thus actually a form of dis¬ 
crimination. 

For offenses which involve any danger to whites, however, Negroes 
are punished more severely than whites. The courts, particularly 
the lower courts, often seem to take for granted the guilt of the ac¬ 
cused Negro. Negro defendants are sentenced upon scanty evidence. 
There is an astonishing atmosphere of informality and lack of dignity 
in the courtroom, and speed seems to be the main goal. It should be 
emphasized, however, that there are great differences between dif¬ 
ferent courts, due partly to the differences in the personalities of the 
judges. The higher state courts and the federal courts observe much 
more of judicial decorum and are, for this reason, less likely to dis¬ 
criminate against Negroes. 

The jury, for the most part, is more guilty of obvious partiality 
than the judge and the public prosecutor. When the offender is a 
white man and the victim a Negro, a grand jury will often refuse to 
indict. It is notorious that practically never have white lynching 
mobs been brought to court in the South, even when the killers are 
known to all in the community and are mentioned by name in the 
local press. 9 When the offender is a Negro, indictment is easily ob¬ 
tained. The petit jury is even less impartial than the grand jury, 
since its range of powers is greater. 

Public tension and community pressure increase with the serious¬ 
ness of the alleged crime. If a lynching is threatened, the court makes 
no pretense at justice; the Negro must be condemned before the 
crowd gets him. On the other hand, it is quite common for a white 
criminal to be set free if his crime was against a Negro. 

io. Sentences and Prisons 

The South has the highest crime rates in the country. Not only 
Negroes but whites in the South, too, have a higher crime rate than 
the average for the nation. Within the South the number of convic¬ 
tions of Negroes is not much greater, on the average, than their 
proportion in the population. Not only do Negro criminals serve 

9 Witness the nation-wide publicity given to one of the few really serious attempts 
to convict the participants in the lynching of the Negro, Willie Earle, in Greenville, 
S.C., in the spring of 1947. 
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longer terms for crimes against whites, but they are pardoned and 
paroled much less frequently than white criminals in comparable 

circumstances. - 

America is famous for the high aims and accomplishments or 

many of its progressive penal institutions in the North and West, 
but America is famous also for the convict camps in the South. The 
low level of Southern penal institutions is well known. There is no 
doubt that the average Southern prison is likely to make hardened 
criminals of all who fall into its clutches. This inexpensive penal 
system in the South—from the point of view of budgetary income 
and outgo—is tremendously expensive from the point of view of real 

social costs. . ., 

Conditions are generally so bad in Southern prisons that it would 

be difficult to say whether Negro prisoners receive poorer treatment 
than white prisoners. The penal institutions in the South are usually 
s egregated for whites and Negroes. There is some opportunity, there¬ 
fore, for state officials to purchase less food and equipment for 
Negroes than for whites and to discriminate in other ways. The 
wardens and guards are, in all cases, Southern poor whites. Probably 
the most harmful form of discrimination occurs because several states 
do not provide separate reformatories for Negro juvenile offenders 
as they do for white juvenile offenders, and the Negro youth must 
live with the hardened older criminal. 

ii. Trends and Outlook on the Southern Legal System 

This whole system of courts, sentences, and prisons in the South 
is overripe for fundamental reforms. It represents a tremendous lag 
in progressive, twentieth century America. There are, however, signs 
of change. The United States Supreme Court is increasingly active 
in censuring the state courts when they transgress the principles of 
legal procedure: it is pressing the courts to include Negroes on the 
jury lists, to curb appeals to race prejudice on the part of public 
prosecutors and private attorneys, to reject evidence obtained by 
third-degree methods, and so on. The attorneys of the federal gov¬ 
ernment and the federal courts in the states have become more dili¬ 
gent in pursuing such offenses against civil liberties of Negroes as 
fall under their jurisdiction, thereby setting a pattern for the state 
courts also. Under these influences, the higher courts of the Southern 
states are increasingly condemning the more blatant forms of devia¬ 
tion from fair trial in the lower courts. 

A new generation of lawyers with a better general education and 
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professional training is coming forward; many of them will defend 
Negroes. The difficulty now is that most Negroes cannot afford 
good lawyers. Probably the most effective means of raising the 
standards of Southern courts would be the setting up of legal aid 
agencies everywhere in the South solely to assist poor whites and 
Negroes to enforce their rights under existing laws. 

The growth of the educated class of Negroes in the South and 
the rising educational level of whites; the decreasing provincialism 
of the region, as a result of this and of industrialization, urbaniza¬ 
tion, and migration; the increasing importance of Southern liberal¬ 
ism; the activity of such organizations as the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and the Southern Regional 
Council—all these are factors working toward the raising of South¬ 
ern judicial standards. The continuous influence of public opinion 
and of the press of the North also is a major factor in reform. An¬ 
other factor which is bound to have great influence in the future is 
the developing Negro vote. 

Moreover, in principle, the average white Southerner is no longer 
prepared to defend racial inequality of justice. Much of the judicial 
discrimination against Negroes in the South seems to be tolerated by 
public opinion because of carelessness and ignorance in regard to the 
Negro rather than by an intentional and considered aim to discrimi¬ 
nate. As far as public opinion is part of the problem, the task is, 
therefore, mainly one of adult education. White people must be 
taught to understand the damaging effects upon the whole society 
of a system of justice which is not equitable. Means must be found 
to bring the pressing problems of crime prevention and of punish¬ 
ment and prison reform into the awareness of the general public. 

It is astonishing how far to the background these problems are 
pushed in America and how deep ignorance of them is even in the 
upper classes. Southern whites exaggerate the extent of Negro crime 
and underestimate the extent of white crime. Rape and sexual crimes 
play a great role in Southern thinking on the problem, but the idea 
that such crimes, when they occur, are probably symptoms of mental 
abnormality seems to be entirely absent. In the South, even educated 
people, when they think of punishment for crime, have their minds 
fixed on vengeance and on the isolation or eradication of the criminal. 
Seldom do they discuss punishment as a means of crime prevention. 
Other techniques of prevention—by rebuilding the criminal himself 
—are usually entirely ignored. It is not, however, difficult to under¬ 
stand the reasons behind this astonishing blind spot in Southern 
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culture. These problems are unpopular because their discussion is 
bound to result in the demonstration that it is in the interest of so¬ 
ciety to care for the Negro—even for the criminal Negro. 

12. The Pattern of Violence 

It is the custom in the South to permit whites to resort to violence 
and threats of violence against the life, personal security, property, 
and freedom of movement of Negroes. There is a wide variety of 
behavior, ranging from mild admonition to murder, which the white 
man may exercise to control Negroes. While the practice has its 
origin in slavery, it continues to flourish because of the laxity and 
inequity of the administration of law and justice. Any white man can 
strike or beat a Negro, steal or destroy his property, cheat him, and 
even take his life without much fear of legal reprisal. The minor 
forms of violence—cheating and striking—are everyday occurrences, 
but the major ones are infrequent enough to be talked about. 

Negroes, of course, try to avoid situations in which violence is 
likely to occur, and if Negroes do incur the displeasure of a white 
man, a mere command or threat is usually enough to control them 
without the use of actual violence. The Negro’s economic dependence 
upon whites makes these verbal controls especially potent. But ac¬ 
cidental insult and sometimes nothing at all except the insecurity or 
sadism of certain whites can serve as occasion for violence. Of course, 
there are certain checks on violence: most Southerners do not want 
to be mean or dishonest toward Negroes directly. But the general 
attitude is one of let well enough alone: if a plantation owner cheats 
or beats his Negro tenants, “that’s his business”; if a Negro is the 
victim of a sudden outburst of violence, “he must have done some¬ 
thing to deserve it.” Above all, the Negro must be kept in his 
“place.” 

There is little that Negroes can do to protect themselves. They 
cannot secure the protection of police or court against white men. 
They cannot secure the protection of white employers against white 
men unless the latter are poor or have a bad reputation. They can, of 
course, strike back but they know that that means a more violent 
retaliation, often in an organized form and with danger to other 
Negroes. 

The principle that the law and the law-enforcing agencies are 
supreme, impartial, and above all groups in society has never taken 
strong root. White people are accustomed—individually 10 and in 

10 To the average Northerner, who has little contact with poor white Southerners 
but some contact with Southern Negroes, the carrying of knives and other weapons 
is a “Negro custom.” Actually, of course, it is a Southern custom. 
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groups—to take the law into their own hands and to expect the 

police and the courts to ignore this or sometimes even lend their 
active co-operation. 

13. Lynching 

Lynching is spectacular and has attracted a good deal of popular 
and scientific attention. It is one Southern pattern which arouses 
disgust and reaction in the North and has, therefore, been made 
much of by Negro publicists. It should not be forgotten, however, 
that lynching is just one type of illegal violence in a whole range of 
types that exist in the South. The other types, which have already 
been considered, are much more common than lynching and their 
bad effects on white morals and Negro security are greater. 

Between 1882 and 1946, according to Tuskegee Institute figures, 
47 1 5 people were lynched, about three-fourths of whom were Ne¬ 
groes. The Southern states account for nine-tenths of the lynching. 
Over the years lynching has become more and more a Southern 
phenomenon and a racial one. While there has been a steady decrease 
in the number of victims in late years, there has been a marked trend 
toward greatly aggravated brutality, extending to torture, mutilation, 
and other sadistic excesses. 

Lynching is a rural and small-town custom and occurs most 
commonly in poor districts. There are some indications that lynch- 
ings go in waves and tend to recur in the same districts. The accu¬ 
sations against persons lynched during the period for which there 
are records were: in 38 per cent of the cases for homicide, 6 per cent 
for felonious assault, 16 per cent for rape, 7 per cent cent for at¬ 
tempted rape, 7 per cent for theft, 2 per cent for insult to white per¬ 
sons, and 24 per cent for miscellaneous offenses or no offense at all. 
In the last category are all sorts of irritations: testifying in court 
against a white man or bringing suit against him, refusal to pay a 
note, seeking employment out of place, offensive language or boast¬ 
ful remarks. The meaning of these facts is that, in principle, a lynching 
is not merely a punishment against an individual but a disciplinary 
device against the Negro group. 

The Negroes’ imputed desire to rape white women is the most 
frequent reason given in defense of lynching. Actually, only 23 per 
cent of the victims were accused of raping or attempting to rape. 
There is reason to believe that even this figure has been inflated by 
the fact that a mob which makes the accusation of rape is secure 
against any further investigation, by the broad Southern definition 
of rape to include all sex relations between Negro men and white 
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women, and by the psychopathic fears of white women in their 
contacts with Negro men. The causes of lynching must, therefore, 
be found outside the Southern rationalization of “protecting white 
womanhood.” 


14. The Real Causes of Lynching 

The psychopathology of the lynching mob has been discussed in¬ 
tensively in recent years. Poverty and economic fear have been 
stressed as background factors. It is generally held that the rise of 
lynchings during and immediately after the First World War had 
much to do with the increased mobility of and competition from 
Negroes during this period. There is a substantial correlation from 
year to year between low cotton prices and a high number of lynch¬ 
ings. Economic fear is mixed with social fear: a feeling that the 
Negro is “getting out of his place” and that the white man’s social 
status is being threatened and is in need of defense. . . Lynching 
is much more an expression of Southern fear of Negro progress 
than of Negro crime,” writes Walter White. 11 

The low level of education and general culture in the white South 
is another important background factor. Allied with it is the prev¬ 
alence of a narrow-minded and intolerant “fundamentalist” type of 
Protestant evangelical religion. Another important background factor 
is the isolation, the dullness, and the boredom of rural and small¬ 
town life in the South. 

Thus far we have considered the background factors and under¬ 
lying causes of lynching. The causation is such that, when the time 
is ripe, almost any incident may touch it off. The incident is usually 
some crime, real or suspected, by a Negro against a white, or merely 
a “racial insult,” such as a Negro’s buying an automobile or stepping 
beyond the etiquette of race relations in any way. Rumors will often 
start or quicken a lynching. The lynching itself may take one or 
two main forms: in a mob lynching the whole community will par¬ 
ticipate with a high degree of frenzy; in a vigilante lynching a re¬ 
stricted number of men, often disguised, will perform the deed with 
much ceremony. The actual participants usually belong to the frustra¬ 
ted lower classes of Southern whites. Occasionally, however, the 
people of the middle and upper classes take part, and generally they 
condone the deed. Women and children are not absent from lynch¬ 
ing mobs; indeed, women sometimes incite the mobs to action. 

Where a lynching has occurred, the relations between Negroes 
and whites deteriorate. The Negroes are terror-stricken and sullen. 

11 Rope and Faggot (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1929), p. 11. 
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The whites are anxious and are likely to show the assertiveness and 
suspicion of persons with bad, but hardened, consciences. The long- 
run effects of lynching also are bad. Crime is not hampered but 
stimulated by violence. Far outside the locality where the lynching 
has occurred, in fact, all over the nation, it brutalizes feeling. It must 
have a particularly bad influence upon interracial attitudes of young 
people in the two groups. Thus lynching has a psychological im¬ 
portance out of all proportion to the few times it occurs. 

The rising standard of living and improved education have no 
doubt been of importance in the decline of lynching;- the funda¬ 
mentalism and emotionalism of Southern religion have been de¬ 
creasing, and the radio, improved highways, and cheap motorcars 
have made life in a small town less drab and monotonous. The na¬ 
tional agitation against lynching, especially the introduction of several 
antilynching bills in Congress, has undoubtedly been of tremendous 
importance in stopping lynching. 

Southern organizations of whites—some religious denominations, 
the Commission for Interracial Cooperation (now the Southern Re¬ 
gional Council), and many women’s organizations—have been active 
in fighting lynching. Southern newspapers today come out openly 
against lynching and state authorities usually try to prevent lynch- 
ings. Behind this movement is the growing strength of Southern 
liberalism. 


It is often said that lynching is declining but that there are substi¬ 
tutes for it—the killing of Negro criminals by police officers, the 
quick and predetermined trial, or quiet murder without the forma¬ 
tion of a mob. 12 The authors believe that the substitutes, too, have 
been declining, but all the forms of violence against Negroes—strik¬ 
ing, beating, robbing, destroying property, exiling, threatening—still 
occur often in the South. In the last analysis, the true cause of lynch¬ 
ing, as of these other forms of violence and intimidation, is that 
white society does not respect the rights of Negroes on equal terms. 


15. Riots 

In one sense, the riot is the most extreme form of mob violence 
used to prevent Negroes from getting justice. In another sense, 
however, the riot is quite different from all other forms of mob 
violence: it is not a one-way punishment, but a two-way battle. 
The Negroes may be hopelessly outnumbered and beaten, but they 

For example, Tuskcgce Institute reports only 1 lynching for 1945, but the Pitts- 
burgh Courier reports 5 additional murders. Tuskegec reports 6 lynchings for 1946 
tne Courier adds 11 murders. (Pittsburgh Courier, June 14, 1947, p. 5.) 
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fight back. There is danger to the white man participating in the 
riot as there usually is not when he engages in other forms of vio¬ 
lence against Negroes. The riot is as much, or more, characteristic of 
the North than it is of the South. The riot is primarily an urban 
phenomenon, as lynching is primarily a rural one. 

It is impossible to say whether there is a trend in the number of 
riots. A great number of riots occurred during and just after the 
First World War, when the North was concerned with the tremen¬ 
dous migration of Negroes from the South and the South was con¬ 
cerned about the possible demands of returning Negro soldiers. Re¬ 
cent years have seen few race riots. They have become as unpopular 
as lynchings. There was a major riot in Detroit in 1942, arising out 
of the wartime migration of Negroes and Southern whites to that 
city. Throughout the country, cities and states took immediate steps 
to prevent anything like this from happening again during the 
war. 

The causation of riots would seem to be much like that of lynch¬ 
ing. There is a background of mounting tension, caused by economic 
insecurity of whites, belief that the Negro is rising, sex jealousy, 
boredom on the part of the lower classes of the white population. 
The local police are often known to be on the side of the whites. 
The breaking point is caused by a crime or rumor of crime by a 
Negro against a white person, or by the attempt of a Negro to claim 
a legal right. The effects of riots may be even more harmful to 
amicable race relations than those of lynching. Whites do not feel 
the twinge of bad conscience and their feelings of fear and in¬ 
security are increased when some of their own number have been 
killed or injured. 

That there have been no large-scale riots since 1942 is due to two 
things: the new consciousness of the American Creed and of its 
significance for Negroes; and, in some of the large and congested 
cities of the North, intelligent and foresighted plans to scotch rumors 
as they occur, to liquidate acute racial tensions to some extent, and 
to some training of the police in handling dangerous incidents. 
During the war, official committees were appointed by city mayors 
to do these things to prevent riots, but the end of the war has seen 
some tendency for these committees to become inactive. 



CHAPTER XII 


The Basis of Social Inequality 


i. The Value Premise for the Study of Social Inequality 

The word “social” has two distinct meanings. There is the scien¬ 
tific usage of the term to refer to the whole range of relations be¬ 
tween men. There is also the popular usage that refers to personal 
relations, particularly those of an intimate sort. It is in the latter 
sense that the term “social” is here used. Equality in “social relations” 
is commonly denied American Negroes. An elaborate system sepa¬ 
rates the two groups and prevents the building up of intimate rela¬ 
tions on the plane of equality. Some of these segregation measures 
have a spatial or institutional character, others are embodied in an 
etiquette of racial behavior. 

Our main value premise here is again the idea of equality of op¬ 
portunity in the American Creed. Race and color are not accepted as 
grounds for discrimination according to the Creed. Social discrimina¬ 
tion is defined from this value premise as an arrangement which re¬ 
stricts opportunities for some individuals more than for others. 
Judged by the norm of equality in the American Creed, such prac¬ 
tices are unfair and wrong. As far as public services and state regu¬ 
lations are concerned, the Constitution requires that the Creed be 
adhered to. 

But when segregation and discrimination are the outcome of in¬ 
dividual action, the second main norm of the American Creed, 
namely, liberty, can be invoked in their defense. It must be left 
to the individual white man’s own discretion whether or not he 
wants to receive Negroes in his home, shake hands with them, and 
eat with them. When, however, legal, economic, or social sanctions 
are applied to enforce conformity from other whites and when Ne¬ 
groes are made to adjust their behavior in response to organized 
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white demands, this violates the norm of personal liberty. There 
is a certain amount of conflict between the demand for personal 
liberty, on the one hand, and the need for equality, on the other. 
But there is hardly any doubt that the major portion of the system 
of social segregation and discrimination against Negroes is a chal¬ 
lenge to the American Creed. As this system is administered in prac¬ 
tice, most of it is unconstitutional and even contrary to the state laws 
which, in the South as in the North, are framed in terms of equality. 

We shall here attempt to study the mechanism of social segregation 
and discrimination as it operates today in various regions of the 
country. We shall again have to devote the major part of our inquiry 
to conditions in the South, where more than three-fourths of the 
Negro people live and where segregation and discrimination are 
most prevalent. 

2. The One-sidedness of the System of Segregation 

We shall start from the fact that social segregation and discrimina¬ 
tion are a system of deprivations forced upon the Negro group by 
the white group. This becomes apparent in the one-sidedness of the 
system. Negroes are not admitted to white churches in the South, but 
if a strange white man enters a Negro church the visit is received as 
a great honor. Likewise, a white stranger will be received with utmost 
respect and cordiality in any Negro school. 

The rules are understood to be for the protection of whites and 
directed against Negroes. The white man may waive most of the 
customs, as long as he does not demonstrate such friendliness that 
he becomes known as a “nigger lover”; the reaction then comes, how¬ 
ever, from white society. A white man can recognize a Negro on the 
street and stop for a chat, or he can ignore him. He can offer his hand 
to shake, or he can keep it back. Negroes often complain about the 
uncertainty they experience because the initiative always belongs to 
the white man. When the white man takes certain freedoms, he 
usually gives the Negro to understand that he, the Negro, cannot 
claim them as a right. In so far as there is any restriction on the white 
man’s freedom, this is made to appear as a privilege, whereas each 
restriction on the Negro’s freedom is culturally defined as an insult 
or a discrimination. The one-sidedness of the system is apparent also 
in the fact that the better accommodations are always reserved for 
white people. 

3. The Jim Crow Laws 

There is no doubt that, after the Civil War, Congress intended to 
give the Negroes “social equality” in public life to a substantial de- 
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gree. Besides the Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amendments 
to the Constitution (known as the Reconstruction Amendments), 
there was the Civil Rights Bill of 1875, which was explicit in declar¬ 
ing that all persons within the jurisdiction of the United States should 
be entitled to the full and equal enjoyment of inns, public convey¬ 
ances, theaters, and other places of public amusement. Negroes, how¬ 
ever, met considerable segregation and discrimination even during 
these few years of legal equality. 

When, however, in 1883 the Supreme Court declared the Civil 
Rights Bill of 1875 unconstitutional in so far as it referred to acts of 
social discrimination by individuals, the way was left open for the 
Jim Crow legislation of the Southern states and municipalities. For 
a quarter of a century this system of statutes and regulations—separat¬ 
ing the two groups in schools, on railroad cars and streetcars, in 
hotels and restaurants, in parks and playgrounds, in theaters and 
public meeting places—continued to grow, with the explicit purpose 
of diminishing, as far as was practicable and possible, the social con¬ 
tacts between whites and Negroes in the South. 

The effect of this legislation was to push Negroes continuously 

backward. Before the Jim Crow legislation, white people tended to 

treat Negroes somewhat differently depending upon their class and 

education. This tendency was broken by the laws that applied to all 

Negroes. As we shall find, there is a tendency recently to apply the 

se & re g a tion rules with some discretion to Negroes of different class 
status. 

The Southern whites in passing their various segregation laws to 
legalize social discrimination had to manufacture a legal fiction to 
get around the constitutional provision that Negroes are to enjoy full 
citizenship in the United States, that they are entided to the “equal 
benefit of all laws,” and that “no state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges and immunities of citizens of the 
United States.” The legal term for this trick in the social field is 
separate but equal.” That is, Negroes were to get equal accommo¬ 
dations, but separate from the whites. It is evident, however, and 
rarely denied that there is practically no single instance of segrega¬ 
tion in the South which has not been utilized for discrimination. 
Again the Southern white man is in the moral dilemma of having to 
frame his laws in terms of equality and to defend them before the 
Supreme Court—and before his own better conscience, which is ded 
to the American Creed—while knowing all the time that in reality 
his laws do not give equality to Negroes and that he does not want 
them to do so. 
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4. Beliefs Supporting Social Inequality 

Of course, many Negroes, particularly in the South, are poor, un¬ 
educated, and deficient in health, morals, and manners and thus not 
very agreeable as social companions. In the South the importance of 
this is enhanced by the great proportion of Negroes in the total popu¬ 
lation. 

This point is, however, more complicated. For one thing, there is 
a great class of Southern whites who are also poor and uneducated 
or who are coarse and dirty. Their presence in the South does not 
help the Negroes, however. It is, rather, the very thing that raises the 
need for a sky-high color bar. This class of whites knows that other 
whites are disposed to regard them as “just as bad as niggers,” and 
they know, too, that they have always been despised by the Negroes, 
who call them “poor white trash.” It is in their interest, on the one 
hand, to stress equality among all white people and, on the other 
hand, the gulf between the whites and Negroes. The rising Negroes 
became a threat to the status of these poor whites. 

Most middle- and upper-class whites also get satisfaction out of the 
subserviency and humbleness of lower-class Negroes. The ordinary 
vicious circle—that the actual inferiority of the Negro masses gives 
reason for discrimination against them, while at the same time dis¬ 
crimination makes it difficult to improve themselves—is, in the social 
sphere, loaded with the desire on the part or lower-class whites, and 
also perhaps of the majority of middle- and upper-class whites, that 
Negroes remain inferior. This fact that a large class of whites is not 
much better off than the masses of Negroes, while whole groups of 
Negroes are decidedly on a higher level—in this situation when a 
general segregation policy protecting all whites against all Negroes 
has to be justified—makes the beliefs in the racial inferiority of Ne¬ 
groes a much-needed rationalization. 

A tendency to exaggerate the lower-class traits of Negroes is ap¬ 
parent. One is told constantly that all Negroes are dirty, immoral, 
and unreliable. The fact that the average white man seldom sees an 
educated Negro makes it easier to believe in this stereotype. The 
feeling may be that Negroes have capacity but that it needs to be de¬ 
veloped, and that takes a long time—“several centuries,” it is usually 
said. Often it is argued that the low morals and the ignorance of 
Negroes are so prevalent that Negroes must be separated. It is also 
pointed out that Negroes are different in physical appearance even 
if they have the same basic mental and moral capacities. These dif¬ 
ferences are claimed to be repugnant to the white man. 
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Besides these beliefs centering around Negro inferiority, there are 
a great number of other popular thoughts justifying social segrega- 
tion. One is that Negroes like to be separated, that they are happy in 
their humble status and would not like to be treated as equals. An¬ 
other is that separation is necessary in order to prevent friction be¬ 
tween the two groups. This thought is usually supported by the 
reflection that the whites “would not stand for” another social order. 
Segregation thus becomes motivated directly by the whites’ will to 
se gregate and by certain untested assumptions regarding the state of 
public opinion. Segregation and subordination of Negroes are also 
commonly supported by the consideration that these things have 
always been” and are part of the mores and the social structure, 
earlier, and to some extent even today, this direct application of the 
conservative principle was bolstered by religion. Race prejudice is 
presented as a “deep-rooted, God-implanted instinct.” This thought 
that Negro subordination is part of God’s plan for the world has, 
owever, never been uncontested. The Bible, especially the New 
lestament, is filled with passages supporting equality, and the heart 
0 J^“ ns tian teaching is to “love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Two points need to be made about the beliefs mentioned thus far: 

thC exce P tion . o£ the racial and theological beliefs, both of 
w ich are gradually losing out—they support segregation but not 
iscrimination, not even that discrimination which arises out of 
segregation. Second, they do not support a wholesale segregation, for 
some Negroes are not educationally, morally, or occupationally in¬ 
terior; some Negroes do not want to be segregated; and some whites 

, ee . no re P u g nance to the physical appearance of the Negro. If a man 
e these beliefs alone, therefore, and were willing to act upon 
them, and if he were provided with relevant facts, he would not ad¬ 
vocate complete segregation and would permit immediate social 
equality to some Negroes in their relations with whites (at the same 
time he would want to restrict equality for some whites). As this is 
not the attitude of most whites, we have an indication that these 
eliefs are fundamentally rationalizations and not the real reasons 
tor segregation and discrimination. 

It would, indeed, be possible to defend the caste order simply by 
ar S ul ng that it is in the white people’s interests to keep the Negroes 
subordinate. The remarkable thing, however, is that, in America, 
social segregation and discrimination are practically never motivated 
m “V s straightforward way. The motivation is usually suppressed, 
as being in flagrant conflict with the American Creed and the Chris- 
^ religion. But it is equally clear that most white people take good 
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care o£ their interests and practice discrimination even when it is not 
required for segregation, and that segregation most often has the 
function of allowing discrimination advantageous to whites. 

5 . The Theory of “No Social Equality” 

The kernel of the popular theory of “no social equality” is a firm 
determination on the part of the whites to block amalgamation and 
preserve “the purity of the white race.” The white man identifies 
himself with “the white race”; important in this identification is the 
notion of “the absolute and unchangeable superiority of the white 
race.” From this racial dogma will often be drawn the direct infer¬ 
ence that the white man shall dominate in all spheres. But when the 
logic of this inference is inquired about, the inference will be made 
indirect and to lead over to the danger of amalgamation, or, as it is 
popularly expressed, “intermarriage.” 

It is further found that the ban on intermarriage is focused on 
white women. For them it covers both formal marriage and illicit 
intercourse. It is more or less taken for granted that white men 
would not stoop to marry Negro women, and illicit intercourse does 
not fall under the same intense taboo, since offspring of illicit inter¬ 
course become Negroes anyway . 1 To prevent “intermarriage in this 
specific sense of sex relations between white women and Negro men, 
it is not enough to apply legal and social sanctions against it so the 
popular theory runs. In using the danger of intermarriage as a de¬ 
fense for the whole caste system, it is assumed both that Negro men 
have a strong desire for “intermarriage” and that white women would 
be open to proposals from Negro men if they were not guarded from 
even meeting them on an equal plane. This is not openly expressed, 
but is implicit in the popular theory. The conclusion follows that the 
whole system of segregation and discrimination is justified. Every 
single measure is defended as necessary to block “social equality, 
which in turn is held necessary to prevent “intermarriage.” 

The measures of segregation and discrimination are often of the 
type found in the true taboos and in the notion “not to be touched” 
of primitive religion. The specific taboos are characterized, further, 
by a different degree of excitement which attends their violation and 

1 James Weldon Johnson observes that in the South “. . . a white gendeman may 
not eat with a colored person without the danger of serious loss of social prestige; 
yet he may sleep with a colored person without incurring the risk of any appreciable 
damage to his reputation,” and concludes, “Social equality signifies a series of far- 
flung barriers against amalgamation of the two races; except so far as it may come 
about by white men with colored women.” (Along This Way [New York: The Viking 

Press, I933l» PP- 3 1 2 “3 *3-) 
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a different degree of punishment to the violator: the closer the act 
to sexual association the more furious is the public reaction. Sexual 
association itself is punished by death and is accompanied by tre¬ 
mendous public excitement; the other social relations meet decreas¬ 
ing degrees of public fury. 

Sex becomes, in this popular theory, the principle around which 
the whole structure of segregation of Negroes—down to disfranchise¬ 
ment and denial of equal opportunities on the labor market—is or¬ 
ganized. The reasoning is this: “May not all equalities be ultimately 
based on potential social equality, and that in turn on intermarriage?” 
In cruder language, the Southern man on the street responds to any 
plea for social equality: “Would you like to have your daughter 
marry a Negro?” 

This theory of color caste centering around the aversion to inter¬ 
marriage determines the white man’s rather definite rank order of 
the various measures of segregation and discrimination against Ne¬ 
groes. In this rank order (1), the ban on intermarriage and other sex 
relations involving white women and colored men, takes precedence 
before everything else. It is the end for which the other restrictions 
are arranged as means. Thereafter follow: (2) all sorts of taboos and 
etiquettes in personal contacts; (3) segregation in schools and 
churches; (4) segregation in hotels, restaurants, theaters, and other 
public places where people meet socially; (5) segregation in public 
conveyances; (6) discrimination in public services; and finally, in¬ 
equality in (7) politics, (8) justice, and (9) breadwinning and relief. 

The degree of liberalism on racial matters in the white South can 
be designated mainly by the point on this rank order where a man 
stops because he believes further segregation and discrimination are 
not necessary to prevent “intermarriage.” White liberals in the South 
today rather unanimously stand up against inequality in breadwin¬ 
ning, relief, justice, and politics. Hardly anybody in the South, how¬ 
ever, is prepared to go the whole way and argue that the ban on 
intermarriage should be lifted. 

6 . Critical Evaluation of the “No Social Equality” Theory 

The sincerity of the average white person’s psychological identifica¬ 
tion with the “white race” and his aversion to amalgamation should 
not be doubted; neither should his attitude that the upholding of the 
caste system is necessary to prevent amalgamation. But the way in 
which he constantly interchanges the concepts “amalgamation” and 
intermarriage”—meaning a white woman’s marriage to, or sex rela¬ 
tions with, a Negro man—is bewildering. Amalgamation both in the 
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South and in the North is, and has always been, mainly a result not 
of marriage but of illicit sex relations. And these illicit sex relations 
have in the main been confined to white men and colored women. 

However, since all mixed bloods are classified as Negroes, sex re¬ 
lations between white men and colored women affect only the Negro 
race. Sex relations between Negro men and white women, on the 
other hand, would be like an attempt to pour Negro blood into the 
white race. It cannot succeed, of course, as the child would be con¬ 
sidered a Negro. But the white woman would be absolutely degraded. 
She must be protected and this type of amalgamation prevented by 
all available means. 

The statement frequently made by whites in the South that there 
is an instinctive sexual repulsion between the two groups is doubtful, 
in view of the amount of white blood in the Negro people. Besides, 
if it were true, the insistence upon the measures for racial separation 
for preventing intermarriage would be unnecessary. Even the more 
general statement that there is an inherent repulsion to personal in¬ 
timacies and physical contact between the two groups is unfounded. 
The acceptability of physical contact with favorite servants and the 
playing together of small children of both races are cases in point. 
This brings us to a consideration of the extent to which the anti¬ 
amalgamation doctrine is merely a rationalization of purely social 
demands, particularly those concerning social status. 

We have already observed that the license of white men to have 
illicit intercourse with Negro women does not extend to formal mar¬ 
riage. The reason is that the latter but not the former relation gives 
social status to the Negro woman and takes status away from the 
white man. For a white woman both legal marriage and illicit rela¬ 
tions with Negroes cause her to lose caste. The status concerns are 
obvious and they are serious enough both in the North and in the 
South to prevent intermarriage. But as they are functions of the 
caste apparatus, which, in this popular theory, is itself explained as a 
means of preventing intermarriage, the whole theory becomes largely 
a logical circle. 

The circular character of this reasoning is enhanced when we 
realize that the great majority of nonliberal white Southerners use 
the dread of “intermarriage” and the theory of “no social equality” 
to justify discriminations which have quite other and wider goals 
than the purity of the white race. Things are defended in the South 
as means of preserving racial purity which cannot possibly be de¬ 
fended in this way. To this extent we cannot avoid observing that 
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what white people really want is to \eep Negroes in a lower status. 

Intermarriage” itself is resented because it would be the supreme 
indication °f “social equality,” while the rationalization is that “social 
equality is opposed because it would bring “intermarriage.” 

The persistent preoccupation with sex and marriage in the ration¬ 
alization of social segregation and discrimination against Negroes is, 
to this extent, an irrational escape on the part of the whites from 
voicing an open, demand for difference in social status between the 
two groups for its own sake. This has been particularly needed be¬ 
cause of the strength of the American Creed. A people with less 
emphatic democratic beliefs would be more able to uphold a caste 
s ystem without this tense belief in sex and race dangers. 

The fixation on the purity of white womanhood and also part of 
the intensity of emotion surrounding the whole sphere of segrega¬ 
tion and discrimination are to be understood partly as the results of 
the sore conscience on the part of white men for their own or other 
whites relations with, or desires for, Negro women. 

Our practical conclusion is that it would have cleansing effects on 
race relations in America, and particularly in the South, to have an 
open and sober discussion in rational terms of this ever-present theory 
of intermarriage” and “social equality,” giving matters their factual 
ground, true proportions, and logical relations. Great inhibitions have 
been built up against such a detached and critical discussion of this 
theory. There are reasons to believe, however, that a slow but steady 
cleansing of the American mind is proceeding as the cultural level is 
raised. The basic racial inferiority doctrine is being undermined by 
research and education. For a white man to have illicit relations with 
Negro women is increasingly meeting disapproval. Negroes them¬ 
selves are more and more frowning upon such relations. This all must 
tend to dampen the emotional fires around “social equality.” Sex and 
race fears are, however, even today the main defense for segregation 
and the whole caste order. 


7* Attitudes among Different Classes of Whites in the South 

Certain attitudes common in the South become more understand¬ 
able when we recognize that, behind all rationalizing stereotyped 
beliefs and popular theories, a main concern of the white man is to 
preserve social inequality for its own sake. One such attitude is the 
great sympathy so often displayed in the upper classes of Southern 
whites toward the “old-time darky” who adheres to the patterns of 
slavery. The “unreconstructed aristocrat” after the Civil War be- 
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lieved with Carlyle that “[the Negro] is useful in God’s creation only 
as a servant”; 2 he remained paternalistic; he wanted to keep the Ne¬ 
groes dependent and resented their attempts to rise through educa¬ 
tion; he mistrusted the younger generation of Negroes; but he liked 
the individual Negro whom he knew personally and who conformed 
to the old relation of master and servant—who “stayed in his place.” 

Even today this attitude helps to determine the relations between 
the two groups in rural districts. It forms the pattern of the relation¬ 
ship between employer and employee on the plantation and in house¬ 
hold service. This is a survival of slavery society where friendliness 
is restricted to the individual and not extended to the group, and is 
based on a clear and unchallenged recognition from both sides of an 
insurmountable social inequality. The paternalistic pattern becomes 
particularly cherished by the white men as it so openly denotes an 
aristocratic origin. This gives it its strength to survive. It is a sign of 
social distinction to a white man to stand in this paternalistic relation 
to Negroes. This explains why so much of the conversation in the 
Southern upper and middle classes turns around the follies of Negro 
servants. Their Negro dependents and their own relations to them 
play a significant role for white people’s status in society. 

To receive this traditional friendliness on the part of Southern 
white upper-class persons, a Negro has to be a lower-class Negro and 
to behave as a humble servant. When the Negro rises socially and is 
no longer a servant, he becomes a stranger to the white upper class. 
His ambition is suspected. He is disliked. The exceptions are when 
he, in spite of not being a servant, can establish a relationship of per¬ 
sonal dependence and when he, in this relationship, can act out a 
role of deference and humility. He is then able to confer even more 
status to the white partner, and he is also rewarded by more protec¬ 
tion and favors. Upper-class white men frequently praise Negro col¬ 
lege presidents and other white-appointed Negro leaders quite beyond 
any reasonable deserts, merely for their humble demeanor. 

Generally speaking, this attitude on the part of upper-class whites 
has demoralizing effects on Negroes. In employment relations the 
paternalistic pattern tends to diminish the Negroes’ formal responsi¬ 
bilities. The Negro worker has less definite obligations as well as 
more uncertain rights. He comes to be paid, not only for his work, 
but also for his humility, for being satisfied with his “place,” and for 
his cunning in cajoling and flattering his master. He has ready ex¬ 
cuses for not becoming a really good worker. He is discouraged when 

2 Thomas Carlyle, Occasional Discourse on the Nigger Question (London: T. Bos- 
worth, 1853; first printed in Fraser’s Magazine [December, 1849]), p. 28. 
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“ t0 W ° rk HiS j Wa , y Up *” U PP er_class Negroes often find it ad- 
vantageous to pretend dependence in order to avert hostility from 

he whites. This is one of the main roots of Negro “laziness and 
shiftlessness. And there are circular effects back on the whites—on 
t eir own standards and on the standards they expect from their 
servants. Deference is bought for lowered demands of efficiency. 

l here is in the South, however, another type of aristocratic atti¬ 
tude toward the Negroes, which is equally reluctant to modify the 
° r bar bu * ls Prepared to allow the Negro people a maximum of 
possibilities for cultural growth and economic advancement behind 
the bar. The difference in attitude will show up significantly in re¬ 
lation to the upper- and middle-class Negroes. The ordinary white 
upper-class people will “have no use” for such Negroes. They need 
cheap labor—faithful, obedient, unambitious labor. But the white 
liberals are doing what they can to give the Negro a chance to rise 
behind the color bar. 

So far we have considered only white upper-class people. It is the 
ambition of the white middle-class people in the South to identify 
themselves with the aristocratic traditions of the region, and, for 
reasons already mentioned, their relation to the Negroes is crucial to 
the achievement of their ambition. They will hasten to inform even 
the casual acquaintance of their relationship to slaveowners and of 
any old Negro servants—particularly if by any stretch of the defini- 
hon a servant can be called “mammy.” In their public contacts many 
middle-class whites try to manifest benevolent condescension toward 
Negroes. On the other hand, some of them are in competition with 
Negroes and many of them are able to rise economically only by 
exploiting Negroes. The attitudes of this white middle class toward 
the rising Negroes are decidedly less friendly than are those of the 
white upper class, and their attitudes toward even the subservient 
lower-class Negroes are decidedly conflicting. 

Lower-class whites in the South have no Negro servants in whose 
humble demeanors they can reflect their own superiority. Instead, 
they feel actual economic competition or fear of potential competi¬ 
tion from the Negroes. They need the caste line for much more 
substantial reasons than do the middle and upper classes. They are 
the people likely to stress aggressively that no Negro can ever attain 
the status of even the lowest white. The educated Negro, the Negro 
professional or businessman, the Negro landowner, will appear to 
them uppity,” “smart,” and “out of place.” They look on the forma¬ 
tion behind the color line of a Negro upper and middle class as a 
cnaiienge to their own status. They want all Negroes kept down “in 
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their place”—this place is to them defined realistically as under them¬ 
selves. They are jealous of every dollar that goes to Negro education. 
They will insist that the caste etiquette be enforced upon the rising 

Negroes as well as upon lower-class Negroes. , 

The lower-class whites have been the popular strength ^behind 
Negro disfranchisement and are the audience to which the nigger- 
baiting” political demagogue of the South appeals. They create the 
popular pressure upon Southern courts to deny Negroes equal justice. 
They form the active lynching mobs; they are responsible also for 
most of the petty outrages practiced on the Negro group. They are 
the interested party in economic discrimination against Negroes, 
keeping Negroes out of jobs which they want themselves. . 

The unfriendly attitudes on the part of the lower-class whites be¬ 
come especially detrimental to the Negroes since upper- and middle- 
class whites are inclined to let them have their way. Plantation own¬ 
ers and employers, who use Negro labor as cheaper and more docile, 
have at times been observed to tolerate, or even co-operate in, the 
periodic aggressions of poor whites against Negroes. It is a plausible 
thesis that they do so in the interest of upholding the caste s y^ t ^ I j n 
that is so effective in keeping the Negro docile. It is also probable 
that the hatred of lower-class whites toward Negroes is partly dis¬ 
located aggression arising from their own social and economic frus¬ 
trations in white society. , 

The bitterness of racial feelings on the part of whites seems to e 
slowly declining, and the lower classes are following the trend. There 
is, moreover, one big factor of change which works directly on the 
lower classes of whites. This is the growth of unionism in the South, 
which has been especially important in the past half dozen years. 
Many of the new unions have a policy of “no discrimination against 
Negroes” and they have not only followed this policy strictly but 
have undertaken to educate their white members to both the morality 
and the necessity of such measures. In addition, business meetings 
and in some cases social affairs are unsegregated; this, together with 
working together on the job, has increased friendly personal contacts 
and built up a feeling of class as opposed to racial solidarity. Since 
unionism is increasing and will undoubtedly continue to do so in the 
South, it is probable that caste antagonisms on the lower economic 
levels will break down much faster in the future. 

8 . Social Segregation and Discrimination in the North 

In the social field—as in breadwinning, but not as in politics and 
justice—the North has kept much segregation and discrimination. In 
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some respects, the social bars were raised considerably on account of 
the mass immigration of poor and ignorant Negroes during and im¬ 
mediately after the First World War. Even so, it is a gross exaggera¬ 
tion when it is asserted that the North is getting to be “like the 
South.” Even in the realm of social relations the average Northerner 
does not think of the Negroes as former slaves. He has not the pos¬ 
sessive feeling for them and he does not regard their subservience as 
a mark of his own social status. He is, therefore, likely to let the 
Negroes alone. The ordinary Northerner is, further, conscious that 
social discrimination is wrong and against the American Creed, while 

the average Southerner tries to convince himself and the nation that 
• • . - 

it is right, or, in any case, necessary. 

Moreover, in the North there is unawareness on the part of white 
people of the extent of social discrimination against Negroes. White 
Northerners are frequently surprised and shocked when they hear 
about such things and sometimes feel that something ought to be 
done to stop it. In this situation one of the difficulties for the Negroes 
in the North is simply lack of publicity. It is convenient for the 
Northerners* conscience to forget about the Negro. In so far as the 
Negroes can get their claims voiced in the press and in the legisla¬ 
tures, and are able to put political strength behind them, they are 
free to press for state action against social discrimination. The chances 
are that they will meet little open opposition. 

Moreover, social segregation and discrimination have not acquired 
the strength, persuasiveness, or institutional fixity found in the South. 
Actual discrimination varies a good deal in the North: in several 
minor cities with a small, stable Negro population, social discrimi¬ 
nation is hardly noticeable. In the bigger cities, the conditions of life 
for the Negroes have not been so good. In the Northern cities nearer 
the Mason and Dixon line there has always been more social segre¬ 
gation and discrimination than farther North. 

One factor which in every Northern city of any size has contributed 
to form patterns of segregation and discrimination against Negroes 
has been residential segregation, which acts as a cause as well as an 
effect of social distance. Residential segregation followed the pattern 
for ethnic groups to live together in Northern cities. But while 
Swedes, Italians, and Jews could become Americanized in a genera¬ 
tion or two and disperse themselves into other parts of the city, Ne¬ 
groes were caught in their “quarters” because of their inescapable 
social visibility; and real estate interests kept watch to enforce resi¬ 
dential segregation. With residential segregation naturally comes a 
certain amount of segregation in schools, in hospitals, and in other 
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public places even when it is not intended. Personal contacts become, 
as a matter of course, more or less restricted to Negro neighborhoods. 

In this process white Southerners who also moved northward have 
played a crucial role. To make a manager of a hotel, a restaurant, or 
a theater keep Negroes out of his establishment, it is not necessary 
that more than a tiny minority of customers object, particularly if 
they make a scene. 

The migrating Negroes have probably been even more influential 
in spreading Southern patterns in the North than the Southern whites. 
The low cultural level and poverty of the average Southern Negro 
stand out even more when he comes north, where general standards 
are higher. If he comes without any other education, he is at least 
thoroughly trained in scraping his foot, tipping his hat, and generally 
being subservient and unobtrusive in the company of whites. The 
submissive behavior of lower-class Southern Negroes is usually not 
at all appealing to the white Northerner, who has not been brought 
up to have a patronizing attitude and who does not need it for his 
own self-elevation. The white Northerner also dislikes the slovenli¬ 
ness and ignorance of the Southern Negro. Thus the Negro often 
seems only strange, funny, or repulsive to the white Northerner. 

The resentment against Negroes in the North is different from 
that in the South, not only in intensity but also in its class direction. 
It does not seem to be directed against the rising Negroes. In the 
Yankee outlook on life, climbing and social success are given a higher 
value than in Southern society, and the ambitious Negro will often 
be rewarded with approval and even admiration. 

Otherwise, the North is not original in its prejudice. When there 
is segregation and discrimination to be justified, the rationalization 
is sometimes a vague and simplified version of the “no social equal¬ 
ity” theory of the South. More often the rationalizations run in terms 
of the alleged racial inferiority of the Negro, his animal-like nature, 
his unreliability, his low morals, dirtiness, and unpleasant manners. 
The references and associations to amalgamation and intermarriage 
are much less frequent and direct. This does not mean that the 
Northerner approves of intermarriage. But he is less emotional in 
his disapproval. 

Not only is intermarriage frowned upon, but in high schools and 
colleges there will often be attempts to exclude Negroes from dances 
and social affairs. Social segregation is likely to appear in all sorts of 
social relations. But there is much less social segregation and dis¬ 
crimination than in the South. There is no segregation on street 
cars, trains, and so on, and above all, there is no rigid ceremonial 
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governing Negro-white relations and no laws holding the Negro 
down. Since Negroes in the North may have the vote and a reason¬ 
able amount of justice in court, and since they can go to good schools 
and are, in fact, forced to get at least an elementary education, they 
can struggle for fuller social equality with some hope. 



CHAPTER XIII 


Social Segregation and 

Its Effects 


i. Segregation and Discrimination in Interpersonal Relations 

In the preceding chapter the primary interest was in the attitudes 
displayed in connection with segregation and discrimination and the 
popular theories advanced as reasons for segregation. This chapter 
describes the actual patterns of social segregation. 

The ban on intermarriage has the highest place in the white man’s 
rank order of segregation and discrimination. Intermarriage is pro¬ 
hibited by law in all the Southern states, in all but five of the non- 
Southern states west of the Mississippi River, but only in Indiana 
among the Northern states east of the Mississippi. In practice there 
is little intermarriage even where it is not prohibited, since the social 
isolation from the white world that the white partner must undergo 
is generally intolerable even to those few white people who have 
enough social contact and are unprejudiced enough to consider mar¬ 
riage with Negroes. It is said that—as a reaction to the white attitude 
and as a matter of “race pride”—the Negro community is increas¬ 
ingly likely to ostracize mixed couples. This reaction is, however, 
much more pronounced toward illicit relations involving Negro 
women, and it has there the good reason that such relations are mostly 
of an exploitative type. 

Extramarital relations between Negro men and white women are 
all but nonexistent in the South. There seems to be a small amount 
of interracial sexual experimentation in the North in bohemian and 
radical circles involving Negro men and white women. There are 
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also some white prostitutes catering to Negro men. Although it is 
difficult to get accurate information, there is no doubt that extra¬ 
marital relations between white men and Negro women are fairly 
common throughout both the South 1 and the North. Though tol¬ 
erated, it is not favored by public opinion and is usually secret. The 
old custom of white men keeping Negro concubines is disappearing 
in the South and is rare in the North. 

Perhaps the most important thing in the South is the regulation 
of all the contacts between adult members of the two races so that 
these contacts will be as impersonal as possible. This is commonly 
called “the etiquette of race relations.” This ceremonious attitude in 
race relations is especially striking when we consider that the Ameri¬ 
can tends to be unceremonious in all his other relations. 

The relations that, outside of the purely sexual, are most intimate 
and are never tolerated between Negroes and whites in the South 
are those which imply erotic advances or associations if the male 
partner is a Negro. Any attempt at flirtatious behavior in words or 
deeds will put him in danger of his life. Negro-white dancing is 
forbidden in the South whether the Negro partner be male or female. 
Even in the North interracial dancing seldom occurs. The taboo 
against swimming together in the South is equally absolute, appar¬ 
ently for the reason that it involves the exposure of large parts of the 
body. In the North the taboo against using the same beaches or 
swimming pools also is strong. 

The main symbol of social inequality between the two groups has 
traditionally been the taboo against eating together. The taking of 
meals in America has little social importance and is almost barren 
of all the rituals of the older countries. In spite of frequent assertions 
to the contrary, eating in the South when only white people are 
present is generally an even simpler affair than in the North. But in 
interracial relations eating together has tremendous social signifi¬ 
cance. For whites and Negroes to eat together would call forth 
serious condemnation in the South. If a Negro man and a white 
woman should eat together, the matter would be even more serious. 
At interracial conferences where eating takes place, Negro partici¬ 
pants are sometimes served in separate rooms or at separate tables in 
the same room. In factory lunchrooms, Negroes eat in separate rooms 

1 The toleration in the South is abetted by prohibiting Negro men from protecting 
their women against the white man’s advances. In the city studied by Allison Davis 
and John Dollard (Children of Bondage [Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 1940], pp. 234-246), a Negro minister who protested in his pulpit against 
interracial liaisons was warned by a group of white businessmen. 
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or have to wait until the whites finish. Drinking is apparently less 
of an issue than eating. It is not considered quite so intimate since 
it requires less time and does not demand that the participants sit 
down. For a white woman to take part in an interracial drinking 
party would, however, be as bad as eating with Negroes, and it prac¬ 
tically never occurs. . 

In the North the taboo against interracial eating and drinking is 
weak. Negroes and whites will often be found eating together in 
restaurants, conferences, and factory lunchrooms. Sometimes it is 
considered objectionable for whites to invite Negroes to their homes 
for social gatherings, but the few occurrences seldom result in any 

reaction more violent than gossip. 

Next in order of degree of intimacy and in degree of reaction 
aroused by violation is a series of relations which, like eating, involve 
satisfying physiological needs, sitting down together, and engaging 
in sociable conversation. In public places there are separate rest rooms, 
toilets, and drinking fountains all over the South. Separate rest 
rooms, toilets, and drinking fountains are not maintained in the 
North. 

Perhaps allied with the prohibition against the use of the same 
facilities for the satisfaction of physiological needs is the prohibition 
against the participation of Negroes where the human body is used. 
Dancing and swimming together are taboo, as we have mentioned, 
but the prohibition extends to other sports and games. 2 The prohibi¬ 
tion does not extend to children. There is no general prohibition 
against Negroes taking part in sports and games in the North, al¬ 
though individual whites often refuse to play with Negroes. 

2 Sometimes the prohibition against mixed sports is extended to mixed equipment. 
Charles S. Johnson (Patterns of Negro Segregation [New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1 943 ]» P- 2 74 ) records the case of a principal of a white high school refusing to accept 
a basketball belonging to his school after the team of a Negro high school had 
borrowed it. 

The principle of “not to be touched” extends in many directions. In a county in 
Georgia, where the Negro schoolhouses were dilapidated, one of the authors (Myrdal) 
observed that there were good schoolhouses near by which had earlier been used for 
white children but had been left vacant as a result of the recent centralization of the 
white school system. Upon inquiring why they were not used for the Negro children, 
he was informed that this was impossible, for these reasons: in one case, there was a 
near-by old white graveyard and white people in the community would not like to 
think of the barefoot Negro children passing by the graves and perhaps even treading 
upon them, and in the other case, the school house was used for occasional elections 
and the white voters could not possibly be asked to enter a house used as a Negro 
school for casting their votes. 
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The conversation between whites and Negroes in the South is 
heavily regimented by etiquette. In content a serious conversation 
should be about those business interests which are shared (as when 
a white employer instructs his Negro employee), or it should be a 
polite but formal inquiry into personal affairs (either a white or 
Negro person may inquire as to the state of the other’s health or busi¬ 
ness). There can generally be no serious discussion about local or 
national politics, international relations, or “news,” on the one hand, 
or about items connected with the course of daily life, such as the 
struggle for existence or the search for pleasure, on the other hand. 
There are exceptions, of course. Some white women use their Negro 
servants as sources of gossip and local news. 

The conversation is even more regimented in form than in content. 
The Negro is expected to address the white person by the title of 
“Mr.,” “Mrs.,” or “Miss.” The white man addresses the Negro by 
his first name, even if they hardly know each other, or by the epithets 
“boy,” “uncle,” “elder,” “aunty,” or the like, which are applied with¬ 
out regard to age. If he wishes to show a little respect without going 
beyond the etiquette, he uses the exaggerated titles of “doctor,” “law¬ 
yer,” “professor,” or other occupational titles, even though the terms 
are not properly applicable. The epithets “nigger” and “darky” are 
used even in the presence of Negroes, though it is well known that 
Negroes find them insulting. Recently there has been a slight tend¬ 
ency for this pattern to break down and some Southern newspapers 
have used the titles “Mr.” and “Mrs.” in reporting news of veterans. 

Another aspect of the form of conversation between Negroes and 
whites is the rule that a Negro must never contradict the white man 
or mention a delicate subject directly. The apparent purpose of this 
etiquette of conversation is to provide a continual demonstration that 
the Negro is inferior to the white man and “recognizes” his inferi¬ 
ority. In the North the caste etiquette of conversation does not exist. 
That is, whites do not expect it. When Southern Negroes act it out 
they usually embarrass the average Northerner more than they please 
him. Where Negroes and Whites meet socially on the same class level 
in the North (which is rare) they may come to understand one an¬ 
other. Southern whites have a myth that they “know” their Negroes. 
This is largely incorrect, and in their franker moments white South¬ 
erners will admit that they feel that Negroes are hiding something 
from them. They cannot know Negroes as they know other human 
beings because in all their contacts Negroes must, or feel they must, 
pose in a framework of etiquette. “What the Southern people see 
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who ‘know their Negroes* is the role that they have forced the Negro 
to accept, his caste role.” 3 

Closely allied to the forms of speech are the forms of bodily action 
when whites and Negroes appear before one another. For a Negro to 
sit down in the same room with a white person is not taboo, but it 
may be done usually only at the request of a white person. Since the 
invitation is often not extended, it frequently happens that Negroes 
must stand in the presence of whites. In conferences and public 
places, Negroes sit down without invitation, but there is usually 
segregation. In the North, Negroes, when they are allowed to enter, 
take seats much in the same manner that whites do. Whatever segre¬ 
gation in seating there is in the North would seem to have a volun¬ 
tary or class basis rather than a strict caste basis as in the South. Many 
theaters in the North, however, refuse to let a Negro enter, or, if they 
are in a state with a civil rights law, they try to find some excuse to 
make Negroes stay away voluntarily. Where seats are reserved, the 
management will often try to sell seats to Negroes in a special sec¬ 
tion. Changing seats on the part of individual whites will sometimes 
isolate Negroes in a Northern theater. 

In general, the American is a great and indiscriminate handshaker. 
The ceremony is to him a symbol of friendliness and basic human 
equality. The partial taboo against shaking hands with Negroes is, 
therefore, significant. The white man in the South may offer to shake 
hands with the Negro, but the Negro may not offer his hand to the 
white man. A white woman practically never shakes hands with a 
Negro man. 

In coming into a white man’s house, the rule was, and still is in 
most parts of the South, that the Negro must enter by the rear door. 
When a white man enters a Negro’s house he cannot be expected to 
show any signs of respect. He will enter without knocking; he will 
not remove his hat; he will not stand up when a Negro woman enters 
the room; he may even insist that the Negro occupants stand in his 
presence. There is little occasion for a white man to enter a Negro s 
house: if he wants to see a Negro he will send for him, call him on 
the telephone, or drive in his car to his house and blow the horn. 
Practically nothing of any phase of the etiquette of bodily action 
exists in the North. 

In an essential and factual sense the cumbersome racial etiquette 
is “un-American.” When democratic European countries have be- 

8 John Dollard, Class and Caste in a Southern Town (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1937). P- 2 57- 
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come Americanized,” one of the positive elements in this change 
has been the throwing off of the inherited class etiquette and the 
breaking up of class isolation. In America the caste etiquette stands 
out as a glaring contradiction to usual ideals and customs. It indicates 
the split in the American’s moral personality. 

The entire etiquette of interpersonal relations between Negroes 
and whites in the South serves to isolate the two groups from each 
other and to place the Negro group in an inferior social status. It is, 
however, breaking down to a certain extent—especially in those rela¬ 
tions which are least intimate and most removed from the sexual. It 
is also less rigidly applied to upper-class than to lower-class Negroes. 
However, while in everyday practice the upper-class Negro need not 
abase himself in accordance with the full requirements of the eti¬ 
quette, he must never be allowed to consider his privilege as a right. 
Even so, the very existence of the privilege is a sign of change. 

Conditions are sufficiently different in the North to lead us to re¬ 
gard the pattern of segregation and discrimination in interpersonal 
relations as having a different basis. The Northern pattern could 
hardly be called an etiquette because it does not require that Negroes 
act in a special way toward whites or that whites act in a special way 
toward Negroes. Rather it takes the form of institutionalizing and 
rendering impersonal a limited number of types of segregation. For 
the most part, the etiquette of interpersonal relations between the 
races does not exist in law. 


2 . Housing Segregation 

Residential segregation is extremely important because if Negro 
people do not live near white people they cannot associate with each 
other in the many activities founded on common neighborhood. 
Residential segregation often becomes reflected in uniracial schools, 
hospitals, and other institutions. It is relatively more important in the 
North than in the South, and for this reason we shall emphasize the 
Northern situation in this section. 

Housing segregation necessarily involves discrimination, if not 
supplemented by large-scale intelligent planning in the housing field, 
of which America has as yet seen practically nothing. Housing segre¬ 
gation represents a deviation from free competition in the market 
tor apartments and houses and curtails the supply available for Ne¬ 
groes. In Southern cities, when Negroes live in only a few sections, 
uiey receive fewer paved streets and street lights, less adequate sewage 
disposal, and so on. Rapid increases in the Negro population are typi- 
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cal of Northern cities, and residential segregation—by its curtailment 
of housing available for Negroes—prevents a proportional rise in 
housing facilities. In some neighborhoods of Northern cities housing 
conditions for Negroes are as bad as, or worse than, Southern ones. 

Residential concentration is usually determined by three main fac¬ 
tors: poverty preventing individuals from paying for anything more 
than the cheapest housing accommodations; a desire to live in an area 
where others of the same race live; segregation enforced by white 
people. Other poor or immigrant groups have been able to move to 
better neighborhoods as they became less poor and more American¬ 
ized, but the Negro, even when he has improved his economic con¬ 
dition, has been forced to remain in the ghettos. 

Southern whites often do not want Negroes to be completely iso¬ 
lated from them. In some Southern cities, especially in the older 
ones, Negroes live on side streets or along alleys back of the residences 
of whites and sometimes in rear rooms of the whites’ homes. If, how¬ 
ever, a Southern city received most of its Negro population after the 
Civil War, and if a Northern city has a large number of Negroes, 
such a city will tend to have large areas in which Negroes live sepa¬ 
rated in space from the whites. 

One force maintaining residential segregation of Negroes has been 
informal social pressure from the whites. Some white property own¬ 
ers in white neighborhoods would never consider selling or renting 
to Negroes; and even if a few Negro families did succeed in getting 
a foothold, they would be made to feel the hatred of the whites both 
socially and physically. The main reason why informal social pres¬ 
sure has not always been effective in preventing Negroes from moving 
into a white neighborhood has been the tremendous need of Negroes 
to move out of their intensely overcrowded ghettos and their willing¬ 
ness to bear a great deal of physical and mental punishment to 
satisfy that need. 

When a few Negro families do come into a white neighborhood, 
some more white families move away. Other Negroes hasten to take 
their places, because the existing Negro neighborhoods are over¬ 
crowded due to segregation. This constant movement of Negroes 
into white neighborhoods makes the bulk of the white residents feel 
that their neighborhood is doomed to be predominandy Negro and 
they move out—with their attitudes against the Negro reinforced. 
Yet, if there were no segregation, this wholesale invasion would not 
have occurred. But because it does occur, segregational attitudes are 
increased and the vigilant pressure to stop the Negroes at the border¬ 
line is kept up. Such a situation creates a vicious circle, in which race 
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prejudice, economic interest, and residential segregation mutually re¬ 
inforce one another. 

Various organized techniques have been used to reinforce spon¬ 
taneous segregational attitudes and practices. These include local 
zoning ordinances, restrictive covenants, and terrorism. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly held that it is unconstitutional 
for a state or city to pass a law requiring residential segregation. 
When the court’s opposition to such laws became clear, the restrictive 
covenant—an agreement by property owners in a neighborhood not 
to sell or rent their property to colored people for a definite period 4 — 
became popular, especially in the North. The exact extent of the use 
of the restrictive covenant has not been ascertained, but certainly most 
strategic areas in Northern cities are covered. The Supreme Court has 
as yet avoided the principal issue of the legal status of the covenants. 

In addition to restrictive covenants, neighborhood associations have 
served as organized illegal agencies to keep Negro and white resi¬ 
dences separated. The devices employed by them range all the way 
from persuasion to bombing. 

One effect of segregation is to keep the few educated upper- and 
middle-class Negroes out of white neighborhoods. Whites ignore the 
fact that there exist Negro upper- and middle-class people who are 
searching for decent homes and who, if not shunned by the whites, 
would contribute to property values in a neighborhood rather than 
cause them to deteriorate. The presence of a small scattering of upper- 
and middle-class Negroes in a white neighborhood might serve to 
better race relations. Segregation has little effect on the great bulk of 
poor Negroes except to overcrowd them and increase housing costs, 
since their poverty would separate them voluntarily from the whites. 

As pointed out in an earlier chapter, recent government policies 
have, on the whole, served to strengthen and widen rather than to 
mitigate residential segregation. Until 1947, the Federal Housing Ad¬ 
ministration, in effect, extended credit to Negroes only if they built 
or bought in Negro neighborhoods and to whites only if they built 
in white areas which were under covenant not to rent or sell to Ne¬ 
groes. The policy of the FHA is important since it has been the am¬ 
bition and accomplishment of this agency to make housing credit 
available to low-income groups. The effect has probably been to bring 
about an extension of restrictive covenants to areas and groups of 

4 In the future, whites may themselves become trapped by the use of restrictive 
covenants, since they are now being used to exclude not only racial but also national 
and religious minorities from residential areas. A large percentage of white Americans 
belong to one or more of these nonracial minority groups. 
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white people who were earlier without it. The United States Housing 
Authority and its local affiliates are not so restrictive. Frequendy they 
have been forced by public opinion to build separate housing projects 
for whites and Negroes, or to keep whites at one end and Negroes 
at the other end of mixed projects. However, Abrams reports: 

There are 134 projects in the United States where Negroes and whites 
are already mixed. ... In many, the races were mixed for the first time, 
Negro occupancy ranging from a small fraction to as high as 70 per cent 
of total project population. . . . Reports from the housing authorities 
speak glowingly of the success of the effort to mix Negroes and whites, 
considered the most difficult human-relations problem in projects. The ex¬ 
perience has gone on successfully for more than a decade. Initial tensions 
have disappeared between Negro and white, difficulties have been ad¬ 
justed, and an atmosphere of harmony has been created. . . . The proj¬ 
ects, some of them higher-rental war undertakings, have shown that 
where Negroes live with whites in self-contained communities that create 
their own environment, are given the same privileges and share the same 
concerns and responsibilities, distinctions disappear, and a setting for the 
functioning of inter-racial harmony is soon created. Few tenants moved 
out even where comparable dwellings in unmixed projects were offered 
them. 6 

Negroes have reasons to be grateful to the USHA, not only for con¬ 
ducting such experiments in mixed projects but also for giving them 
a relatively large share of low-cost housing. 

In practice and often in discussion about housing, the only alterna¬ 
tives have been segregation and free competition. It must be empha¬ 
sized that segregation can be “positive” or “negative.” The average 
individual white’s attitude is, of course, only negative: he wants to be 
“protected” from Negro neighbors. But as long as the Negro popula¬ 
tion in a city is increasing, it is an irrational and, indeed, impossible 
policy in the long run to “protect” white areas against Negro in¬ 
trusion. The result will be “doubling up,” scandalous housing condi¬ 
tions for Negroes, destroyed home life, mounting juvenile delin¬ 
quency, and other indications of social pathology which are bound to 
have their contagious influence upon adjoining white areas. And in¬ 
evitably the Negroes will finally break through somehow and in some 
degree. It must be stressed that if white people insist on segregation 
—and if society is assumed not socially to tolerate costly substandard 
housing for Negroes—the logical conclusion is that in a planned and 
orderly way, either areas of old housing now inhabited by whites or 
vacant land must be made available for Negroes. 

6 Charles Abrams, “Homes for Aryans Only,” Commentary, 3 (May, I947)> 4 2 ^. 
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3. The General Character of Institutional Segregation 

While there is much segregation of Negroes in the North in public 

facilities and private commercial establishments—a segregation which 

we term “institutional,” to distinguish it from both personal and 

residential segregation—there is a tremendous difference between the 

orth and South in this form of segregation. The difference arises 
out of two facts. 

^ 1 } c * s t ^ lat institutional segregation in the South is supported by 
an elaborate racial etiquette and a clearly perceived popular theory 
o no social equality.” The etiquette is almost entirely lacking in the 
orth, while the theory of “no social equality” is perceived only 
vaguely and not taken very seriously. For this reason institutional 
segregation fits in more “naturally” in the South, while in the North 
it is constantly challenging other elements of popular thinking and 
customs. The second great cause of difference is that in the South 
institutional segregation is in the laws of the states and local com¬ 
munities, while in the North institutional segregation, arising out of 
personal distaste for Negroes and as a consequence of residential 
segregation, is entirely extralegal and often illegal. 

Every Southern state and most Border states have state and city 
aws which prohibit Negroes from using the same schools, libraries, 
parks, playgrounds, railroad cars, railroad stations, sections of street¬ 
cars and buses, hotels, restaurants, and other facilities as do whites. 
ln Edition, officials frequently take it upon themselves to force Ne- 

* m ° 3 certa * n act ^ on w ben they have no authority to do so. The 
inability of Negroes to get justice in the courts extends the powers 
o the police and other white officials. In addition, the Negro’s re- 
.! anc £ on t ^ ie tolerance of the white community for his economic 

ive lhood and physical security makes segregation easy to enforce, 
legally or illegally. 

At present the Jim Crow laws are considered constitutional by the 
nited States Supreme Court. However, institutional segregation as 
actually practiced is the basis for gross discrimination, and this is un¬ 
constitutional. It is noticeable that even the threat of legal action puts 
a certain restraint on institutional discrimination in the South. The 
uemma of Southern whites in this field is increased by the fact that 
S f gr k gat ^° n w l f l lout discrimination, which is the proclaimed purpose 
P the J im Cr °w legislation, is financially impossible. As the Supreme 
fa T* * reccnt ly been agreeing with Negroes that the segregated 
duties for them are not equal, the Southern states have been strain- 
% themselves financially to provide equal facilities. 
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In the North the Jim Crow laws are completely absent. In addition, 
eighteen states 6 have civil rights acts, which prevent any privately 
owned establishment open to the public from refusing to serve Ne¬ 
groes. These laws are not rigidly enforced, and there are all sorts of 
ways of getting around them. But their very existence makes insti¬ 
tutional segregation more difficult in the North. Also, Negroes are 
protected in the courts and by the police to a much greater extent 
than in the South. Yet there is institutional segregation in the North, 
and its effects are important. Many institutions—such as schools, parks, 
playgrounds, stores, theaters, and other places of amusement—have 
a community basis, and residential segregation is, therefore, an ef¬ 
fective means of getting separate units for Negroes. Sometimes school 
boundaries are set at the boundary of the white and Negro neigh¬ 
borhoods: if a white child lives in a “Negro school district,” he is 
readily given a permit to go to another school; if a Negro child lives 
in a “white school district,” he is encouraged and sometimes coerced 
into going to a Negro school. 

In states where there is no civil rights law, the manager of any 
private organization, commercial or noncommercial, can refuse to 
serve Negroes and may even put up a sign to that effect. In states 
where there are civil rights laws, no manager or employee may refuse 
to Negroes, theoretically, the service that he would offer to white 
persons. Actually, many establishments refuse service to Negroes. 
Even when the police and courts take action, the practice may be 
kept up, since the fine is usually small and the probability of being 
called before the law a second time is small. Much more frequently 
the Negro is effectively discouraged from seeking service in these 
establishments: by letting him wait indefinitely for service, by tell¬ 
ing him that there is no food left in the restaurant or rooms in the 
hotel, by giving him dirty or inedible food, by charging him uncon¬ 
scionable prices, and so on. 

A voluntary organization, whether for civic, religious, political, eco¬ 
nomic, or associational purposes, will most often simply not invite 
Negroes to membership, even though they meet all other require¬ 
ments. Even semipublic associations, such as the American Red Cross, 
the United Service Organizations, charities, and universities, grossly 
discriminate against Negroes. 

This all leads to a fifth, and equally important, cause of segrega¬ 
tion: voluntary withdrawal of Negroes into their own group. The 

0 These states are California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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effects in terms of cultural isolation and lack of equality of oppor¬ 
tunity—are the same. Many Negroes in the upper and middle classes 
make it a policy to abstain as far as possible from utilizing the South¬ 
ern Jim Crow setups in theaters, transportation, and the like, or from 
entering places in the North where they know they are not welcome. 

4. Segregation in Specific Types of Institutions 

It is in government-owned institutions that legal segregation is 
most complete in the South. Seventeen states and the District of Co¬ 
lumbia have two complete sets of elementary and secondary schools 
as part of state law. In nearly every community in these states there 
is a substantial amount of discrimination in the provision of educa¬ 
tion for Negroes. For higher education, Negroes are still worse off. 
Some of the Southern states support small Negro colleges—never 
comparable in facilities and personnel with even the average South¬ 
ern state university. In December, 1938, the Supreme Court decided 
that a Negro could insist upon entrance into a regular state university 
it no separate but equal university was provided for Negroes by that 
state. With the exception of Maryland, West Virginia, and Delaware, 
which now admit qualified Negroes to their graduate schools, the other 
states planned to set up separate graduate schools, which will obviously 
be inferior in equipment and personnel. Texas has just appropriated 
$3,000,000 for a law school for Negroes, but how long the Southern 
states will be willing and able to pay for completely equal segregated 
facilities is a question. 

In only one Northern or Western state (Arizona) is school segrega¬ 
tion required by law; a few additional states make it permissible. No 
Northern state university prohibits the enrollment of Negroes al¬ 
though a few practice minor forms of discrimination once they are 
enrolled. This is often a matter of individual prejudice rather than of 
official policy. Private universities in the North restrict Negroes in 
mugh inverse relation to their excellence: the great universities—• 
Harvard, Chicago, Columbia, and so on—restrict Negroes to no sig¬ 
nificant extent, if at all. A few exceptions to this rule exist. 

•Most other public facilities—such as libraries, parks, playgrounds— 
are available to Negroes with about the same amount of discrimina¬ 
tion and segregation, in the various regions of the country, as in 
schools. Negroes are not permitted to use these in the South and if 
there are segregated facilities, they are poor in quality and few in 

number. 

Segregation of Negroes in jails, penitentiaries, reformatories, and 
insane asylums follows the same pattern found for schools and other 
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public facilities. When the institution has as its primary importance 
not to protect white society, but to be of service to the Negro indi¬ 
vidual or community—as asylums for the insane and feeble-minded 
or specialized institutions for juvenile delinquents—many Southern 

states do not have a Negro unit at all. 

The pattern of segregation found in privately run public services 
in the South is often less rigid than in those operated by government. 
This differential—not great—occurs because businessmen are more 
solicitous about Negro customers than local governments are about 
Negro citizens. The law compels the transportation companies to 
bear the extra costs of maintaining two sets of facilities. On the other 
hand, the companies—with a few exceptions—save money by giving 
Negroes inferior service for equal charge. It is a common observation 
that the Jim Crow car on railroads or streetcars is resented more bit¬ 
terly among Negroes than most other forms of segregation. In the 
North there is no segregation in public carriers. 

Segregation is practically complete in the South for hotels and res¬ 
taurants, places of amusement and cemeteries. The same is true for 
churches. Many hospitals in the South receive Negro as well as white 
patients, but they are segregated; the Negro wards are mostly inade¬ 
quate and inferior, and Negro doctors are usually not allowed to treat 
their patients there. In the North the patterns vary a great deal, de¬ 
pending upon the presence or absence of a civil rights law, the ex¬ 
clusiveness and expensiveness of the establishment, and tradition. 

In factories segregation is usual throughout the South, by industry, 
job, or department. In the ordinary commercial establishments, such 
as department stores, the variation is tremendous. We may generalize 
thus far, however: for each community there would seem to be less 
discrimination and segregation where the service is less personal. 
Barbershops and beauty parlors are, both in the North and in the 
South, the most completely segregated while clothing stores allow 
Negroes to buy but discriminate more than do hardware stores. 

The services of white professional men have always been available 
to Negroes. Some white professionals refuse to serve Negroes, but 
probably the majority will service Negroes who can afford to pay 
their fee. There is one service which is unique in that only Negroes 
serve Negroes: this is the undertaking service. The live Negro body 
may be handled by the white physician, but the dead one is handled 
only by the Negro undertaker. This is as much, or more, in accord¬ 
ance with the desires of Negroes as of whites. Undertaking is con¬ 
sequently one of the most lucrative businesses open to Negroes. 
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Because of their exclusion from the various associations, Negroes 
have formed their own. Every Negro community is abundantly sup¬ 
plied with social and fraternal organizations and nearly every city 
has its Negro businessmen’s group. Negro professionals have formed 
national associations which usually take the name National (Medical, 
Bar) Association in contradistinction to the white American (Medi¬ 
cal, Bar) Association. While white groups lose a little of the strength 
they might get by admitting all qualified persons, regardless of race, 
Negroes are materially hurt by not getting the advantages of mem¬ 
bership in these bodies. 


5. The Effect of Social Inequality 

The purpose—and the effect—of the social mechanism here dis¬ 
cussed is to isolate Negroes and place them in a lower social class. 
Being a Negro involves—everywhere in America, and independent 
of social class—having an inferior status. This lower social status rep¬ 
resents a gain to the whites. Besides the direct deprivation it imposes 
on the Negro, it indirectly hampers his ambitions in spheres of life 
other than the purely “social.” Whereas it was appropriate to center 
the discussion of the causes of segregation and discrimination around 
the attitudes of the whites, who enforce the system, it is expedient, 
when we investigate the results of it, to view them as they affect the 
Negro people. 

No responsible Negro leader ever accepted social discrimination or 
gave up the demand for ultimate full equality. The reason is clear. 
Social discrimination is powerful as a means of keeping the Negroes 
down in all other respects. It is not possible to isolate a sphere of life 
and call it “social.” There is a social angle to all relations. 

The interrelations between social status and economic activity are 
particularly important. Occupations have numerous social connota¬ 
tions. In the first place, they help to give social status. As long as 
Negroes, solely because of their color, are forcibly held in a lower 
social status, they will be shut out from all middle-class occupations, 
except in their own segregated social world. White nurses, stenogra¬ 
phers, bank clerks, and store attendants will decline to work with 
Negroes, especially when the white person is a woman and the Negro 
a man. If social segregation is carried out in the factories, it will be 
expensive to the employer since he will have to provide special co¬ 
ordinating facilities and separate toilets, washrooms, and lunchrooms. 
The vicious circle works here too: the very fact that the masses of 
Negroes, because of economic discrimination—partly caused by social 
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inequality—are prevented from entering even the lowest occupations, 
are paid low wages, and consequently are poor, gives in its turn moti¬ 
vation for continued social discrimination. 

The fact that social segregation involves a substantial amount of 
discrimination adds its influence to this vicious circle. Negroes are 
given inadequate education, health protection, and hospitalization; 
they are segregated into districts where sewage and garbage removal, 
street cleaning, street lighting, street paving, police protection, and 
everything else is neglected or withheld while vice is often allowed. 
All this keeps the Negro masses inferior and provides reasons for 
further discrimination in politics, justice, and breadwinning. 

Under these circumstances there develops a double standard of 
efficiency which puts the Negro in a still more inferior social posi¬ 
tion. The ambition of the Negro youth is cramped not only by the 
severe restrictions placed in his way by segregation and discrimina¬ 
tion but also by the low expectation from both white and Negro 
society. He is not expected to make good in the same way as the 
white youth. And if he is not extraordinary he will not expect it of 
himself and will not really put his shoulder to the wheel. 

Segregation and discrimination have had material and moral ef¬ 
fects on whites too. Booker T. Washington’s famous remark, that 
the white man could not hold the Negro in the gutter without get¬ 
ting in there himself, has been corroborated by many white Southern 
and Northern observers. Throughout this book we have noticed the 
low economic, political, legal, and moral standards of Southern 
whites—kept low because of discrimination against Negroes and be¬ 
cause of obsession with the Negro problem. Even the ambition of 
Southern whites is stifled partly because, without rising far, it is so 
easy to remain “superior” to the held-down Negroes. 

6 . Increasing Isolation 

One of the effects of social segregation is the isolation of Negroes 
and whites. The major effects of isolation are, of course, on Negroes. 
Contrary to popular opinion, however, there are bad effects on whites 
also. Whether they know it or not, white people are dwarfing their 
minds by avoiding contacts with colored people. 

Against all the obstacles of segregation and discrimination, the 
Negroes are rising. Besides, education, industrialization, and urbani¬ 
zation are having an impact on the Negro. Migration, occupational 
changes, the Negro press, the growth of Negro organizations, the 
radio, the motion pictures, are working upon the minds of Southern 
Negroes introducing new thoughts and ideas, dissatisfaction and un- 
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rest. One result of these changes is increasing isolation. The spiritual 
effects of segregation are accumulating with each new generation, 
continuously estranging the two groups. 

One phase of the rise of the Negroes is the formation of a Negro 
middle and upper class. Not only have their economic contacts with 
whites been reduced but, because they know they are not liked by 
whites and are likely to feel humiliated in all contacts with them, 
they avoid whites in all other spheres of life. This tiny upper group 
of the Negro community often lives in a seclusion from white society 
which is extraordinary and seldom realized by white people. This 
means that white men in all classes usually have few occasions ever 
to meet a Negro outside the servant class . 7 

Parallel to this tendency is the habit of Southern whites of ostraciz¬ 
ing those white persons who work with Negroes in the field of edu¬ 
cation or who in other ways devote themselves to Negro welfare. 
More important is the related trend for Negro colleges to be manned 
by an all-Negro staff, which again means a growing separation be¬ 
tween the two groups on the middle- and upper-class level. 

The Southern Regional Council, various universities, and religious 
bodies have attempted to counteract this tendency by arranging in¬ 
terracial meetings for representatives of the “best people” of both 
groups. But it is doubtful whether these efforts outweigh the tendency 
of the segregation system, which drives toward greater spiritual iso¬ 
lation between the two groups. This is a heavy cost for Southern 
society and might create great dangers in the future. 

The behavior and attitudes of the small Negro middle- and upper- 
class groups are of great importance for the whole Negro people, as 
they set the standards that are spread to the rest. Racial pride and 
voluntary isolation are increasingly becoming the pattern for the 
whole Negro people. Lower-class Negro parents now teach their chil¬ 
dren to keep away from white people. Meanwhile the old bonds of 
intimacy between upper-class white families and their Negro servants 
have been breaking down. There are fewer servant-employer rela- 

Beyond that there is a type of Negro already referred to, whom the majority of 
ites never sec and consequently do not know. They own their own homes, so the 
W ltc kadlord does not see them; they carry insurance with a Negro insurance company, 
so no white collector comes to their door; their groccryman is a coloured man; they 
travel by auto rather than by street car or train; as a rule they live in the segregated 
*^1 cnee districts; their physician, lawyer, dentist, and often their banker is a Negro. 

* result of all this, there is a constantly diminishing contact between the cor¬ 
responding classes of the two races, which for the whites as a whole is fast approaching 
L C ** ro P°‘ nt *” (Robert R. Moton, What the Negro Things [Garden City, N.Y.: 
ubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1929], pp. 17-18.) 
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tionships. Even the children keep apart. The only exception in the 
South to the general trend of increasing separation is the recent com¬ 
ing together of Negro and white workers in the new labor unions. 

In the North the Negroes have always been more isolated from 
whites. With the formation of Black Belts in the metropolitan cities, 
isolation grew. In this particular respect the conditions of the Negro 
population in the two regions are approaching each other. 

7. Interracial Contacts 

It is useful here to put the reverse question: What contacts do re¬ 
main and what is their significance for interracial relations? Actually, 
the patterns of segregation and withdrawal are so effective that even 
where Negroes are a common sight there is actual contact with them 
in practically only three spheres of life: the casual, the economic, and 
the criminal. 

Casual contacts include passing on the street, passing or remaining 
briefly in the presence of each other in public buildings or public ve¬ 
hicles, and so on. Since the casual contact is one in which the par¬ 
ticipants have no occasion to regard each other as individuals but 
only as members of a group, the main effect of the casual contact is 
the strengthening of stereotypes. All Negroes come to look alike to 
the average white person. 

Unlike casual contacts, economic contacts are important enough for 
the whites and Negroes to see one another as individuals. In the great 
majority of economic contacts, whites see Negroes as economic infe¬ 
riors, as when they are servants or other types of menial workers. 
More rarely they meet as economic equals, as when Negro and white 
workers work on the same level or when businessman meets busi¬ 
nessman or salesman meets customer. Practically never do whites see 
Negroes as their economic superiors. Most whites are vaguely aware 
that there are Negroes in high economic positions. But it is probable 
that they underestimate the number of such Negroes, and it is certain 
that they rarely have enough contact with them to know them as in¬ 
dividuals. From their side, Negroes have economic contacts with 
whites mainly as superiors and only occasionally as equals. Thus they 
tend to have their attitudes of inferiority and dependence reinforced. 
The same can be said of their attitudes of resentment. 

There is one sphere of economic relationship which is extremely 
important personal and domestic service. The social importance of 
this relationship derives mainly from the fact that it is intensive on 
one side. The Negro maid knows the life of her white employer as 
few white persons know it; and the Negro janitor or elevator opera- 
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tor knows a great deal of what goes on in his building. The white 
employer, on the other hand, does not know the Negro’s world even 
though he has Negro servants. In the South there are barriers of eti¬ 
quette and segregation. What may happen in the employer-servant 
relationship is that the white man or woman makes an exception of 
his or her servant to the stereotyped conception of the “Negro in gen¬ 
eral. Or, the lower and dependent position of the Negro servant 

enhances the white person’s belief that “the Negro is all right in his 
place.” 

One sort of economic relationship in which Negroes have a meas¬ 
ure of near-equality with whites is that in which the Negro is an en¬ 
tertainer or artist. This is true also of athletics, in which Negroes have 
achieved notable successes. Besides the respectable entertainment 
fields, in which Negroes excel, there are the shady ones—“black-and- 
tan cabarets, burlesques, and so on. Probably such contacts serve 
only to strengthen the stereotype that Negroes have wilder passions 
and that their excellence is limited to emotional activities. 

Ordinarily in American society criminal relationships are minor. 
It is important in Negro-white relations because whites believe the 
Negro to be addicted to crime. Also, Negro crime gets great pub¬ 
licity. To many white Northerners, this crime news is the most 
important source of information they get about Negroes. To white 
Southerners, the crime news reinforces the stereotypes and sometimes 
serves to unite the white community for collective violence against 
Negroes. The crime news is unfair to Negroes because, on the one 
nand, it emphasizes individual cases instead of statistical proportions 
and, on the other hand, all other aspects of Negro life are neglected 
in the white press that gives the unfavorable crime news undue 
weight. Sometimes the white press “creates” a Negro crime wave 
where none exists. In the latter part of the summer of 1941, Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., was disturbed by a Negro “rape-and-murder wave,” ac¬ 
cording to white newspapers throughout the country. Actually only 
one Negro was found to be responsible for the crimes. Crimes against 
Negroes, outside of lynching, receive no publicity in the white press. 


8. The Factor of Ignorance 


White Southerners are still proud of insisting that they “know the 
rsJc g ro >” but the observer easily finds that ignorance about the other 
group is often astonishingly great. Their lack of knowledge is of the 
Negro himself as an individual human being—of his ambitions and 
°pes, of his capacities and achievements. Because of this ignorance, 
and because of the etiquette, the white Southerner cannot talk to a 
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Negro as man to man and understand him. On their side, Negroes 
in the South instantaneously become reserved and secretive when 
they are in company with “their own whites.” 

The Northerner also is ignorant about the Negro, but his ignorance 
is less systematic and, therefore, less deep. As he is ordinarily less in¬ 
hibited from looking upon the Negro as a normal human being, and 
as his observation of the Negro is not blinded by the etiquette, he is 
usually more cognizant of Negro attitudes and capacities and is more 
willing to lend a sympathetic ear to the Negro’s plight. But he is 
much more ignorant of the conditions which the Negro faces. The 
Northerner is likely to insult Negroes out of sheer ignorance. The 
average Northerner does not realize that to call a Negro woman a 
“Negress” is taken as an insult, and he does not understand in what 
high esteem the Negro holds the title “Mr.” Not knowing the pat¬ 
terns of violence and of laxness of law in the South, the Northerner 
does not comprehend the full reason for the Negroes’ bitterness and 
fear. 

On his side, the Negro is inclined to be suspicious of the North¬ 
erner’s good intentions and to retain in the North the cynical attitude 
and secretive manners he has developed in the South. Seldom does a 
Negro know how white people on his own level live and think. 

9. Changes Now Taking Place 

Negroes have had to adjust to patterns of behavior which not only 
permit but call for discrimination by whites. The Negroes, however, 
can consider the system unjust and can explain it in terms of white 
people’s prejudices, material interest, moral wrongness, and social 
power. But the unfortunate whites have to believe in the system of 
segregation and discrimination and to justify it to themselves. It can¬ 
not be made intelligible and defensible except by false assumptions 
which the whites force themselves to believe. While the lower caste 
may release itself intellectually, the higher caste, on the contrary, is 
enslaved in its prejudices by its short-range interests. 

But the system is changing, though slowly. Modern knowledge 
and modern industrial conditions make it cumbersome. The South¬ 
erner is beginning to take on an apologetic tone when he speaks of 
his attitude toward the Negro. Southerners travel and migrate and 
are visited by Northerners and Europeans. They listen to the radio 
and read papers, magazines, and books directed to the wider national 
audience. The thesis that the region is poor and culturally backward, 
and that this is due largely to the South’s Negro policy, has been for 
a long time developed by Southern authors. The average Southerner 
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is beginning to feel the need for fundamental reforms. Many South¬ 
ern newspapers have become liberal. Interracial work is beginning to 
be recognized as socially respectable. Social classes among Negroes 
are becoming recognized. Titles of respect, the offer to shake hands, 
permission to use the front door, and other symbols of politeness are 
more and more presented to certain Negroes who have attained so¬ 
cial success. 

These signs of wear and tear on the Southern color bar must not 
be exaggerated, however. “Social equality” is still a terribly important 
matter in the region. But it is less important than it was a generation 
ago. World War II, as we have pointed out, has accelerated these 
changes and made them more widespread throughout the region. 

But the changes themselves elicit race prejudice. The white South 
was—and is—annoyed whenever the Negro shows signs of moving 
out of his “place.” And the white North became more prejudiced 
when hundreds of thousands of crude Southern Negroes moved in. 
However, conditions for Negroes are improving, Southerners are be¬ 
ing jolted out of their racial beliefs, and the group of white people 
interested in doing something positive for the Negro has grown. 



CHAPTER XIV 


Caste and Class 


i. The Terms “Caste” and “Class” 

The Emancipation of 1863 stopped the practice of calling Negroes 
“slaves.” For a while “freedmen” and “ex-slaves” were popular terms, 
but it soon became evident that the nation wished to forget the issue 
that tore the country apart. Yet some term had to be found to de¬ 
scribe the inferior status of the Negro, especially in scientific and lit¬ 
erary circles. In the literature the term “caste,” which was already in 
use before the Civil War, was increasingly employed. 

As alternatives—often as synonyms—the term “race” and some¬ 
times the term “class” have been used. The term “race* is, as we have 
shown in Chapter 2, inappropriate, since it has biological connota¬ 
tions which are incorrect and are even dangerous, as they support 
widely spread false racial beliefs. The term “class ’ is impractical, 
since it refers to a group from which an individual member can rise 
or fall. There are classes within each of the two groups, but the Ne¬ 
gro and white groups cannot themselves be called classes. The term 
“minority group” also is impractical, since it fails to distinguish be¬ 
tween the temporary social disabilities of recent white immigrants 
and the permanent disabilities of Negroes and other colored peoples. 

The important difference between the terms “caste” and “class as 
we are using them is the difference in freedom of movement between 
groups. In the entire United States, without any exception, a man 
born a Negro or a white is not allowed to pass from the one status to 
the other as he can pass from one class to another (unless he misrep¬ 
resents his origin). In this important respect the caste system ol 
America is closed and rigid, while the class system is usually open 
and mobile. 

However, social relations across the caste line vary considerably 
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from region to region within the country and from class to class 
within the Negro group. They also show considerable change over 


time. 

Our value premise for this chapter will be based on that part of the 
American Creed which demands equality of opportunity. While 
Americans do not condemn differences in economic and social re¬ 
wards, they do believe that people should be allowed to rise accord¬ 
ing to their ability through the process of free competition. 

Caste, as distinguished from class, consists of drastic restrictions of 
free competition in the various spheres of life so that the individual 
in a lower caste cannot change his status except by secret and illegiti¬ 
mate “passing,” which is possible only to the few who have the physi¬ 
cal appearance of members of the upper caste. Within each caste, 
people also feel social distance and restrict free competition so that 
each caste has its own class system. The dividing line between the 
two castes is clear cut, consciously felt by every member of each caste, 
and easily observable. The class lines, on the other hand, are blurred 
and flexible, and one can rise from a lower to a higher class. 

In the North, a proportion of the white population never discrimi¬ 
nates against Negroes, and there is a small number who stand up 
against violation of the Negro’s rights even if the matter does not 
concern them personally. Since such friends of the Negroes are not 
ostracized, and are in fact looked up to as “fighters,” the color line 
may be said to be broken at spots in the North. Further, the color line 
is not a part of the law or of the structure of the buildings and so does 
not have the concreteness that it has in the South. When a white per¬ 
son in the South breaks caste solidarity, however, the white community 
puts him outside the caste system and calls him a “nigger lover.” This 
means social and economic death, as such a person is allowed to associ¬ 
ate neither with whites nor with Negroes, unless he can live completely 
within an isolated Negro community. 

The counterpart to white solidarity on the Negro side of the caste 
gulf is the “protective community.” That is, Negroes try to protect 
their own against the assaults or interests of whites. 

An interesting aspect of the American caste system is the phenom¬ 
enon called “passing.” Passing requires anonymity and is, therefore, 
restricted to the large cities where everyone does not know everyone 
else. While we do not know how much permanent passing there is, 
we do know that a great many Negroes who look “white” do not 
pass. There are a number of reasons for this: loyalty to the Negro 
group; the assurance of obtaining a higher status in the Negro than 
in the white community; feelings of tension and strain in the passing 
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situation; dislike of white social life; ties of family and friends who 
may be too dark to pass. Because of the increasing influence of these 
factors, and because of the smaller number of children bom with one 
white parent, it is likely that permanent passing has been declining 
over the past forty years. 

Much passing is partial and sporadic, as when Negroes pass for 
whites to attend theaters, lectures, concerts, and so on. Sometimes 
Negro youths pass temporarily to secure entrance to educational in¬ 
stitutions. Light-skinned Negroes in the Northern and Border states 
sometimes “pass professionally” into jobs they could not otherwise 
obtain, but preserve a Negro social life. In the South the risk in¬ 
volved in temporary passing is so great that it does not occur. 

2. The Negro Class Structure 

The caste principle, as insisted upon and enforced by white society, 
would undoubtedly be best satisfied by a classless Negro community 
wherein all Negroes in all respects—educationally, occupationally, 
and economically—were in the lowest bracket and placed under the 
lowest class of whites. This absolutistic principle has, however, never 
been fully realized even in the South. After Emancipation, education 
for Negroes was kept backward, but it was made available. Some 
Negroes became landowners and gained property of other types. 
Most important of all, social segregation itself afforded protection for 
a rising number of Negro professionals and businessmen. Negroes 
had to be ministered to, their corpses had to be buried, the educa¬ 
tional institutions had to be manned, and, as white people did not 
wish to take on these tasks, a Negro middle and upper class devel¬ 
oped to perform these functions and thus drew its vitality from the 
very fact of American caste. The dividing line between the two 
castes did not crack, however. Thus the dual system of social class 
developed, one class system on each side of the caste line. 

We can diagram the caste-class situation in two ways, as the follow¬ 
ing figures show (Figure 2). The pyramid and the line are drawn hy¬ 
pothetically—it would take an enormous amount of work to draw them 
with quantitative accuracy. But there can be little doubt as to their 
general shape: the pyramid is heavier at the bottom on the Negro 
side than on the white side, and the line is a diagonal curve, not a 
straight-line diagonal. 

There is at least one weakness of all diagrams of this sort: They 
assume that the class structures of the castes are exactly comparable, 
which they are not. On the same class level—that is, assuming white 
and Negro individuals with the same education, occupation, income, 
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and so on—the white does not “look across” the caste line upon the 
Negro: he loo\s down upon him. 

We have seen that Southern whites, especially in the lower brackets, 
often refuse to recognize class differences in the Negro community 
and that they, until recently, have succeeded in retaining a legal and 
political system which corresponds closely to this view. They will say 
<<n i&g ers ar e all alike,” although they distinguish between “bad nig- 


Ficure 2. Diacrams Suggesting the Numerical and Proportional Relations 

of the Castes and Classes 
Absolute Numbers of 
Whites and Negroes 
at Each Level of 
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Percentages of Whites and Negroes 
at Each Level of Social Status 



Legend: W—White N—Negro U—Upper Class M—Middle Class L—Lower Class 


gers,” “good niggers,” and “uppity niggers”; all of which has no re¬ 
lation to the Negro class system. But this uncompromising attitude is 
disappearing under the pressure of the facts of Negro social differen¬ 
tiation. Thus the actual effect of caste is gradually changing as the 
Negro class structure develops—except in the fundamental restriction 
that no Negro is allowed to ascend into the white caste. 

3. The Classes in the Negro Community 

The Negro lower class contains the large majority of Negroes. 
They are the unskilled or semiskilled laborers and domestic workers 
of the cities in the South and in the North; and the agricultural wage 
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laborers, tenants, and household servants in the Southern rural dis- 
tricts. During the thirties a large portion of this group was on rebel. 
Incomes are low and uncertain; levels of living do not include most 
of what is considered necessary according to the American stand¬ 
ard.” Lower-class Negroes generally have litde education. The older 
generation is often illiterate or practically so. Books, periodicals, and 
newspapers, social movements and ideas (except for the egro pro 

lem), play insignificant roles in their lives. . T , 

The class is Southern in origin and character. Even in the North¬ 
ern cities the lower class of Negroes is largely made up of recent mi¬ 
grants from the South and of their children. Both economically and 
culturally the Southern origin, to a great extent, projects into the 
present time the attitude and behavior patterns from slavery. Lower- 
class Negroes have kept more of the mental servility and dependence 
of the slave population and developed less resourcefulness, se 
reliance, and sense of individual dignity. Their situation is not tavor- 
able for developing strong incentives to personal accomplishmen 
and improvements. Standards of industry and honesty are low. 
Judged by American standards, their family life is disorganized and 
their sexual morals are lax. Aggression and violence are neither rare 
nor censured much by community disapproval. They are the group 
most subject to lack of legal protection in the South, and they pro 
ably have least respect for law and justice as it is applied in 

region. . - .1 _ 

To a section of the lower class belong the chronic relief cases, 

habitual criminals, prostitutes, gamblers, and vagabonds. In the up¬ 
per levels of the lower class there are many persons who have dehni e 

ambitions to better their own, or at least their children’s, status. I hese 
people will take care not to let their insurance lapse; they will hav 
permanent affiliation with churches and lodges; they will try to keep 

their children in school. . 

At the other end of the social scale is the small Negro upper class. 

In rural districts the ownership and successful management of a siz 
able farm may give a person upper-class status. All over the country 
training for a profession or the carrying on of a substantial usiness, 
particularly in the field of banking or insurance, but also in contract¬ 
ing, real estate, and personal service, is the basis for an uppcr-c as 
position. In smaller communities even today, and previously a so in 
big cities, every steady employment where some training or s 1 wa 
required, and the income was substantially above the average among 
Negroes, conferred upper-class status. Employment by public agen¬ 
cies, particularly federal agencies like the United States posta service. 
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has always carried high social esteem in the Negro community and, 
if coupled with home ownership and education, usually puts the per¬ 
son in the upper class. Generally, in the relative absence of wealth, 
higher education is becoming almost an essential to an upper-class 
position. Light skin color and other white features also are associated 
with upper-class status, especially among Negro women. This basis 
of distinction grew up in slavery times, when the white master’s slave 
children had a better chance of gaining freedom and getting an edu¬ 
cation and when house servants—often selected because of their 
“nice” appearance—had more privileges than the field slaves. 

Often family background is stressed in the upper class. The family 
is organized upon the paternalistic principle, legal marriage is an ac¬ 
cepted form, and illegitimacy and desertion are not condoned. Chil¬ 
dren are shielded as far as possible both from influences of the lower- 
class Negroes and from humiliating experiences of the caste system. 
They are ordinarily given a higher education and professional train¬ 
ing. As Negroes are commonly believed to be loud, ignorant, dirty, 
and lax in sexual and all other morals, good manners and respecta¬ 
bility become nearly an obsession in the Negro upper class. If the 
community offers a choice, they will tend to belong to Episcopal, 
Congregational, or Presbyterian churches, or, in any case, to those 
churches where there is less “shouting” and where the preacher has 
education and refinement. 

The Negro upper class is most thoroughly assimilated into the na¬ 
tional culture, but it is also most isolated from the whites. Its mem¬ 
bers are the most race conscious. They provide the leadership and a 
large part of the membership of the nationally established Negro de¬ 
fense organizations, such as the local branches of the N.A.A.C.P. But 
they sometimes feel great difficulty in identifying themselves with 
the Negro masses whose spokesmen they are, although certainly no 
more than the white upper class with the white lower class. The Ne¬ 
gro upper class is characterized by many of the traits that are in com¬ 
plete contrast to those of the masses of Negroes in the lower class. 
Their social ambition is to keep up this distinction. In private they 
are often the severest critics of the Negro masses. 

The Negro middle class is usually assumed to be larger than the 
upper class but smaller than the lower class. Members of the middle 
class have achieved a small but, in comparison with the lower class, 
less insecure occupational position. However, they are characterized 
even more by a striving toward a better economic position. They have 
typically had primary education and, not infrequently, secondary 
education, but few have been to college except the school teachers. 
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Education has a high ranking in their scale of values, and they want 
to give their children this means of fuller cultural emancipation. They 
also look down on the lower-class Negroes and attempt to be respect¬ 
able. Thrift, independence, honesty, and industriousness are included 
in their standards. In the middle class it becomes a proud boast never 
to have been in trouble with the law. Family life is rather stabilized. 
Extramarital relations are not uncommon, at least for the men, but it 
is expected that affairs shall be carried on in decent secrecy. They are 
ordinarily energetic and loyal members of lodges and of churches 
usually Baptist or Methodist. 

In the bigger cities where prostitution, gambling, and other types 
of “protected” business have considerable importance, there is, par¬ 
allel to the ordinary “respectable” class structure, a “shady” class 
structure. Its upper class consists of the successful racketeers. The 
middle class may be said to consist of their lieutenants and the less 
successful independents. The lower class consists of hangers-on and 
petty criminals. The upper and middle classes of this shady society 
have prestige with the lower classes of the general Negro society in 
the cities. For this reason, vice and crime can appear as a desirable 
career to almost any lower-class urban youth, who is shut out from 
respectable occupations. This shady Negro society has a parallel in 
the white world, but the shady white society has less prestige. 

The foregoing picture of the Negro class structure is, like most 
other descriptions, static. Actually, the Negro class structure is dy¬ 
namic: not only is there movement between the classes and changes 
within each of the classes, but also the entire class system is moving 
upward. 




CHAPTER XV 


Negro Leadership and the 

Negro Protest 


i. “Intelligent Leadership” in America 

Despite the democratic organization of American society with its 
emphasis upon liberty, equality of opportunity (with a strong leaning 
in favor of the underdog), and individualism, the idea of leadership 
pervades American thought and collective action. The demand for 
“intelligent leadership” is raised in all political camps, social and pro¬ 
fessional groups, and indeed, in every collective activity. 

If an ordinary American faces a situation which he recognizes as a 
“problem” without having any specific views as to how to “solve” it, 
he tends to resort to two recommendations: one traditionally is “edu¬ 
cation”; the other is “leadership.” The belief in education is part of, 
or a conclusion from, the American Creed. The demand for leader¬ 
ship is a result of a practical approach to those activities which re¬ 
quire the co-operation of many individuals. It is much less a part of 
Americans* knowledge about themselves than is the belief in educa¬ 
tion. Americans in general are quite unaware that the leadership idea 
is a particular characteristic of their culture. 

The ordinary American has a liking for the personal and the dy¬ 
namic in collective activity, a longing for the human, the unexpected, 
the adventurous. He wants changes, and he likes to associate them 
with new faces. He hopes for individuals to step out of the mass, to 
find formulas for directing the course of events, to take the lead. And 
he is prepared to create room for the exceptional individual’s initia¬ 
tive. The American identifies himself with those who succeed. Of 
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course there is personal envy in America. But there has beeni dedd- 
edly less of it than in the more static, less boundless civilizations of 
the Old World. Luck, ability, and drive in others are more tolerate 
and honored in America. Climbing is more generally acclaimed. 

Leadership is more readily accepted. . , . 

So it becomes natural and possible in America to associate th y- 
namic forces of society with individuals instead of with the masses. 
In the Negro problem “community leaders” are given an astonish¬ 
ingly important role. When the white people want to influence Ne¬ 
gro attitudes or behavior in one direction or another, the natural de¬ 
vice (besides the long-range one of education) is to appeal to the 
“community leaders.” These leaders are expected to get it over to the 

There are special reasons in the caste situation for this practice. Bu 
fundamentally this is a common American culture pattern. In al 
America it is assumed that every group contains leaders who contro 

the attitudes of the group. 


2. Mass Passivity 

The other side of this picture is, of course, the relative inertia and 
inarticulateness of the masses in America. The remarkable lack ot 
self-generating, self-disciplined, organized people’s movements in 
America is a significant historical fact usually overlooked by Ameri¬ 
can historians and social scientists. The American trade-union move¬ 
ment, for example, is one of the oldest in the world, but it has always 
been comparatively inconsequential. Even with the active support ot 
the federal government for over a decade, it has now only about 15,- 
000,000 members. The observer is struck by the importance played by 
salaried “organizers” and the unimportance of, or often the lack o , 

spontaneous drive from the workers themselves. 

The passivity of the public in America is, of course, a product ot 
the nation’s history. The huge and constant immigration from coun¬ 
tries with different languages and different cultures prevented the 
lower classes from developing class solidarity and effective mass or¬ 
ganization. The open frontier and the relatively good prospects tor 
every able and energetic individual to rise out of the lower classes 
kept down social discontent. Perhaps even more important, this so¬ 
cial mobility drained the masses in every generation of their potential 

“leaders.” . , 

Now the era of mass immigration has ended. The other main ra - 

tors behind the political inertia of the American masses—the open 
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frontier and the easy escape out of the lower classes—also are disap¬ 
pearing. The class barriers are thus becoming higher at the same time 
that the cultural differences within those barriers are decreasing. The 
masses receive an improved general education and keep a greater 
number of their potential leaders. These trends might make them 
active and articulate. 

3. Leadership and Mass Passivity in American Politics 

The American patterns of individual leadership and mass passivity 
are apparent in the political life of the nation. In both local and na¬ 
tional politics the individual officeholder is—for the period he is in 
office—awarded much more power than he would be in democratic 
European nations. He is allowed to and, indeed, expected to follow 
the inclinations of his personal drives and ideas much more unham¬ 
pered by laws and regulations or by continuous and democratic par¬ 
ticipation from the people. 

In local politics, America has, on the whole, not spread political re¬ 
sponsibility upon countless citizens* boards, as have, for example, the 
Northern European countries. (The draft and price control boards 
were successful exceptions.) Political participation of the ordinary 
citizen in America is pretty much restricted to elections. Politics is 
not organized to be a daily concern and responsibility of the common 
citizen. 

The basic democracy is, however, maintained. While American 
democracy is weak from the aspect of the citizens* sharing in political 
action and responsibility, it is strong in the ultimate electoral controls. 
Several elements of what, from the other side of the Atlantic, looks 
like “exaggerated democracy” may be explained as having their 
“function” in preserving for the common man the ultimate political 
power in this system of government where he participates so little in 
its daily duties. It is this trait which prevents the hero worship and 
the delegation of such tremendous power to leaders from degenerat¬ 
ing into fascism. Americans have such democratic devices as frequent 
elections, long ballots (so that even minor officers can be elected), the 
initiative and referendum, short terms of office, prohibitions against 
running for a second or third term. The intensive and ruthless pub¬ 
licity focused upon all officeholders—which does not spare even their 
private lives—serves the same “function.” Finally, the American sys¬ 
tem of “checks and balances” not only has gone into the federal and 
state constitutions but has become entrenched in the American atti¬ 
tude toward all power problems. Americans are inclined to give not 
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only much power but overlapping power to two or more officials or 
agencies and then leave it up to them to work out an arrangement 
through co-operation, mutual hamperings, and occasional stalls. 

The patterns of strong and competitive personal leadership and 
weak followership, which we have pointed out in politics, run 
through the entire social structure. In most of these other fields the 
popular check on the system—that is, the strong election system—is 
much weaker. This gives much greater power to leaders. In large 
sectors of the labor movement it is thus a problem of how to avoid 
complete boss rule. Co-operatives often degenerate into ordinary busi¬ 
ness partnerships. Universities in America have never been controlle 
by their professors but by their presidents—not elected by the profes¬ 
sors—and their appointed deans, subject to the control of boards o 
trustees who are outside the university. In modern business corpora¬ 
tions in America, shareholders have lost their power to directors and 
other “insiders.” Even in small groups—civic communities, research 
projects, Sunday schools—the same pattern prevails: the leaders run 
the show, the masses are passive except for an occasional election. 

Now we may go on to a consideration of the leadership traits of 
America as displayed in the Negro community. 

4. Accommodating Leadership and Caste 

The Negro world conforms closely to the American pattern just 
described. In fact, the caste situation—by holding down participation 
and integration of Negroes—exaggerates the pattern. Negro leaders 
follow two opposing policies on behalf of their Negro followers: ac¬ 
commodation and protest. In this chapter we shall study the attitu e 

of accommodation. , 

Accommodation is probably stronger than protest in the South, 
where caste is more widespread and unyielding. But it is practically 
never wholehearted in any American Negro however well adjusted 
he seems to be. Every Negro has some feeling of protest against caste, 
and every Negro has some sort of conflict with the white world. 

The white caste has an obvious interest in having accommodating 
Negro leaders to help them control the Negro group. In any commu¬ 
nity where the Negro forms a substantial portion of the total popula¬ 
tion, the attitudes and behavior of the Negroes are never a matter of 
indifference to the whites. It makes a great deal of difference to the 
whites how the Negroes—within the narrow margin of their freedom 
—feel, think, and act. The whites want to keep the Negroes in a 
mood of wanting to be faithful and fairly efficient workers. They 
have an interest in seeing to it that the Negroes preserve as decent 
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standards of homemaking, education, health, and law observance as 
possible so that at least contagious diseases and crime will not react 
back too much upon the whites. 

The whites in the South have also a strong interest that Negroes be 
willing, and not only forced, to observe the complicated system of 
racial etiquette. They also want to keep Negroes from “red agitators” 
and “outside meddlers.” Sometimes they want to keep them from 
joining labor unions and from reading the Constitution and studying 
social subjects. Besides these and other interests of a clearly selfish 
type, many whites feel an altruistic interest in influencing Negroes to 
gain improved standards of knowledge, morals, and conduct. 

As the contacts between the two groups are becoming fewer and more 

formalized, whites, when they want to influence the Negro masses, 

are compelled to do so indirectly through Negro “leaders.” On the 

other side of the caste gulf, Negroes need persons to establish contact 

with the influential people in the white group. They need Negro 

leaders who can talk to, and get things from, the whites. The Negroes 

in the South are dependent upon the whites, not only for a share in 

the public services but individually for small favors and personal pro¬ 
tection. 

5. Negro Leadership in the North and on the National Scene 

In the North few white people care much about how the Negroes 
fare or what they think and do. The Negroes, on their side, have the 
protection of fairly impartial justice and of the anonymity of large 
cities. They also have the vote and can press their needs in the usual 
fashion of American minority politics. But the pattern of pleading to 
the whites through their own leaders, who are trusted by the whites, 
is firmly rooted in the traditions of Southern-born Negroes, who 
make up the great majority of adult Negroes in the North. Northern 
Negroes, also, are a poor group who are frequently discriminated 
against. They live in segregated areas and have few contacts with 
white people. For these and other reasons many of the Southern atti¬ 
tudes and policies in regard to Negro leadership continue in the 

North. 

The Northern situation, however, is different from the Southern 
situation in two ways: (1) the white majority has no interest solidar- 
!ty against Negroes and (2) the Negro minority is not cramped by 
anything like the Southern caste system. One effect of this difference 
is that the Northern situation gives greater opportunity for the pro¬ 
test motive to come out in the open. 

In national affairs relations between whites and Negroes conform 
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more to Northern than to Southern patterns. But Negro leaders are 
needed. The Negro people are set apart; they have distinctive prob- 
lcms; and they are hardly represented at all in the policy-forming and 
policy-deciding private or public organizations. The federal govern¬ 
ment and its various agencies, the political parties, and the phiian- 
thropic organizations have difficulty in reaching Negroes throug 
their normal means of public contact. They must seek to open up spe¬ 
cial channels to the Negro people by engaging Negroes as observers, 
advisers, and directors of Negro opinion. The Negroes feel the same 
need for “contact” persons of their own. The individual Negroes who 
are appealed to in the national field immediately win great prestige in 

the Negro world. b ., . 

In the sphere of power and influence—in politics and outside it, 

locally, nationally, in the South and in the North—the population 
thus becomes split into a white majority and a Negro minority; this 
means that intercaste power relations have become indirect from both 
sides. Direct contacts are established only between the two groups ot 
leaders, acting on behalf of the two blocs. Except for these leaders, 
whites and blacks see each other only as strange stereotypes. 

6. Accommodating Leadership and Class 

When whites deal with a Negro as though he were a leader of the 
Negro community, that actually gives him the position of leader and 
also gives him upper-class status. Correspondingly, an upper-class po¬ 
sition in the Negro community nearly automatically gives a Negro 
the role of Negro leader. He is expected by both whites and Negroes 
to act according to this role. 

However, in some communities in the Old South, the leading 
whites have insisted on giving their ear even in public affairs to some 
old, practically illiterate ex-servant while cold-shouldering the upper- 
class Negroes. In the dependent situation of Southern Negroes, the 
Negro community is then willy-nilly compelled to use these old 
“darkies” as pleaders whenever the influential whites have to be ap¬ 
pealed to. Under such circumstances, tremendous internal friction is 
likely to develop in the Negro community. The contempt of me 
upper-class Negroes for the uneducated, white-appointed ‘ leaders is 
increased by resentment born of extreme humiliation. The leaders,^ 
on their part, feeling the contempt and resentment of the uppity 
Negroes, often turn into thorough yes-men for the whites and into 
“stuck-up” petty tyrants toward the Negro community. 

Another widespread custom in the South is to use servants, ex- 
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servants, and other lower-class Negroes as reporters and stool pigeons 
in the Negro community. Their spy activity and their being known 
to be “in with” white people give them a sort of power among their 
own people. Often they are used by the whites to “let it be known” 
in an informal way what the whites want and expect. Spying is de¬ 
clining, however, as employment relations become more impersonal 
and race solidarity in the Negro group increases. 

Sometimes, too, upper-class Negroes do not care for the leadership 
role. They may desire to isolate themselves from the Negro lower 
classes. Some have made themselves so personally unpopular with 
Negroes or whites that they cannot act as leaders. Many are so filled 
by the protest motive that they cannot take the role of accommodat¬ 
ing Negro leaders. Sometimes lower-class Negroes distrust upper- 
class Negroes. “Too much” education often meets suspicion among 
lower-class Negroes. 

The result of this class conflict is that the Negro masses in the 
South often become so passive that they do not care much for any¬ 
thing except their physical demands and personal security. It is diffi¬ 
cult to reach the Negro masses at all, especially in rural districts. It is 
often said that the Negro church and the fraternal and burial lodges 
are the only ways by which these masses can be reached. However, 
the Negro school, the Negro press, and the Negro professions are be¬ 
coming the organizations that have the most influence with the lower 
classes. But there is no doubt that the Negro preacher—and, to a 
lesser extent, the lodge official—has more influence with the Negro 
masses than a white lower-class preacher or lodge leader has with the 
white masses. 

With these reservations—and keeping in mind that a large portion 
of the Negro masses is apathetic and not “led” much at all—it re¬ 
mains true that the upper-class Negroes are increasingly the leaders. 


7. Accommodating Leaders in the North 

In the North there has never been much love for the lowly “dark¬ 
ies” on the part of the whites. They have never felt an inclination to 
lift poor, uneducated servants as leaders over the Negro community. 
Almost from the beginning the Negro upper class was accepted by 
the whites, without resistance, as the source of leaders. 

On the other hand, probably a greater proportion of upper-class 
Negroes in the North do not care for the responsibilities and rewards 
of being active Negro leaders. On the whole, the Negro masses are 
less passive. Their preachers have less prominence as leaders and are, 
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on the average, somewhat better educated and have a higher social 


status. 


Negro suffrage in the North, however, allows for the possibility of 
political leadership. A good many of the petty politicians in Northern 
cities are lower-class Negroes, and these may be accommodating lead¬ 
ers. The labor unions, too, are training a new type of lower- or 
middle-class Negro leaders of particular importance in politics, but 


these are protest leaders. .11 -j 

On the national scene, upper-class status and, particularly, consid¬ 
erable education and personal ability are necessary for Negro leaders 


8. The Glamour Personalities 

One peculiarity of the relation between Negro leadership and so¬ 
cial class is the popular glamour and potential power of Negroes who 
have accomplished or achieved something extraordinary, particularly 
in competition with whites. They have broken through the barriers, 
and their achievements offer every Negro a gloating consolation in 

his lowly status and a ray of hope. . 

Under this principle every Negro who rises to national prominence 
and acclaim is a race hero: he has symbolically fought the Negro 
struggle and won. Great singers like Roland Hayes, Marion Ander¬ 
son, and Paul Robeson have their prestige increased by the eager 
pride and hope of the whole Negro people. So have successful Negro 
authors like Richard Wright and Langston Hughes; scientists like 
George Washington Carver and Ernest E. Just; athletes 
Louis and Jackie Robinson; entertainers like Bill (“Bojangles ) Rob¬ 
inson and Duke Ellington. Any one of them could, if he chose, exert 
considerable power as an active Negro leader. Yet Negro celebrities 
generally show great restraint in stepping outside their field of com¬ 
petence, although there are exceptions. 

The importance of the Negro glamour personality, however, is not 
different from what is ordinary in white America. The popularity or 
the “first” or the “oldest,” the “biggest” or the “smallest,” the “best 
or the “worst,” the “only,” has always colored America’s conception 
of things and persons. It is characteristic of a young culture. Negroes 
are following a common American pattern, which, as usual, their 

caste status leads them to exaggerate. 

Negro women have a somewhat greater opportunity to reach ac¬ 
tive leadership than do white women. This fact corresponds well 
with the fact of Negro women’s relatively greater economic and so¬ 
cial independence. 
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9. Early History of the Negro Protest 

has always been another type of Negro leader than the 
pussyfooting” Uncle Tom. This is the “protest” leader, who has 
served to express a major demand on the part of the Negro masses. 
The leaders of the numerous local slave insurrections—Gabriel 
Prosser, Denmark Vesey, Nat Turner, and others—represented early 
types of pure protest leaders. They rose against overwhelming odds 
and succumbed with their followers. The chief short-range result of 
these slave rebellions was an ever-closer regimentation of free and 
slave Negroes. Southern white liberals and the great majority of ac¬ 
commodating Southern Negroes base their theory of accommodation 
on these failures. The theory holds that everything which stirs up the 
resistance of the whites will deteriorate the Negroes’ status. 

The Negro fighters in the Abolitionist movement in the North— 
Harriet Tubman, John M. Langston, Frederick Douglass, and many 
others—represented a second early crop of Negro protest leaders. Un¬ 
like the slave insurgents, these leaders set the future pattern on which 
Negroes based their protest. The new pattern consisted of nonviolent 
legal activities in accord with the democratic principles of the Ameri¬ 
can Creed and the Christian religion. Frederick Douglass, the out¬ 
standing Negro leader of this period, in 1852 in his 4th of July oration 
at Rochester, voiced the Negro protest thus: 


What to the American slave is your 4th of July? I answer: a day that 
reveals to him, more than all other days in the year, the gross injustice and 
cruelty to which he is the constant victim. To him your celebration is a 
sham; your boasted liberty, an unholy license; your national greatness, 
swelling vanity; your sounds of rejoicing are empty and heartless; . . . 
your prayers and hymns, your sermons and thanksgivings, with all your 
religious parade and solemnity, are, to him, more bombast, fraud, decep¬ 
tion, impiety and hypocrisy—a thin veil to cover up crimes which would 
disgrace a nation of savages. . . . 

You boast of your love of liberty, your superior civilization, and your 
pure Christianity, while the whole political power of the nation (as em¬ 
bodied in the two great political parties) is solemnly pledged to support 
and perpetuate the enslavement of three millions of your countrymen. You 
hurl your anathemas at the crown-headed tyrants of Russia and Austria 
and pride yourselves on your democratic institutions, while you yourselves 
consent to be the mere tools and bodyguards of the tyrants of Virginia and 
Carolina .... The fugitives from your own land you advertise, hunt, ar¬ 
rest, shoot, and kill. You glory in your refinement and your universal edu¬ 
cation; yet you maintain a system as barbarous and dreadful as ever 
stained the character of a nation—a system begun in avarice, supported in 
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pride, and perpetuated in cruelty. You shed tears over fallen Hungary, 
. . . but, in regard to the ten thousand wrongs of the American slave, you 
would enforce the strictest silence, and would hail him as an enemy of the 
nation who dares to make those wrongs the subject of public discourse. 1 

After the Compromise of 1876, when Negroes were robbed of suf¬ 
frage and civil liberties in the South, and the North became indifferent 
to the fate of the Negro, these leaders carried on the Negro protest. 
During this period—the last decades of the nineteenth century—they 
fought a losing struggle and in the South went underground. 

10. The Tuskegee Compromise 

In this great calamity for the Negro cause, Booker T. Washington 
stepped forward and established himself as the national leader of a 
practical and conciliatory school of thought, to which a great number 
of Negro leaders, particularly in the South, adhered. It is wrong to 
characterize Washington as an all-out accommodating leader. He 
never relinquished the right to full equality in all respects as the ulti¬ 
mate goal. But for the time being he was prepared to give up social 
and political equality, even to soft-pedal the protest against inequal¬ 
ities in justice. He was also willing to flatter the Southern whites and 
be harsh toward the Negroes —if the Negroes were allowed to work 
undisturbed with their white friends for education and business. But 
neither in education nor in business did he assault inequalities. In 
both fields he accepted the white doctrine of the Negroes’ “place.” In 
education he pleaded mainly for vocational training. Through thrift, 
skill, and industry the Negroes were gradually to improve so much 
that later the discussion could again be taken up concerning their 
rights. This was Washington’s philosophy. 

With shrewd insight, Washington took exactly as much off the 
Negro protest—and it had to be a big reduction—as was needed to 
get the maximum co-operation from the only two white groups in 
America who in that era cared anything about the Negroes: the 
Northern humanitarians and philanthropists and the Southern upper- 
class school of “parallel civilizations.” Both of these “liberal” groups 
demanded appeasement. And so the Southern conservatives were al¬ 
lowed to set the conditions upon which Washington and the South¬ 
ern and Northern liberals could come to terms. 

Washington’s policy was realistic from the short-range point of 
view, but from the long-range perspective it is doubtful if it was all 
the statesmanship that was called for by the interests of the Negro 

1 Quoted from W. E. B. Du Bois, Black, Reconstruction (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Company, 1935). PP- M~> 5 - 
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people. Washington held a virtual monopoly of national Negro lead¬ 
ership for several decades. If leadership had been d.vided among 

groups with different points of view, both long-range and short-range 
interests might have been voiced. 


The Spirit of Niagara and Harpers Ferry 

Among the Negro intellectuals, particularly in the North, Wash¬ 
ington and the strong “Tuskegee Machine” met severe criticism. It 
became vocal in 1901 when two Negro intellectuals, Monroe Trotter 
and George Forbes, began the publication of the Boston Guardian . 
W. E. B. Du Bois was soon drawn more and more from his brilliant 
scientific pursuits, and became the leader of this protest group. Du 
.is demanded full social and political equality for Negroes, accord- 

t0 i ^° nstitution > and complete cultural assimilation. And he 
ottered his demands not as ultimate goals but as a matter of practical 
policy of the day. 

In the summer of 1905, twenty-nine Negro intellectuals met at Ni- 
agara Falls (on Canadian soil, since they met discrimination in the 
Buffalo hotel at which reservations had been made for the confer¬ 
ence). They had high hopes of forming a national protest organiza¬ 
tion with branches in the several states to wage a battle against all 
forms of segregation and discrimination, and, incidentally, against 
Washington’s gradualist and conciliatory policy. The latter, they felt, 
sold out Negroes’ rights for a pittance and even broke their courage to 
protest. The Niagara movement held two more meetings—one at 
Harpers Ferry—and issued proclamations. But it was never anything 
more than a feeble group with no mass following. It had against it 
Booker T. Washington and all his Negro and white friends, and it 

was not discreet for ambitious young Negroes to belong to this move¬ 
ment. 

The Niagara movement represented the first organized attempt to 
raise the Negro protest against the great reaction after Reconstruc¬ 
tion. It brought to open conflict and wide public debate two types of 
Negro strategy, one stressing accommodation and the other the Ne¬ 
gro protest. Booker T. Washington and W. E. B. Du Bois became 
national symbols for these two main streams of Negro thought. Two 
groups of followers assembled behind them. 

The agitation did not, for a long time, seriously encroach upon 
Booker T. Washington’s power position. But he had increasingly to 
concede a place before the Negro public to critics of his policy and to 
proponents of a more militant course of action. And he had to watch 
his own words and deeds carefully. He had, thereafter, to reckon not 
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young Negro Socialists as Chandler Owen and A. Philip Randolph 
started left-wing newspapers and magazines. They preached labor 
solidarity across the race line. The Communists, to the left of this 
group, promised “self-determination for the Negro in the Black 
Belt,” to be realized by the setting up of an independent Black Re¬ 
public. This fanciful construction failed to strike the imagination of 
the Negro masses and is probably part of the reason why the Com¬ 
munist party did not catch more Negro intellectuals. 

More to the right of the Socialist group was “the New Negro 
movement,” a somewhat undefined term to describe an outburst of 
intellectual and artistic activity and a tendency to glorify things Ne¬ 
gro in a creative way. Although it was somewhat nationalistically 
Negro and was nurtured by Negro intellectual leaders—especially by 
Du Bois as editor of The Crisis, Charles Johnson, as editor of Oppor¬ 
tunity, and Alain Locke, editor of the volume The New Negro 
(1925)—it was primarily a white-sponsored movement. This white 
patronage—which brought money and fame to a relatively small 
number of Negroes—gave the Negro masses the beginnings of respect 
for their abilities and their heritage. 

The twenties and thirties saw also the rapid growth of a movement 
to discover a cultural tradition for American Negroes. Much of this 
is fantastic nonsense, but a considerable part is based on sound schol¬ 
arship. The movement was given impetus in 1915 by the organization 
of The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History and its 
chief publication, The Journal of Negro History . The moving spirit 
behind the organization, and the editor of the Journal, is Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson. The articles in the Journal meet the usual standards of 
historical scholarship. 

In spite of all scholarly pretenses and accomplishments, this move¬ 
ment is basically an expression of the Negro protest. Its avowed pur¬ 
pose is to enhance self-respect and race-respect among Negroes. Vari¬ 
ous devices are used to bring the findings of historical research before 
the Negro public. Summaries of articles are furnished Negro news¬ 
papers. Popular pamphlets and books are sold by house-to-house 
agents in the Negro community. Contact is made with Negro clubs. 
During “Negro History Week” the written and spoken word is ap¬ 
plied with concentrated effort, especially to Negro school children. 

In one phase of their activities, Negro historians have the support 
of some white scientists. This is the field of African culture, in which 
anthropologists have recently shown interest and appreciation. 

Aside from the question of admiring their past achievements, Ne¬ 
groes are faced with the question of whether they should attempt to 
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build morale by glorifying their present achievements or attempt to 
raise standards by criticizing the present low ones. Almost all Ne¬ 
groes are agreed that some of the traits for which they are praised by 
Southern whites (loyalty, tractability, happy-go-luckiness) are not the 
traits of which they should be primarily proud. But there are other 
alleged Negro traits that white men praise which present more of a 
dilemma to Negroes. These are the so-called special Negro aptitudes 
for music, art, poetry, and the dance. Some Negroes feel that it is un¬ 
wise for Negroes to specialize in so few fields, but that they should 
put more effort into breaking into new fields. They know that 
achievements in some of these fields merely strengthen the harmful 

stereotypes. 

14. The Great Depression and the Second World War 

The Great Depression struck the Negroes even harder than it did 
the whites, as we reported in the economic chapter. Between 1930 and 
*933 there was distress and pessimism among Negroes. Negroes were 
skeptical of the new president, Franklin D. Roosevelt, because he was 
a Democrat. Yet they swung rapidly around and became the strong¬ 
est supporters of his politics. There had been no race riots for several 
years; lynchings reached a new low; Southern liberalism—with fed¬ 
eral government support—seemed to be growing. All these things 
made the late 1930’s a period of somewhat less despair and pessimism 
for Negroes. But there was little long-range hope. 

When the United States entered the Second World War in De¬ 
cember, 1941, Negroes were not optimistic as to what its significance 
for them would be. But, as we have pointed out, the rise of demo¬ 
cratic ideals, the political necessity of winning the colored peoples of 
the world to the Allied side, and the desperate need for labor in the 
United States made it easier for Negroes to win better job opportu¬ 
nities and to make other gains. These gains were not freely given, 
however. They were the result of widespread and organized Negro 
protest made by the March-on-Washington Movement, the Urban 
J^gue, the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 

Feople, the Negro press, and other smaller and local groups of the 
same type. 

The moral preparation, experience, and organization accumulated 
through the past twenty years stood the Negroes in good stead at this 
time. Since the end of the war, the protest has gone on, strong and 
continuous. Its success depends on many things, most important, 
perhaps, the economic situation of the United States in the next few 
years and the strength of the democratic ideology. 
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15. The Struggle for Balance in Negro Personality 

The Negro protest is shut in by caste. But there is no wholehearted 
acceptance of the present situation. Even in the most dependent and 
destitute classes of Negroes in the rural South, the individual Negro 
keeps a recess in his mind where he secretly harbors the Negro pro¬ 
test. In the upper strata, and everywhere in the North, the Negro pro¬ 
test is expressed in social, economic, and political terms. 

But with the individual Negro there is always a tendency for the 
protest to be bent into defeatism. Negroes on all class levels give vent 
to this spirit of defeatism. This cannot be said publicly, though. The 
protest motive does not allow it. No Negro leader could ever preach 
it. No Negro newspaper could print it. It must be persistently denied. 
But privately it can be said, and it is said. 

Sometimes—and this also in all classes—the blame will be put on 
Negro inferiority. This agrees with what most white people believe 
and want to believe. To Negroes it represents the old caste accommo¬ 
dation pattern. It kills ambition and makes low standards of morals 
and accomplishments seem natural for Negroes. But Negro inferior¬ 
ity cannot be publicly admitted. Not only Negro leaders and educa¬ 
tors, but all whites who address Negroes in a spirit other than the op¬ 
pressive one, find it of greatest importance to combat what has come 
to be known as the Negro “inferiority complex.” The lives of Ne¬ 
groes are filled with disappointments. Equal accomplishment is rare. 
Even the most race-conscious Negroes have their moments of tired¬ 
ness when they slip back into the inferiority doctrine. The inferiority 
doctrine remains, therefore, as an ever-present undercurrent in Negro 
consciousness which must be suppressed. It is no longer, however— 
and this is the result of the Negro protest—an attitude of carefree 
complacency, but a complacency tainted with much bitterness. 

The standard explanation of Negro failures, and the only one pub¬ 
licly accepted, is to place the responsibility upon the caste system and 
the whites who uphold it. This theory preserves self-respect and does 
not necessarily damage ambition. Many Negroes succeed in holding 
to this theory without mental conflict. They are able to measure their 
failures and accomplishments in realistic terms. Such persons thus 
keep a balanced personality. 

The temptations are great, however, to lose this precious balance, 
either by falling into the bitter complacency of the inferiority doc¬ 
trine or by overdoing the equality doctrine and trying to build up a 
case that black is superior to white. A third temptation is to exag- 
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gerate the accusation against whites and so use caste disabilities to 
cover all personal failures. 

16. Negro Sensitiveness 

It requires hard and continuous struggle for Negroes to overcome 
the effects of the caste deprivations and humiliations. The intensity 

°vi * S stru ®^ c * s su ££ este ^ by the fact that often a small personal in¬ 
cident has the power suddenly to infuriate even those Negroes who 
pretend that they are not “race men.” They feel overwhelmed by the 

discriminations and the prejudice. This is what is called Negro “sen¬ 
sitiveness.” 

Some of the Negro sensitiveness is centered around the word “Ne¬ 
gro and its synonyms. Even the lower-class Negro in the rural South 
feels insulted when he is called “nigger” by a white man. The word 
is hated because it symbolizes what prejudiced white people think of 
Negroes. The large number of such words and special ways of ad¬ 
dressing Negroes indicate why Negroes have much to be “sensitive” 
about. 

Indeed, the entire racial “etiquette” and system of segregation in 
the South are taken as insults by the Negro. The mere assumption by 
the Southerner that his deprecation of the Negro is not taken as an 
insult helps to make the Negro sensitive. Ray Stannard Baker tells of 
the following occurrence: 

I was lunching with several fine Southern men, and they talked, as 
usual, with the greatest freedom in the full hearing of the Negro waiters. 
Somehow, I could not help watching to see if the Negroes took any notice 
of what was said. I wondered if they were sensitive. Finally, I put the 
question to one of my friends: “Oh,” he said, “we don’t mind them, they 
don t care.” One of the waiters instantly spoke up: “No, don’t mind me; 

I m only a block of wood .” 2 

The constant insulting in the South has developed the trait of sensi¬ 
tiveness in some Negroes to an unusually high degree. There is much 
cause for sensitiveness in the North also, but sometimes certain ac¬ 
tions of Northern whites are taken as insults by Negroes when no in¬ 
sult is intended. This is understandable in view of the mutual igno¬ 
rance of the two races in the North, but it nevertheless makes for 
mental unhealthiness on the part of some Negroes. 

In the lower classes the protest motive is weaker and the equality 
doctrine not practical. Frazier tells us that lower-class parents in Wash- 

Ray Stannard Baker, Following the Color Line (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 
age & Company, 1908), p. 27. 
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ington “caution their children to avoid conflicts, to ignore insults, and 
to adopt techniques for ‘getting by.* These include ‘acting like a mon¬ 
key,’ ‘jibbering,’ flattery and plain lying.” 3 Without doubt this pat¬ 
tern is less common in the Northern cities, and it is becoming less 
common everywhere. The pattern that is becoming generally ap¬ 
proved is an attempt at voluntary withdrawal. This pattern has be¬ 
come perfected in the upper classes; it is spreading into the lower 
classes. 

17. Negro Aggression 

But some Negroes will openly tell the interviewer: “I just get mad 
when I think about it all.” Some really “get mad” occasionally and 
hit at the whites in the fury of frustration. But physical attack upon 
the whites is suicidal. Aggression has to be kept suppressed and nor¬ 
mally is suppressed. It creeps up, however, in thousands of ways. Not 
only occasional acts of violence but much laziness, carelessness, un¬ 
reliability, petty stealing, and lying are undoubtedly to be explained 
as concealed aggression. The shielding of Negro criminals and sus¬ 
pects, the dislike of testifying against another Negro, and the defen¬ 
sive solidarity in the protective Negro community have a definite 
taint of hostility. The truth is that most Negroes do not feel they have 
unqualified moral obligations to white people. 

A less dangerous outlet for aggression is to deflect it from the white 
caste and direct it upon other Negroes. The excess of physical assaults 
—and of quarreling—within the Negro community can be explained 
as misplaced aggression of a severely frustrated subordinate caste. 
This outlet is, however, prohibited in the Negro middle and upper 
class where respectability is a supreme norm and fighting and squab¬ 
bling are severely censured. Hindered from taking out their aggres¬ 
sion on either the whites or on other Negroes, they have to store up 
their aggression. This is probably another cause of their greater sen¬ 
sitivity. Some few find an outlet in organizational activity for the 
Negro cause. 

18. Upper-class Reactions 

Caste solidarity is founded upon the negative principle that all Ne¬ 
groes find themselves enclosed behind the same caste bar. Caste does 
not allow any Negro, when he has raised himself above the others in 
his group—and even if he then hates them—to leave the group. 

There are some upper-class Negroes who try to escape from race 

3 E. Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth at the Crossways (Washington, D.C.: American 
Council on Education, 1940), pp. 44—51. 
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and caste. They have arranged a little isolated world for themselves 
and want to hear as little as possible about their being Negroes or of 

u m j x * stence 3 Negro problem. They keep themselves and their 
children apart from “common Negroes.” 

The students at Negro colleges enjoy a particularly protected life 
for some years, and it will be found that often the entire campus, or 
at least the majority cliques, arrange their lives according to this pat- 
tern. They ordinarily meet difficulties in keeping it up in later life 
when they have left college. But many will try. 

Most upper-class Negroes cannot sustain and cannot afford for eco¬ 


nomic reasons even to attempt the isolation from the Negro caste 
which this type of escape presupposes. They must identify themselves 
with the race.” But their class also is important to them. They then 
often try to take the whole “race” along in an imaginary escape into 
class. Many Negroes, who by individual ability, hard work, or luck 
have succeeded in climbing the social ladder in the Negro commu¬ 
nity, think of their own exceptional success as applicable to the whole 
race. They are then inclined to minimize the handicaps the Negro 
caste labors under. But there is little basis in reality for this attitude. 
It also is an escape. The boaster often reveals that he, himself, is not 
unaware of the self-deception that he has made into a “race philos¬ 
ophy’ by showing in one way or another that he actually considers 

himself as a great exception while common Negroes are classed as 
inferior. 


This last view is more consistendy displayed by many upper-class 
Negroes in the South who build up their careers by pleasing white 
people. In private they are often as overbearing to common Negroes 
as they are weak and unassertive to the whites. But they, too, usually 
cannot stand absolute loneliness and have to keep their superiority 
feelings somewhat camouflaged. Between this last type, the “white 
man s nigger,” and the Negro boaster fall most of the balanced and 
well-adjusted upper-class Negroes. 


19. The “Function” of Racial Solidarity 

All upper-class Negroes, except those who try to escape “the race,” 
have their status defined in relation to the Negro masses and prac¬ 
tically all depend upon the lower classes of Negroes for their living. 
Ihe Negro masses are the only people they can influence, and to 
many upper-class Negroes this is important not only in itself but also 
a s a basis for influence with white people. Upper-class Negroes, fur¬ 
ther, share some of the disabilities inflicted by caste, and they un- 
oubtedly feel the humiliation of caste more strongly. Their formula 
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for being accepted as “belonging” to the Negro caste is the appeal to 
“race.” In order to gain their purpose, this appeal has to be invested 
with a certain amount of protest. It becomes an appeal to race soli¬ 
darity. The feeling of racial solidarity and the work for Negro better¬ 
ment fill many of them with an altruistic urge. Many succeed in 
building up a balanced personality in striving unselfishly for the Ne¬ 
gro group. Of course, in their narrow shut-in world, there is much 
envy and personal strife too. 

The Negro lower classes are likely to view the superior status and 
opportunities of upper-class Negroes with envy. It is natural that 
the Negro upper class gets the brunt of the antagonism from the 
lower class that arises out of the latter’s poverty and dependence 
and rightly should be directed partly against the caste system and the 
whites. Therefore, upper-class Negroes find it necessary to protest 
against caste for all the Negro masses as a means of turning lower- 
class opposition from themselves toward the white caste. The protest 
motive also allows lower-class Negroes to take vicarious satisfaction 
in the attainments of the upper-class Negroes. 

In this way, both upper-class and lower-class Negroes are likely to 
swing between, on the one side, desire for intense isolation and re¬ 
sentment against other Negro social classes and, on the other side, 
race solidarity based on the caste protest against white society. For all 
Negroes, the Negro protest fills a “function” of allowing a higher de¬ 
gree of caste solidarity. 

20. The Daily Compromise 

As we have said, the protest motive is ever present and in some de¬ 
gree it has reached practically all American Negroes. But the protest 
motive is limited mainly to the spreading of certain ideas about how 
things should be. Few Negro individuals are in a position to do any- 
thing practical about it. Everyone has to get on with his own life 
from day to day. He has to accommodate. The Negro protest is thus 
mainly suppressed and turned inward. But it has effects upon Negro 
personality, upon the relations between the classes in the Negro com¬ 
munity, and also upon caste relations. 

The Southerner keeps watching all the time for germs of unrest 
and dissatisfaction in the Negro community. The caste controls are 
always prepared and occasionally applied as an exercise or a demon¬ 
stration. In this system the Negroes have to accommodate, individ¬ 
ually and as a group. This is the situation in the South. The Northern 
situation will be discussed later. 

In the protective Negro community much goes on which the white 
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man does not know about. But the Negro leader has stepped out of 
the community, and the eyes of influential white people are focused 
on him. He has to watch his moves carefully in order not to fall out 
with them. This would end his usefulness to the Negro community 

as a go-between, and it would spell his own ruin, as the whites have 
control over his income and his status. 

In the South practically all Negro teachers—up to and including 
the presidents of Negro colleges—are appointed by white leaders and 
hold their positions under the threat of being dismissed if they be- 
come troublesome. Even in the Negro church—usually considered 
independent—there are ties of small mortgage loans and petty con¬ 
tributions from whites which restrict the freedom of the ministers. 
Negro professionals, Negro businessmen, and to an even greater ex- 
. succ essful Negro landowners also are dependent on the good 
will, indulgence, and sometimes the assistance of whites. For all local 
egro leaders, it is perhaps not the economic sanction that is most 
important, but the sanction of physical punishment, destruction of 
property, and banishment. There is much bitterness among Southern 
Negro leaders because they are criticized for being “Uncle Toms,” es¬ 
pecially by Northern Negro intellectuals. They will tell the observer 
that it takes little courage to stay in the safety of the North and pro¬ 
test against Negro sufferings in the South. 

Accommodation can be and often is a sacrifice of personal dignity 
and conyiction which is undergone to further the aspirations of the 
w ole group. Too, the Southern Negro leader can point out, rightly, 
t at reckless opposition on his part might endanger Negro welfare. 
Un the white side, the motives may be neither base nor crude. But 
they operate within the framework of the Southern white philosophy 

“1 r ? ce f re ^ at ^ OI } s * According to this philosophy, the whites should 
ook after their Negroes.” Negroes should not protest, but accom¬ 
modate. They should not demand their rights, but beg for help and 

assistance. 6 F 

The selection and the behavior of Negro leaders in the South is an 
outcome of the fact that practically all the economic and political 

^ C fl S 3re concentrate d t ^ e white caste, while the small amount 
? * n “Uence, status, and wealth that there is in the Negro community 
envative and dependent. The Negro masses are well aware of this 
situation. They need Negro leaders who can get things from the 
w ites. They know that a Negro leader who acts aggressively may 
not only lose his own power and often his livelihood, but might en- 
a nger the welfare of the whole Negro community. The Negro com¬ 
munity itself will thus often, before there is any white interference, 
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advise individual Negroes who show signs of aggression that they 
had better trim their sails. 


21. The Protest Motive 

Nevertheless, the protest motive is not without influence on Negro 
leadership in the South. For one thing, some protest is almost a ne¬ 
cessity in the leadership appeal to Negroes. The Negro community 
enjoys the demonstration of the Negro protest—as long as it does not 
become too dangerous for racial harmony. Whenever a Negro leader 
can afford—without endangering his own status or the peace of the 
Negro community—to speak up against or behave slightingly toward 
members of the superior caste, this will increase his prestige. 

Usually, the presence of the protest motive in the Negro commu¬ 
nity induces the Negro leader to take on two different appearances: 
one toward the whites and another toward his Negro followership. 
To the Negroes he will pretend that he has dared to say things and 
to take positions much in exaggeration of what actually has hap¬ 
pened. There is a limit, though, to what an accommodating Negro 
leader can pretend. What he says to the Negroes, if it is really start¬ 
ling, will usually be reported by stool pigeons to the whites, and 
might make them suspicious of him. 

The Negro community gets revenge against the whites not only 
out of the Negro leaders’ cautious aggressions but also out of the 
whites’ being deceived. If deception is achieved, the Negroes seem to 
enjoy their leaders’ spreading the flattery thick when approaching the 
whites. This is the most concealed, the almost perverted, form of the 
Negro protest. 

22. Negro Leadership Techniques 

This situation is likely to make the Negro leader sophisticated and 
“wise.” The successful Negro leader becomes a consummate manip¬ 
ulator. Getting the white man to do what he wants becomes a fine 
art. The Negro leader feels pride in his skill in flattering, beguiling, 
and outwitting the white man. The South is full of folklore and leg¬ 
end on this aspect of Negro leadership. 

Every person in this game has a double standard of understanding 
and behavior. The white leaders know that they are supposed to be 
outwitted by the subservient but sly Negro leaders. In the Southern 
aristocratic tradition they are supposed not only to permit and to en¬ 
joy the flattering of the Negro leaders but also to let them get away 
with something for themselves and for their group. It is the price due 
the Negro leaders for their accommodating behavior and for not rais- 
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mg the Negro protest. The Negro leaders also know their double 
role. 

The situation produces all sorts of double-dealing, cynicism, and 
low morals in the Negro community. The leaders are under constant 
suspicion from the Negro community. The Negro community in the 
i>outh cannot expect—and does not want—its leaders to act out the 
protest the common Negroes actually feel. But the common Negroes 
do teel humiliated and frustrated. And they can afford to take it out 
on their leaders by defaming them for their “kowtowing,” “pussy- 
tooting, and “Uncle Tomming”; by calling them “handkerchief 
ncads and “hats in hand,” and particularly by suspecting them of 
being prepared to barter away their own honor and the interests of 
t e group for a job or a handout. The Negro hates the Negro role in 

l° Ciety ’ anc * Negro leader, who acts out this role in 
^ TK k ecomcs the symbol of what the Negro hates. 

The Southern Negro leader, being doomed to opportunism, hav- 
ing constantly to compromise with his pride and dignity, does not 
ave the reasons usually operating to preserve the honor and loyalty 

° | 3 r . e P resentati y e leader. The temptation to sell out the group and 
to look out for his own petty interest is great. He thus easily comes to 

justify the common suspicions around him by becoming a self-seeker 
and opportunist 


23. Leadership Rivalry 

Since power and prestige are scarce in the Negro community, the 
s ^ ru gglc for leadership often becomes ruthless. Since the leader de¬ 
rives his position more from the whites than from organized backing 
ln e Negro community, rivalry is likely to be increased. For the 
same reasons, this rivalry does not provide a check on dishonesty. It 

a f. 0 . provides the influential whites with increased possibilities to 
divide and rule.” 

The se detrimental effects upon public confidence and morals in 
C , e £ ro community are the result of the lack of democracy in the 
out ern caste situation and, further, they are increased by the rising 
egro protest as long as it is denied free outlet. On the other hand, 

anrT^Ti* DeVCr forgotten that there are in the South many honest 
ihgent Negro leaders who unselfishly forward Negro interests 

diffi S P at * ent ’ but determined plodding along against odds and 
as fh U an important aspect of the changing South is that— 

fcde C jucational level is raised, as racial liberalism progresses, and as 
era agencies become more important—these are the Negro leaders 
0 are becoming increasingly trusted by the whites in power. 
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24. Compromise Leadership in Southern Cities 

In the rural South only accommodating Negro leadership is as yet 
possible. In Southern cities—except in the smaller ones—single indi¬ 
viduals and small groups of followers around them use the protection 
of the greater anonymity of the segregated urban Negro community 
to raise cautiously the banner of Negro protest. For instance, they try 
to get the Negroes to attempt to register as voters; and they support 
local branches of the N.A.A.C.P., a national protest organization. 
The protest has little or no effect locally, but it has the symbolic func¬ 
tion of keeping the flame of protest burning in the community. The 
president of the N.A.A.C.P. branch in one of the smaller capitals of 
the Deep South, a distinguished, elderly gentleman, a postal clerk 
who for many decades because of his economic independence as a 
federal employee had led a cautious fight for Negro interests in his 
community, during a conversation as to whether there were other 
similar organizations in the city, said: 

“Yes, there is the League for Civic Improvement.” 

“Why do you bother to have two organizations with the same purpose 
of trying to improve the position of Negroes?” 

“Sir, that is easily explainable. The N.A.A.C.P. stands firm on its prin¬ 
ciples and demands our rights as American citizens. But it accomplishes 
little or nothing in this town, and it arouses a good deal of anger in the 
whites. On the other hand, the League for Civic Improvement is humble 
and ‘pussyfooting.’ It begs for many favors from the whites, and succeeds 
quite often. The N.A.A.C.P. cannot be compromised in all the tricks that 
Negroes have to perform down here. But we pay our dues to it to keep it 
up as an organization. The League for Civic Improvement does all the 
dirty work.” 

“Would you please tell me who is president of this League for Civic 
Improvement? I should like to meet him.” 

“I am. We are all the same people in both organizations.” 

This story reveals much of the political shrewdness by which diffi¬ 
culties are sometimes met. 

25. Compromise Leadership in the North 

In the North the protest motive has a much freer scope and can 
come out in the open. The Negro community, therefore, demands a 
display of actual opposition from its leaders. The Negro leaders are 
also much freer in their actions. They do not fear violence, intimida¬ 
tion, and banishment. Even the white controls over their economic 
prospects are much less tight. 
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It is thus, surprising that one meets in Northern Negro commu¬ 
nities the same complaints about the incompetence and dishonesty of 
Negro leaders. One observes also much of the same keen and destruc¬ 
tive personal rivalry of leaders. Part of this may be explained as a cul¬ 
tural heritage from the Southern situation. Another part may be due 
to the fact that the Negro protest is freer, more widespread, and more 
intensely felt in the North, but the results of this protest are not too 
great in the North either; consequently, it turns back on the Negro 
community and results in internal suspicion and vicious competition. 

Most important in explaining dissatisfaction with leaders is that 
the share of power the Negroes hold in the North creates a much 
greater stimulus for various white interests to buy the Negro leaders. 
As the Negro people are poor and inexperienced in holding power, 
the temptations seem strong. It is possible that there is just as much 
or more outright corruption in Northern Negro leadership as in 
outhern. Nevertheless, the Negro community also gets something 
out o the greater freedom and out of its share in power. And the 
orthern situation is conducive to a gradual education of the Negro 
people to the opportunities and duties of free citizenship. The masses 
can demand that their leaders be protest leaders clarifying and defin- 

i- ^ ro ^ eman< ^ s an d making the necessary compromises in the 
full light of publicity. 


26. Compromise Leadership on the National Scene 

The conspicuousness of Negro leadership on the national plane 
an the severe demands on competence and devotion have a cleans¬ 
ing effect. National Negro leadership is no more corrupt and no 
more ndden with personal envy and rivalry than other national lead- 
ers ip. The power situation will often induce national Negro leaders 

° c ^ m P rom ^ n £ an( I even accommodating. Considerations of per¬ 
sona advancement will sometimes make Negro advisers in govern- 
ent agencies more interested in calming down the Negro protest 

wa^V. 1 ^ Jp v * n £ ** force and expression. But they are persistently 
c e by the Negro press and by the national Negro protest and 

betterment organizations. 

^ n nat ional scene—and also in the larger Northern cities—one 
en observes a phenomenon which has an exact parallel in the 

mitt Cn S V j >r ^ namel y> t^ at “one Negro” is put on boards, com- 

that? S>,an x ° ° n * ^ e £ ro ’ a PP°mted for no other reason than 
u_i j. e ls a Negro, often does not have the personal qualifications for 
mg a prominent position. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Popular Theories and Action 

Organizations 



i. Instability 

Negro thinking is thinking under the pressure and conflicts to 
which the Negro is subjected. Frustration and defeatism, forced ac¬ 
commodation under concealed protest, vicious competition modified 
by caste solidarity, form the main tapestry into which the patterns of 
Negro political and social thinking are woven. Upon the personality 
basis we have sketched, these patterns cannot possibly be consistent 
and stable. 

For one thing, Negro political and social thinking does not have 
much connection with broader American and world problems. To an 
American Negro there is little point in having definite opinions about 
the world. To an extent this is true of the little fellow everywhere in 
a big world. But Negroes are denied identification with the nation or 
with national groups to a much larger degree. To them social specu¬ 
lation, therefore, moves in a sphere of unreality and futility. Instead of 
organized popular theories or ideas, there is, in the Negro world, 
only a fluid mass of all sorts of beginnings of thoughts. Negroes seem 
to be held in a state of constant preparedness for a great number of 
contradictory opinions—ready to accept one type or another, depend¬ 
ing on how they are driven by pressures or where they see an oppor¬ 
tunity. 

This is what white Americans perceive when they tell the observer 
that Negroes are “emotional” or “unstable.” Most American whites 

256 
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believe that emotionalism and lack of rationality are inborn in the 
Negro race. But scientific studies have made such inherent tempera¬ 
mental differences between Negroes and whites seem improbable. 
The author is inclined, for these reasons, to view this characteristic of 

Negro thinking as a result of caste exclusion from participation in the 
larger American society. 

2. Negro Provincialism 

Another observable characteristic of the Negroes’ thinking about 
social and political matters is its provincialism. Here also we see an 
effect of caste exclusion, and not a racial trait. Provincialism in social 
and political thinking is not restricted to Negroes. Everybody is in¬ 
clined to consider national and international issues from the point of 
view of personal, group, class, or regional interests. Negroes face so 
many difficulties and suffer so many injustices that it is only natural 
that when they think at all about social and political problems they 
think nearly exclusively about their own problems. The Negro pro¬ 
test defines the ills of the Negro group ever more sharply in their 
minds and emotionalizes narrowness. Race consciousness and race 
pride give it glorification and systematization. 

The Negroes are so destitute of power in American society that it 
would, indeed, be unrealistic for them to concern themselves with a 
wider range of problems. It seems functional and rational for them 
to restrict their efforts to what is nearest home. They are not ex- 
pected to have worth-while judgments on national and international 
affairs, except in so far as Negro interests are concerned. To most 
white Americans it would be preposterous and impudent, or at least 
peculiar, if Negroes started to discuss general problems as ordinary 
Americans and human beings. So the Negro protest and white ex¬ 
pectations work together to narrow the range of Negro thinking. 

Negro thinking is almost completely determined by white opinions 
■“-negatively and positively. It develops as an answer to the popular 
eorles supporting caste prevalent among whites. In this sense it is 
derivative thinking. The Negroes do not formulate the issues to be 
ebated; these are set for them by the dominant group. 

Restricted and focused in this way, the problem of housing be¬ 
comes to Negroes a problem of residential segregation and their 
snare in public housing projects. Education becomes Negro educa- 
tlQ n; politics concerns Negro disfranchisement and what the Ne¬ 
groes will get out of it. The fight between the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. 

1S a question of whether Negroes will be allowed into labor unions. 
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The American caste situation being what it is, there should be 
nothing astonishing in the provincialism o£ the Negroes in their 
thinking. The Negroes can even be said to act in a practical and 
rational way when they concentrate their efforts on their own worries 
and press their own local and national interests. But all this does 
not wipe out the distorting effects of huge gaps in knowledge and 
interests. Negro provincialism damages the efficiency of the Negroes 
own struggle for a larger share. A balanced and integrated world 
view is denied American Negroes, together with many other good 
things in our social life. 

3. Courting the “Best People among the Whites” 

The popular theories on Negro strategy all try to solve the funda¬ 
mental problem of how to make a compromise between accommoda¬ 
tion and protest. Any workable policy has to gain support from white 
groups. We shall first, therefore, study Negro ideologies from the 
point of view of what social class or group among the whites is 
chosen as a prospective ally. 

Both lower-class Negroes and some upper-class Negro leaders feel 
that the “quality folks,” the “best people among the whites,” are 
friends of the Negroes. They are held to be “too big” for prejudice. 
They are secure and out of competition. The lower-class whites, on 
the other hand, have been considered by Negroes to be the Negroes 
natural enemies. 

The policy of “courting the best people” has been allied with 
Booker T. Washington’s philosophy. This philosophy—that, as Ne¬ 
groes increased in thrift, education, and efficiency, whites would 
gradually give them equality—has been taken over without substan¬ 
tial change by the Negro leaders and organizations pursuing a policy 
of conciliation, expediency, gradualism, and realism. It is, naturally, 
not conductive to broadening Negro opinions on general issues. It 
ties Negro thought to what is narrowly opportune for “getting along 
with the white folks.” By allying the Negro cause exclusively with 
upper-class white interests, it kept Negroes, for a long time, from 
considering labor solidarity across the caste line. 

The trends of change in American society have made this opti¬ 
mistic, gradualist philosophy increasingly unrealistic even as a short- 
range strategy. The federal government, particularly, is becoming 
a decisive factor as far as Negroes’ interests as workers or unemployed 
workers are concerned. Even Negro education is becoming de¬ 
pendent upon the federal government. At the same time the govern¬ 
ment is becoming less dependent upon the white upper classes. It 
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depends upon the general electorate and, in labor issues, increasingly 
upon organized labor. 

4. The Doctrine of Labor Solidarity 

The wave of Socialist thought after the First World War brought 

to the fore the demand for labor solidarity across the caste line. But 

it was not until the New Deal that labor solidarity became a realistic 
basis for Negro policy. 

The younger generation of Negro intellectuals, with few excep¬ 
tions, supported by a growing number of Negro trade unionists, 
have since 1930 preached labor solidarity as the cure-all of Negro ills. 
White labor is explained to be the Negroes’ “natural” ally. Negroes 
are advised to think less about race and more about class—that is, the 
working class. The caste disabilities are said to be due to the poverty 
an ”. econom ^ c dependence of Negroes and not to their color. 

. eager intent to explain away race prejudice and caste in the 
simple terms of economic competition, and the exaggerated notions 
a out the relative unimportance of caste, are an attempt to escape 
rom caste into class. As such, it is similar to the tendency of certain 
e £ r ° upper-class persons, already described, who also want to for- 
get about caste and want to ally themselves with the white upper 

C "va • C ^^ erences are > however, significant. In the theory of labor 
so 1 arity, the identification would include the whole Negro people. 

e aim of this theory is to unify the whole Negro people, not with 
1 J! white upper class, but with the white working class. 

he theory of labor solidarity has been taken up as a last “solution” 
o the Negro problem, and as such is escapist in nature; its escape 
c aracter becomes obvious to every member of the school as soon as 
e eaves abstract reasoning and goes down to the labor market, be¬ 
cause there he meets caste and has to talk race and even racial soli¬ 
darity. 

Not only the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
, eo q * ° Ut a k° SUC ^ conservat i ve agencies as the Negro church and 
e . Southern Regional Council have been becoming friendly to 
unions provided they let the Negroes in. In practically the whole 
egro world the C.I.O. is looked upon as a great Negro hope be- 
^use it h as followed a more equalitarian policy than the A.F. of L. 

actically all articulate voices among Negroes are coming out in 
avor of unionism—with this one condition that they do not dis¬ 
seminate against Negroes. This new policy preserves much of the 
egro protest but attempts to merge it with a class protest as far as 
SS1 e. If Negro workers should be accepted completely into the 
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American labor movement, one of the important consequences 
would be the widening of the horizons of Negro social and political 
thinking. 

Granted that attempts toward an understanding with the white 
working class are of paramount importance, other sectors should not 
be forgotten. The Negroes’ status in America is so precarious that they 
simply have to get the support of all possible allies in the white camp. 

5. “The Advantages of the Disadvantages” 

Repeatedly we have pointed out the fundamental dilemma of the 
Negro upper classes. On the one hand, upper-class Negroes are the 
ones who feel most intensely the humiliations of segregation and 
discrimination. On the other hand, segregation and discrimination 
create an economic shelter for them. They are exploiting “the ad¬ 
vantages of the disadvantages.” 

When we remember that upper-class Negroes are responsible for 
the thinking on their group’s problem, the question must be raised 
as to how this situation influences popular theories on the Negro 
problem. (Here the crucial matter is the attitude toward segregation 
rather than with what white group Negroes have sought allegiance.) 
It is the upper-class Negroes who have felt and expressed most 
clearly and persistently the Negro protest against segregation. They 
have manned the chief organization to defend the civil rights of 
Negroes, the N.A.A.C.P. They often complain that lower classes do 
not resent the Jim Crow restrictions strongly enough. 

The sincerity of the upper-class Negroes’ opposition to segregation 
cannot be doubted. Nevertheless, the opposition against segregation 
in upper-class circles is directed primarily against those sectors of the 
caste system where it functions least as a shelter to themselves. The 
protest is thus outspoken and unanimous in regard to exclusion from 
horels, restaurants, theaters, concerts, and segregation in transporta¬ 
tion facilities. It is ordinarily less unanimous with respect to segrega¬ 
tion in education. Negro schools provide employment for Negro 
teachers who, with present prejudice, would have less chance in non- 
segregated school systems. In regard to segregation in hospitals there 
is the same ambivalence. 

As Negro institutions are improved and increasingly manned ex¬ 
clusively by Negro professionals, segregation is undoubtedly becom¬ 
ing strengthened in America. Powerful Negro vested interests in 
segregation are thus created. The trend is also in line with the rise 
of the Negro protest, which, on the one hand, means intensified 
“race pride” and, on the other hand, voluntary withdrawal and in- 
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creasing isolation of Negroes from the larger American scene. The 
egro protest, primarily caused by and directed against segregation, 
thus comes to build up a new spiritual basis for segregation. 


6. Boosting Negro Business 


The idea that the development of a Negro middle class of Iand- 
owners, businessmen, and professionals would have importance in 
the fight for equality and opportunity is old with the Negro people, 
ft played an important role in Booker T. Washington’s philosophy. 

.1? 00 he funded the National Negro Business League, which is 
still functioning. 

The philosophy held that business will stimulate the Negro’s initia- 

tlv ^/ ve him valuable training and experience, increase his self- 

confidence, increase his wealth, create a relatively secure middle and 

upper class, give employment to Negroes in the lower classes, and 

provide a reservoir of resources which could be used in competition 

with the whites. “Business” in this popular theory includes all free 

professions. The scant success in building up a substantial Negro 

usiness and professional class and the explanations of this have 

een reviewed in Chapter 6. But the ideology is more alive than 
ever. 


Aside from its capacity for maintaining itself, Negro business has 
en thought of as a means of improving the whole Negro people, 
f ** however, that even if Negro business succeeds, in and 

° j SC / ** W *H never be able to provide sufficient employment or 
goods for the great mass of the Negro people. The chief advantage 

°1 t ^ e , mov f ment * s rea lly the tiny Negro business and professional 
,? ss *h at lives by providing goods and services to Negroes. It is 
• ls 5 l ass which has the education and leisure necessary to articulate 

*Uu-° P rotest anc l t0 ta ke U P successful collective bargaining 
with white society. In the long run, this class can be depended upon 

0 voice the interests of the broad masses of Negroes, simply be¬ 
cause its own economic interests are convergent with those of the 

masses of Negroes. 


7. “Back to Africa” 

The idea of sending American Negroes to Africa or to some other 
wifi 6 *h e United States has, in the main, been confined to the 

-, 1 ^ s * ^ mencan Colonization Society was organized in 1817 to 
sla ^ Da 5 r * ca °f th e f ree Negroes who were considered a danger to 
avery in the Southern states. After the Civil War and Emancipation 
c mov enient gradually vanished. 
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The Garvey movement shows, however, that the Negro masses 
are not immune to the idea that colonization would be preferable 
to their hopeless position in America. There have also always been 
individual whites who have propagandized for it. Recently Senator 
Bilbo of Mississippi made himself the white spokesman for it. Negro 
intellectuals are practically united against the back-to-Africa pro¬ 
posal. This is understandable. They are entirely American in their 
culture; they want to stay in America and fight it out. At the present 
time so do the Negro masses. 

8. An American Pattern in Organizations 1 

A profusion of associations and organizations for worth-while 
causes is an American characteristic. Americans are great ‘ joiners, 
and they enjoy “campaigns” and “drives” for membership or contri¬ 
butions. Social clubs are plentiful, and even they are taken with 
a seriousness difficult for a stranger to understand. Enthusiasm is 
invested in committee work in churches, lodges, clubs, and civic 
organizations of all kinds. 

This general American pattern will have to be kept in mind when 
we survey the Negro protest and improvement organizations. We 
shall find that, as usual, Negro culture follows the American pattern 
with some differences in details, explainable in terms of the singular 
circumstances in which the Negro people live. As in other instances, 
those differences make the Negro appear as an exaggerated Ameri¬ 
can. 

9. The National Negro Congress Movement 

The Joint Committee on National Recovery was formed in the 
early days of the New Deal to watch out for Negro rights in the 
policy making at Washington. The National Negro Congress grew 
out of a conference in the spring of 1935 held at Howard University 
under the joint auspices of its Division of Social Sciences and of 
the Joint Committee on National Recovery. The idea behind the 
Congress was that a national Negro agency embracing the existing 
Negro trade unions, and all the religious, fraternal, and civic bodies, 
could give more strength and unity to all those organizations and, 
particularly, help awaken a response from the Negro masses. Stress 

1 In this and the following sections we shall not deal with white-dominated organi¬ 
zations which demand better conditions for Negroes but whose primary purpose is 
something else. Nor do we deal with the minor nationalist organizations in the 
Garvey tradition or the primarily business and professional organizations. We are also 
omitting organizations discussed elsewhere in the book such as The-March-on-Wash - 
ington Movement and The National Negro Business League. 
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was laid upon economic and social betterment as well as upon justice 
and citizens’ rights. 

A. Philip Randolph—the head of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, who is not only the most prominent Negro trade unionist 
but one of the wisest Negro statesmen in the present generation— 
undertook the presidency. Local councils were established in many 
cities and seemed, in the beginning, to have been quite active. For a 
time the National Negro Congress showed prospects of becoming 
a strong Negro movement. 

At the third congress meeting, held in Washington, D.C., in April, 
1940, the congress became simply a front organization for the Com¬ 
munist party. Randolph left the presidency and the congress sank 
into unimportance. During the war it lost membership heavily and 
devoted its relatively meager efforts to urging Negroes to support the 
war effort. After the end of the war, still a Communist-front organi¬ 
zation, it renewed its original purpose of voicing vigorously the Ne¬ 
gro protest. It gained membership significantly and secured a good 
deal of publicity among Negroes. 

10. The National Association for the Advancement 

of Colored People 

The National Association for the Advancement of Colored People 
(N-A-A.C.P.) is without question the most important agency for 
the Negroes in their struggle against caste. In the summer of 1908 
there occurred a severe race riot in Springfield, Ill., the home of Abra¬ 
ham Lincoln. Scores of Negroes were killed or wounded and many 
driven out of the city. Wide publicity was given the affair in the 
press, and one writer, William English Walling, threw a challenge 
to the nation: there was need for a revival of the spirit of the Abo- 
itionists to win liberty and justice for the Negro in America. The 
appeal was answered by Mary White Ovington. In January, 1909, 
Miss Ovington met with Mr. Walling and Dr. Henry Moskowitz 
in New York, and plans were laid for a new organization. 

A conference which included many prominent white liberals was 
called on February 12, 1909. The following year, at a second con- 
.?^ nce > these white liberals of Abolitionist traditions and the Negro 
1 ra ^ s the Niagara Movement joined forces. Out of these two 
groups the N.A.A.C.P. was formed. Moorfield Storey of Boston was 
elected the first president. He and all other officers of the new or- 

were white, except Du Bois, who became the salaried 
trector of publicity and research. The platform adopted was practi- 
a y mdentical with that of the Niagara Movement. From the begin- 
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ning Du Bois gave the tone to the new organization’s activity. By 
1914 there were thirteen Negro members on the Board of Directors, 
most of whom were veterans of the Niagara Movement. In 1910 the 
publication of the organization’s journal, The Crisis, began and it 
soon became popular. 

The long-run objective of the organization has always been to win 
full equality for the Negro as an American citizen. The specific 
objectives can bt seen from the program as announced in 1947: 


1. Abolish injustices in legal procedure based solely on race or color. 

2. Banish lynching and mob violence. 

3. Secure passage of liberal legislation. 

4. Secure passage of a federal civil rights bill and civil rights legislation 
for all states. 

5. Secure the right of franchise for all American citizens. 

6. Abolish discrimination and segregation in education, transportation, 
employment and housing. 

7. Secure recognition of worth and dignity of the Negro members of 
the Armed Forces. 

8. Secure freedom from insult and discrimination for colonial peoples 
in other countries. 2 


The N.A.A.C.P. works through the National Office in New York 
City and through branches or local associations in cities everywhere 
in the country. The National Office determines the policy of the 
organization and supervises the work of the branches. The National 
Office, including The Crisis, employs a staff of 91 people of whom all 
but 5 are Negroes. The president of the association has always been 
a white man; at present he is Arthur B. Spingarn. The Board of 
Directors has members of both races; at present it is composed of 28 
Negroes and 20 whites. There are 15 vice-presidents, 8 of whom are 
Negroes. The main executive officer and the responsible head of the 
association is the secretary. This office is now held by Walter White. 
Few branch officers are white, although some whites serve on execu¬ 
tive committees of branches. It is estimated that about 10 per cent of 
the total membership of the association is white. The association is 
interracial at the top, practically all Negro at the base. 

During the past few years there has been a remarkable increase 
in the number of local branches and in membership rolls. As of 
January, 1947, there were 1,195 branches of the association and, in 
addition, 254 youth councils and 48 college chapters. As of January, 

2 National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, "The NAACP: 
Goals and Achievements, 1946-1947” (Jan. 30, 1947), mimeographed. 
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1947, tbe total membership of the association was estimated to be 

between 550,000 and 600,000. The 1947 membership drive hopes to 

a e t is at least 1,000,000. The Crisis has a circulation of about 

50,(wo copies. The National Office operates on a budget of around 

5396,000. Much of the larger part of the budget is derived from 

membersbp fees, but a smaller part is raised by contributions from 

individuals and from a few foundations, most often given for speci¬ 
fic purposes. F 

The activity of the association depends largely upon the effective 
organization of its branches. They provide it with membership, the 
r g er part of its financial support, and information from and con¬ 
tacts with its field of work. The National Office advises its branches 
n tactics as well as aims. The branches are advised “that injury to 
one Negro on racial grounds affects the status of the whole group, 

Wk e, u thC heaIth 3nd ha PP iness of our American civilization.” 3 4 
e , en , c CSC \ tbings are considered: the immensity of the task set 
• 11. e ranc hes; the high demands made upon the time, interest, 
e lgence, and tact of the branch officers; the fact that these officers 

•°5l a vo ^ unta ry basis in their free time; the power situation 
e outh, the fact that few local white people are prepared to give 

and^r^f 6 CVen S y m P ath y to t ^ le wor k; while poverty, ignorance, 
t L e ea tism are widespread among the Negro masses—when all 

hardl 3 verse ^ actors are considered, it should not be a surprise that 

working 307 branch a PP roaches the ideals envisaged for its active 

3 n • | _ communities, conservative or dependent upper- 

rpa;^ mi u , ass Negroes share the common white opinion in the 
8 n t at the N.A.A.C.P. is a “foreig n” or “radical” organization, 

twf»#» 1 S 1^° 1C ^ * S tact ^ css,> an< 3 “tends to stir up undue hostility be- 
is th ^ raCe ?’” An °ther difficulty of the typical N.A.A.C.P. branch 
|q^ gp q • * a est, time, and money from churches, 

Quem? SC i^ ia c . ubs ’ and independent local civic organizations. Fre- 
Whit ^ c C ™ in ^ unc tion of the branch is to scare the white man. 
orrW^ out herners will help more conservative organizations in 

Th N ? thC NAACR branch inactive. 

3 The *A.C.P. branches in the Northern cities usually have 

E. S™". ant ^ t ^ le a ^ ovc paragraph has been taken from a letter from 

4 Program C R , 1V ’ S * on Research and Information, N.A.A.C.P., July 21, 1947. 

“The Proer °°\J° r Branches (1939), p. 1. Quoted in Ralph Bunche, 

terracial Or ecologies, Tactics and Achievements of Negro Betterment and In- 

(1940) f ganizations, unpublished manuscript prepared for An American Dilemma 

'* *» P. 45 * 
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larger membership rolls than those in Southern cities. They are 
free to carry out campaigns and to take cases into court. The Negro 

vote gives them backing for their demands. 

The major part of the work carried on by the association is per¬ 
formed by its National Office. The National Office acts as a “watch¬ 
dog” over Negro rights. When anything important develops on the 
national or on some local scene which is adverse to Negro interests, 
the association promptly intervenes. Systematic lobbying, primarily 
in Washington, but also in state capitals, is kept up. 

The association puts its trust in publicity. A large part of the 
work of the National Office is in the nature of educational propa¬ 
ganda. It not only publishes The Crisis and the N.A^A.CT. Bulletin , 
but also a great many pamphlets, brochures, and books on various 
aspects of the Negro problem. The officers of the National Office 
also try to present their case to the white public through articles in 
outstanding national periodicals. The National Office provides data 
for research work on the Negro problem; it furnishes speakers for 
important meetings. In its publicity the National Office has a militant 
and challenging tone but is ordinarily scrupulously correct in state¬ 
ments of fact. 

From the beginning, the association has laid stress on its legal 
redress work. In hundreds of cases, the lawyers of the N.A.A.C.P. 
have been instrumental in saving Negroes from unequal treatment 
in the courts, sometimes getting them acquitted when they were 
sentenced or in danger of being sentenced on flimsy evidence, some¬ 
times getting death penalties or other severe penalties reduced. In 
numerous cases the exclusion of Negroes from juries has been chal¬ 
lenged. Police brutality, third-degree methods, and peonage have 
been fought. f 

The association has likewise been active in defending the Negroes 
right to vote. One of its first successes was to get the “grandfather 
clauses” declared unconstitutional and recently it has got the courts 
to outlaw the white primary. Challenging the legality of residential 
segregation has been one of the main efforts of the association. The 
association has also been vigilant, although with caution, against 
the Jim Crow laws and, particularly, against inferior facilities for 
Negroes in segregated setups of various sorts. In recent years it has 
concentrated its attack on the barriers against Negro students and 
on the unequal salaries of Negro teachers. 

Some conservative Negroes and most conservative and liberal 
whites in the South accuse the NA.A.C.P. of being “reckless” in 
striking out in all directions against the caste order of the region. 
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Yet, the association has avoided launching a wholesale legal campaign 
agarnst the Southern segregation system, as this would have pro¬ 
voked a general reaction. It has selected its points of attack with 
care and has pushed ahead with caution. 

v n . ot her side, Northern sociologists and Negro Marxists have 
ri lcize the N.A.A.C.P. for concentrating on publicity, suffrage, 
ana civil liberties instead of on the economic problem. To this criti¬ 
cism the N.A.A.C.P. answers that it considers its work in the civil 
liberties sphere important enough not to be lightheartedly jeopard- 
1ZC f ^ radical ventures in other directions. It has machinery set 
up or this work, and three decades of experience have gone into 
per ecting it For a Negro protest or betterment organization to 
opt a revolutionary program would be suicidal for the organiza- 
ion and damaging to the Negro cause. 

NA°a PD UtS 'd e observer the reasons are strongly on the side of the 

nf tU i j American Constitution and the entire legal system 

C if-u -^ VC t ^ ie ^ e £ ro a strategic strength in his fight against 

ri C k x lt wou ^ he senseless not to utilize to the utmost. In addi- 

on, the N.A.A.C.P. has been successful in accomplishing each task 
it has set for itself. 

wk^k*k t j ere 1 are many issues, especially in the economic sphere, 
t C . neec * t° he tackled, it is not necessarily wise for the N.A.A.C.P. 

ff 3 C T *” cse . extra burdens. It does not have the finances, the 
• 3 \ or experience. There is thus room for other agencies working 
°tner fields than those chosen by the N.A.A.C.P. 

ii. The Urban League 

men!* 6 ^ .^•^■*A»C*P-, the Urban League is an interracial move- 
im s ^ arte d on white initiative. In 1911 three groups interested in 
proving the economic conditions among urban Negroes united 

wo Ic™ 1 ™ ^ at * ona ^ Urban League. The philanthropists, social 
r ^ rs> anc ^ t professionals who made up the nucleus of the new 
ganization held that the Negro needed not alms but opportunity 

fittecf° rt,U k^ t0 WOr ^ at t ^ ie ^°r which the Negro was best 
vaif * W »*^ Ua ^ pay for equal work, and equal opportunity for ad- 

Edwin R. A. Seligman became die first president of the 

organization. 

National Urban League, with its central office in New York, 
in S C P? rent organization. In order to expand the work of the league 

Atlan^ em commun ^ es > rr has a Southern Field Branch Office in 
a, Ga. The National Urban League is governed by an Execu- 
unchc » op- cit., Vol. 2 , pp. 2i8 3 . 
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tive Board of 21 persons of whom 8 are Negroes and 13 are whites, 
and a National Committee of 39 members, 23 white and 16 Negro. 
Members of the National Committee are called on for advice and 
help in the communities where they live and have influence. The 
president of the organization is Lloyd K. Garrison, the executive 
secretary, Lester Granger. There is a staff of 38, two of whom are 
white; all the rest are Negroes. The league publishes Opportunity and 
The Secretariat, the one directed to the general public, the other 
serving as house organ. The National League operated in 1947 upon 
a budget of approximately $184,000 (including Opportunity). It is 
raised by contributions from foundations and from individuals. Local 
branches are established in 56 cities. 0 The local Urban Leagues are 
governed by interracial boards. Sometimes there are other commit¬ 
tees, usually interracial in composition. Many local leagues, for ex¬ 
ample, have a committee on industrial relations. Many of the local 
Urban Leagues are members of city-wide Community Chests. For 
much of their work the local leagues are able to solicit voluntary 
services from ministers, teachers, doctors, and other public-spirited 
citizens in the Negro community in addition to the trained secretary 
and specialized social workers and office workers in each local office. 

The local leagues carry on a multitude of activities: day nurseries, 
sometimes with baby clinics and child placement agencies, and oc¬ 
casionally schools for Negro girls who have become pregnant; clubs 
for boys, girls, mothers, neighborhood and other groups; training 
schools for janitors or domestics; parent-teacher associations; study 
groups in trade unionism; health weeks, and so on. To mitigate de¬ 
linquency among Negroes they offer to co-operate with the law- 
enforcement agencies and to perform such tasks as furnishing 
supplementary parole supervisors, safeguarding the interest of girls 
appearing in court, and, in some cases, finding homes for them. 
Fights are waged against commercial prostitution in the vicinity of 
Negro homes, schools, and churches. 

None of the local leagues can afford to become active in all these 
fields, but a primary task of all leagues is to find jobs, more jobs, 
better jobs for Negroes. They all function as employment agencies. 
They try to “sell” Negro labor—impressing upon the employers that 
Negro labor is efficient and satisfactory, and upon the unionists 
that the Negro is a good and faithful fellow worker. The possibilities 

8 This material was obtained from a letter from Guichard Parris, promotion and 
publicity director of the National Urban League (July 16, 1947), and from National 
Urban League, Thirty-Sixth Annual Report, 1946 (New York: National Urban League, 
1947 )- 
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T in u 8 have L t0 be kept 0pen to Ne S ro y° uth - and the 
y ths themselves have to be encouraged to be ambitious. The civil 

ds haVC , t0 XT be watched so that they do not discriminate 
against Negroes, and Negroes must be encouraged to take civil ser¬ 
vice examinations. 

,-J be National Urban League is the general staff for all this work. It 
directs and inspires it, co-ordinates and evaluates the experiments 

, e m one place or another. It conducts community surveys and 
tner research work. It educates and sometimes agitates: among the 
iNegroes to improve themselves and among the whites to reduce 
p ejuchce and to give the Negroes a fair chance. It uses its own publi¬ 
cation, Opportunity , pamphlets and books, the radio, the pulpit, and 
tne lecture platform. 

*«t many comm unities white people often look upon the league 
angerous,” “radical,” and “too friendly to labor.” Among the 
younger egro intellectuals, on the contrary, the league is commonly 

thaf 1 ^ • be * n ? too “timid.” Against these charges the league retorts 
t it is a social service organization attempting to perform a help- 
u tas^ in a limited field. ’ The dispute has come to center about the 
league s attitude toward trade unionism. The National Urban League 

• e that its official policy is in favor of collective bargain¬ 

er^ a n against strikebreaking, provided the unions are kept open to 

wiHwk Wor ^ ers ’ Generally speaking, local Urban Leagues change 
c * e com niunity, and, in most cities, change as much in advance 
•I. e community as is possible while maintaining community good 
1 1 , hnancial support for their program. Much the same is true 

. . U 11 C . adona ^ Urban League. As the trade-union movement 
_• CCtlve bar g a ining are gradually becoming normal and appre- 
j^ 0 y. ac tors in American society, the Urban League is increasingly 

peo le^ t ^ C 3S a P ro " urdon f° rce working among the Negro 


I2, The Commission on Interracial Cooperation and the 

Southern Regional Council 

thiPp Southern Regional Council grew out of two organizations, 

lanra ft . n J* niss l°n on Interracial Cooperation, and the Durham-At- 

estahl' l C , m . ond series of conferences. The council was formally 

rive % n ln ? ebruar y> J 944* Charles S. Johnson and his associates 
e oilowing report of its founding and functions: 

Florida S? Unc *! s arca was defined as the states of Alabama, Arkansas, 
homa 9 ^. entuc ^y» Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Okla- 

> ou Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. The first officers 
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were: Dr. Howard Odum of the University of North Carolina, president; 
P. B. Young of Norfolk, Virginia; Homer P. Rainey of Austin, Texas; 
and Carter Wesley of Houston, Texas, vice-presidents; Miss Emily H. 
Clay, Secretary-treasurer. The executive director is Dr. Guy B. Johnson of 
the University of North Carolina. . . . 

To quote from its own statement of programs and methods, issued in 
June, 1944, the Council “represents the combined efforts of liberal and 
progressive people of both races to give democracy a chance in the South. 
Its long-time goal is the improvement of social, civic, economic, and racial 
conditions in the South. 

“The Council’s functions may be summarized as follows: (1) clearing 
house and coordinating work with numerous agencies working on South¬ 
ern problems; (2) research and survey to determine the facts and the state 
of public opinion as a basis for sound social action; (3) educational activ¬ 
ities through a monthly paper, The Southern Frontier, and through 
pamphlets, press, radio, conferences, and personal contacts; (4) consulta¬ 
tive services to private or official agencies; (5) constructive action at every 
possible point on the social, economic, political and racial problems of the 
South.” 7 


The council may be considered a revitalization of the former Com¬ 
mission on Interracial Cooperation in that its members are tackling 
the South’s problems with renewed vigor and idealism. But its basic 
work, ideals, and personnel are essentially the same as that of the 
commission. 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation, like the N.A.A.C.P. 
and the Urban League, was not a Negro movement but a joint effort 
by whites and Negroes. While the first two organizations have a 
national scope, the Interracial Commission worked in the South 
only. 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation was organized in 1919 
as an effort to meet the great uncertainty and strain in the relations 
between whites and Negroes after the First World War. The lead¬ 
ing spirit of the movement and, later, the director of the work was 
W. W. Alexander. The purpose of the new organization was: 

. . . to quench, if possible, the fires of racial antagonism which were 
flaming at that time with such deadly menace in all sections of the 
country. 8 

Local interracial committees were started, and a series of ten-day 
schools for whites and Negroes, respectively, were held for the pur- 

7 Reprinted from Into the Main Stream (pp. 6, 8), by Charles S. Johnson and As¬ 
sociates. By permission of the University of North Carolina Press. Copyright, I947» by 
University of North Carolina Press. 

8 A Practical Approach to the Race Problem, leaflet published by the Commission 
on Interracial Cooperation (October, 1939). 
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pose of training leaders of both races to promote the interracial work. 
The school concentrated upon community readjustment and care 
for the returning troops. Started for the purpose of meeting a tem¬ 
porary emergency, the commission’s work was so successful and was 
deemed so important that it was decided to transform it into a per¬ 
manent institution. 

The Commission on Interracial Cooperation became the organi¬ 
zation of Southern liberalism in its activity on the Negro issue. In 
its publications it demanded a fair opportunity for the Negro as a 
breadwinner; equal participation in government welfare programs; 
equal justice under the law; suffrage and other civil liberties. It did 
not attack segregation but stood against discrimination. The South 
was and is so far from having achieved the commission’s aims and 
the liberal forces of the region are so weak that the commission was 
compelled to adopt a gradualistic approach. The chief political means 
approaching the goal set up by the commission were conciliation, 
moral persuasion, and education. Its practical task was formulated 
as the attempt to promote: 

• . . the creation of a better spirit, the correction of grievances, and the 
promotion of interracial understanding and sympathy. 9 

In this spirit the commission sponsored and carried out important 
research on various phases of the Negro problem such as cotton 
tenancy and lynching. It published monthly The Southern Frontier 
and a great number of pamphlets and educational material. It tried 
to influence the white press to give more favorable publicity to Ne¬ 
groes and to suppress such material as was likely to inflame white 
opinion. The commission encouraged the introduction of courses on 
race relations in hundreds of colleges and high schools throughout 
the South. Sometimes the commission entered legal redress work in 
selected cases which had broader applications. From the beginning 
a main interest of the commission was that of stamping out lynch¬ 
ing. The commission had a share in the achievement of the dramatic 
decrease in lynching, and generally in the greater enforcement of 
aw in the South during the past two decades. 

A he commission did not escape criticism from conservative South¬ 
erners. But one of the important accomplishments of the commission 
ls to have made interracial work socially respectable in the con¬ 
servative South. Liberal white Southerners on their part usually 
acked the commission. Negroes, on the other hand, tended to be 

critical of the commission—even the older and most conservative 

0 Ibid. 
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Negro leaders. Few Negroes in the South wholeheartedly praised its 
work. This criticism seems too strong. It overlooked the power 
situation in the South. A movement which sets out to change public 
opinion and social institutions in the South must make opportunism 
its principle. It must develop an indirect approach instead of a direct 
attack. The commission was a useful agency. This, of course, should 
not exclude other and more radical efforts at the same time. Also it 
does not exclude a criticism that the commission could work more 
effectively. But its main tactics must be condoned. These tactics are 
radical in the South, and among white people they can secure the 
backing of only the small group of Southern liberals. The need for a 
more active policy, better financial support, and greater participation 
by Negroes led the commission to reorganize itself into the Southern 
Regional Council. The same criticisms have been leveled at the 
council, and the same rebuttals can be made. 

What the council needs is a broader appeal in order to reach di¬ 
rectly the middle and lower classes of whites. Until recently the council 
has been working mainly with the “intelligent leadership” of the 
South and has not touched the “mass mind.” 

13. Negro Strategy 

Certain general observations and conclusions on Negro strategy 
should now be brought together. But first, the value premises that 
have been applied in the foregoing sections should be made explicit. 
They are only an adaptation of the values contained in the American 
Creed: 

1. It is neither practical nor desirable for American citizens of 
Negro descent to be deported from this country. The problem is how 
to adjust race relations in America. 

2. All concerted action by, or on behalf of, American Negroes 
should be judged by how effectively it contributes to the ultimate 
destruction of caste in America. The interest of the Negro people 
in winning complete citizenship in American society is taken for 
granted in the American Creed. The power situation in America 
makes it an obvious Negro interest and, consequently, a general 
American interest to engage as many white groups as possible as 
allies in the struggle against caste. 

It is a peculiar trait of much of the discussion of Negro concerted 
action in America that it assumes that one unified Negro movement 
is desirable. This is unrealistic and impractical for several reasons. 
For one thing, a unified Negro movement would not gain the sup¬ 
port of the Negro masses except by an emotional, nationalistic, race- 
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protest appeal of the Garvey type. Such a movement would probably 
estrange most of the Negro upper class and practically all white 
groups. By this we do not mean that the racial appeal should not be 
used. It has to be used with caution. Still less do we mean that the 
Negro masses should not be appealed to. They should, but by move¬ 
ments with specific and limited aims. 

When we look over the field of Negro protest and betterment 
organizations, we find that only when Negroes have worked with 
whites have organizations been built up which have any strength 
and which have been able to do something practical. There are 
several explanations of this. One is that Negroes on the whole are 
poor. Another is the lack of political culture in the traditions of the 
Negro people, because they have been subdued for generations. A 
third is the existence of the interracial organizations. They have 
drawn to themselves much of the individual talent for political leader¬ 
ship in the Negro people. A fourth and basic explanation is the fact 
in the power situation that it is advantageous and, indeed, necessary 
to have white allies in order to accomplish anything. 

The interest in keeping as allies as many white groups as possible, 
and the interest in maintaining a high effectiveness in the work be¬ 
ing done, speak for having not one Negro organization, but a whole 
set of organizations specializing on different tasks and applying dif¬ 
ferent degrees of opportunism or radicalism. 

There is need for a militant organization like the N.A.A.C.P. to 
uphold the great Abolitionist tradition, taking its stand on the Amer¬ 
ican Constitution. There is also need for a social service organization 
like the Urban League, doing its work among the victims of caste, 
educating and protecting Negroes, and exerting its pressure against 
the dominant white society from the welfare point of view. In Amer¬ 
ica there will always be white supporters for such work. In addition, 
there is in the South a pressing need for an interracial movement, 

with limited immediate objectives, such as the Southern Regional 
Council. 

There is little “overlapping” or “duplication” among the various 
existing Negro organizations, and there is little friction and rivalry 
among the three main organizations. Instead of unification there is 
need for further specialization. 

For example, Negroes need an agency to carry on—locally and 
nationally—political collective bargaining with the political parties, 
lhis organization should preferably be an all-Negro organization 
and should be narrowly specialized to play the political game. There 
ts also need for a legal aid agency concentrating its work on im- 
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proving law enforcement in individual cases in the South. To the 
degree that the N.A.A.C.P. does this it weakens itself by drawing too 
heavily on its financial and personnel resources. Such an agency pref¬ 
erably should not be set up separately for Negroes but should be an 
agency to defend the rights of all poor and disadvantaged people. 
Finally, there is need for an organization to integrate Negroes into 
the labor movement and work as a pressure group on the trade 
unions. 

Negroes should attempt to develop that type of political culture 
which is ideal in any democratic nation. There must be radicals, 
liberals, and conservatives. An American Negro should select the 
front where he wants to take his stand. But he should keep his eyes 
wide open to the desirability that other Negroes have other stands. 
The militant Negro should be able to see the usefulness—in some 
situations—of some Negro leaders who “pussyfoot,” and contrari¬ 
wise. The Negro labor organizer should be grateful that there are 
others who fight for his civil liberties, and still others who do the 
welfare work for his potential members. 

A word must be added on the moral aspect of Negro leadership. 
To the Negro people dishonest leadership is an important cause of 
weakness in concerted action. It should be preached against and 
fought against. It should be a main topic in the teaching in Negro 
universities, in the Negro journals, in Negro adult education. If a 
generation of young Negroes could be brought up to understand 
how scrupulous honesty could tremendously advance the Negro 
cause, this would mean a great deal for Negro progress. This has 
been largely achieved on the national level, but is still a need on the 
local level. 



CHAPTER XVII 



Basic Protest Institutions: 
Church, School, Press 


i. Nonpolitical Agencies for Negro Concerted Action 

The primary functions of the Negro church, school, and press 
are not, of course, to be agencies of power for the Negro caste. Never- 
tneless, they are of importance in the power relations within the 
JNegro community and between Negroes and whites. They bring 
egroes together for a common cause. They train them for concerted 
action. They provide an organized followership for Negro leaders, 
n t ese institutions, theories of accommodation and protest become 
ormulated and spread. The institutions sometimes take action them- 
sc yes in the power field, attempting to improve the Negro’s lot or 
oicing the Negro protest. Even more often, they provide the means 
y which Negro leaders and organizations, which are more directly 
eoncerned with power problems, can reach the Negro people. 

k >5 ^ e £ ro churches and the press are manned almost exclusively 
y egroes. None of these organizations is, however, outside the 
ontrol of the whites. The Negro press is the freest, the Negro school 
e most tightly controlled. But in all these institutions Negroes are 
suaiiy away from the presence of whites, and this creates a feeling 
reedom, in smaller matters if not in major policies. 
tj , e v 5 r y existence of Negro institutions is, of course, due to caste. 
n er the caste system they all take on a defensive function for the 
groe s , and sometimes they take on militant function. The Negro 
P ess is, m this sense, more radical than the other nonpolitical agen- 
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cies. However, all these agencies, in the long run, tend to build up 
the Negro protest. 

2. Historical Background of the Negro Church 

With few exceptions the Negro slaves brought to America had 
not been converted to Christianity. After 1700, when it was legally 
decided that one could be both Christian and a slave, many slave¬ 
holders provided religious teaching and a place of worship for their 
slaves, or at least did nothing to hinder missionary work among 
them. On many plantations the slaves were allowed to attend the 
same churches as did the whites, although they were seated separately. 
Later there were Negro ministers and separate worship became com¬ 
mon. After the slave rebellion in 1831, many masters tried to stop 
separate religious meetings, but there was never a complete stop¬ 
page of religion among Negroes. The advantage of having a slave 
work off his frustration in religion was too strong. Slaves were al¬ 
lowed to meet by themselves if a white minister led them or if any 
white man observed them. Practically the only religious meetings 
completely free of whites were secret ones. 

In the North the few Negro churches before the Civil War served 
much the same functions as they do today. Many of them were also 
“stations” in the “underground railroad,” and centers of Negro Abo¬ 
litionist activities. 

At the time of Emancipation probably only a minority of the Ne¬ 
gro slaves were nominal Christians. At the end of the Civil War 
there was, on the one hand, an almost complete and permanent 
exclusion of Negroes from the white churches of the South and, on 
the other hand, a general movement among Negroes to build up their 
own denominations. This period witnessed a wave of conversion to 
Christianity of the Negroes and the firm establishment of the in¬ 
dependent Negro church. 

Many Negro political leaders during Reconstruction were recruited 
from among the preachers. After Reconstruction many of them re¬ 
turned to the pulpit. While there was little real chance, during this 
period, of rebellion against caste, there was opened a new possibility 
for the Negro church to serve as a power agency for Negroes; the 
white preachers and white observers disappeared. There remained 
only the Negro stool pigeon to report to the whites. 

In practically all the rural areas, and in many of the urban ones, 
the preacher stood as the acknowledged local leader of the Negroes. 
He became the typical accommodating Negro leader. The Negro 
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s!derab 1 p"ij S °’ due t0 f ac “mmodating role, has earned con- 
f g ? od wlU among the whites. It is also taken for granted 

heir rel- sh °V ld be left considerable freedom to develop 

heir religious life as they want to. The Negro churches are, there- 

whil’eX N° SC 7 C ,° ntr u led ' , The Negro P reacher ‘S trusted. Thus, 
the ra C ^ r ° ^ ur ch in t ^ le South did not lead the opposition to 
the caste system it was sometimes able to modify the harshness of 

the system and helped maintain the solidarity of Negroes in their 
cautious pressure to better their position. 

X" th !i N ° r d the Negr ° church has > of course ’ remained far more 
independent. But even the Northern Negro church has remained 

nservative and has largely ignored the practical problems of the 
Negroes’ fate in this world. 1 


3 - The Negro Church and the American Pattern of 

Religious Activity 


The Negro church and Negro religious life adhere closely to 
me common American pattern. Americans are a religious people: 
outherners are more religious than the rest of the nation, and the 
egroes, perhaps, still a little more religious than the white South- 
rners. According to the United States Census of Religious Bodies, 
wnich is inaccurate but has the best data available, Negro churches 
aime 5,660,618 members in 1936 and white churches 50,146,748. 
at is, 44.0 per cent of the Negro population are members of Negro 

wh> C ^ as com P a r e d to 4 2 -4 P er cent of the white population in 
1 e churches. This is an underestimation, because there are many 
egr° es who belong to white churches and many of the small de- 
minations to which Negroes belong have been overlooked. 

lik e ? roes ’ . e majority of Americans, are Protestant; and, again, 
rh C k r ? a i orit y °f Americans, the majority of Negroes belong to 
C . ^ UrC Wlth less formal rituals, the Baptist and Methodist, 
Am ’ C Sma ^ sects t ^ iat have split off from these. As in the white 
mn en< jf n Population, among the Negroes the upper class tends, 

1 n j e * ower classes, to belong to the Episcopalian, Congre- 
me anc * Presbyterian churches. There has been a recent move- 
all ° 1 ° wever ’ * nto t be Catholic Church on the part of Negroes of 
Cath l ar gely to the welfare activities sponsored in the 

o ic Church among Negroes and to the recent Catholic stand 


1 

Harlem ^ ma / 1 ^ cxce P t * ons —for example, the Abyssinian Baptist Church in the 

Shepherd*?!! 011 u , Ncw . York Cit y> ,cd by A. Clayton Powell, Jr., and the Good 

urch of Chicago, which sponsors a community center. 
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against discrimination and segregation in many areas of life. Protes¬ 
tant religion in America has always had relatively more emotion¬ 
alism than in other countries: revival meetings and evangelists have 
played a greater role and the church services have exhibited more 
emotional traits. The South displays these traits to a marked degree, 
and the Negroes still more so. As in the white population, there 
is a class differential as well as a geographical one in regard to degree 
of emotionalism in religious services. Upper- and middle-class Ne¬ 
groes are likely to frown upon the old practices that still prevail in 
the lower classes. Americans are divided into a great number of de¬ 
nominations. The split into miniature congregations is driven nearly 
to its limit in the Negro world. 

In other respects than its emotionalism, the Negro church is quite 
like any lower-class white Protestant church. The visitor to an aver¬ 
age Negro church will see much the same type of service—with 
choir singing, hymns by the congregation, organ music (in the larger 
churches), prayer, sermon, collection—and hear the same theological 
terms that he hears in the average white Protestant church. 

4. A Segregated Church 

Both the strength and the weakness of the Negro church as a 
power agency for the Negro people is related to the facts that the 
Negro church is a segregated church and that there is little inter¬ 
racial co-operation between white and Negro churches. Church segre¬ 
gation must be a great moral dilemma to many earnest Christians 
among the whites. Among Negroes all over the country the fact of 
segregation is constantly used to prove the insincerity of white peo¬ 
ple. 

If this moral problem of organized American Christianity has 
not become more conspicuous and troublesome to the white people’s 
conscience, the explanation is that probably most Negroes—the caste 
situation being what it is—prefer to worship in Negro churches, even 
if they are against church segregation in principle. Negro preachers 
suspect many of the projects of interracial co-operation in church 
activities as attempts to deprive them of influence. They feel, often 
with some justification, that interracial religious activities would 
mean having white men as church leaders for Negroes but not Ne¬ 
groes as church leaders for whites. In the South there is practically 
no contact at all between Negroes and whites for religious purposes. 
In the North there are more interracial contacts but not enough to 
modify the basic fact of church separation. What little there is prob¬ 
ably tends to improve race relations, to bring the Negro church 
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closer to white norms of religious behavior, and to get money from 
the whites for the Negro church. 

5. The Weakness of the Churches 

The Negro church is the oldest and—in membership—by far the 
strongest of all Negro organizations. Potentially the Negro church 
is a power institution. It has the Negro masses organized and could 
line up the Negroes behind a program. Actually, the Negro church 
is, on the whole, passive in the field of intercaste power relations. In 
the South it has not led in attacking the caste system or even in 
bringing about minor reforms; in the North it has only occasionally 
been a strong force for social action. Of 100 sermons delivered in 
urban Negro churches, and analyzed by Mays and Nicholson, only 
26 touched upon practical problems. The rural Negro church makes 
an even poorer showing. Too, the Negro church is out of touch 
with current social life in the field of morals; the teaching of tradi¬ 
tional puritanical morals has little effect on the bulk of the Negro 
population, and the real moral problems of the people are seldom 
considered in the church. Ignorance, poverty, cultural isolation, and 
“*9, J-^dition dependence are responsible for this situation. 

The frequent schisms in Negro churches weaken their institu¬ 
tional strength. New Negro churches and sects seldom begin be¬ 
cause of theological differences, but because a preacher wants to 
get a congregation, because some members of a church feel that the 
minister is too emotional or not emotional enough, because some 
members feel that they have little in common with other members 

Tk t ^ C c ^ ur ^> as we ^ as because of outside missionary influences. 

he competition between the preachers is intense and most churches 
are small. There is little collaboration between the churches; over¬ 
head expenses tend to be high. Since, in addition, the membership 
is usually composed of poor people, the economic basis of the 
churches is weak. Poverty often makes the Negro church dependent 
upon white benefactors. It also prevents paying salaries that could 
tempt ambitious young men to educate themselves properly for the 
ministry. The chief prerequisite for becoming a minister in most of 
the denominations to which Negroes belong is traditionally not 
education but a “call.” Such preachers tend to retain the emotion- 

a ism that has traditionally been identified with the Negro’s reli¬ 
gion. 6 

u C ^- SS ^ e £ ro P reac hers are losing influence, because they are 
not changing as fast as the rest of the Negro community. Young 
people have begun to look down on the old-fashioned Negro 
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preacher. Few college students are going into the ministry. If this 
development goes on, it will spell the further decline of the Negro 
church as an active influence in the Negro community. 

6. Trends and Outlook for the Churches 

The Negro church has been lagging ideologically too. While for 
a long time the protest has been rising in the Negro community, 
the church has, on the whole, remained conservative and accommo¬ 
dating. Its otherworldly outlook is itself an expression of political 
fatalism. Although one does meet Negro preachers who are active 
in the work for protest and betterment, progressive ministers are 
still exceptions. Their existence might, however, signify a trend. 

It must never be forgotten that the Negro church is fundamentally 
an expression of the Negro community itself. If the church has 
been otherworldly in outlook and has indulged in emotional ecstasy, 
it is primarily because the downtrodden common Negroes have 
craved religious escape from poverty and other troubles. The rivalry 
and factionalism, the organizational weakness and economic de¬ 
pendency, the often faltering economic and sexual morals of the 
preachers and their suspicion of higher education—all these reflect 
life as it is lived in the subordinate caste of American Negroes. 

When the Negro community changes, the church also will change. 
The Negro church is part of the circular process that is moving 
the American Negroes onward in their struggle against caste. The 
increasing education of the Negro masses is either making them 
demand something more of their church or causing them to stand 
aloof from the institutionalized form of religion. With some lag, 
the Negro clergymen, too, are acquiring a better education, which 
is reflected in their work. The movement to the North and to the 
Southern cities also tends to free the Negro preacher from white 
pressure. These trends are making the Negro church a more efficient 
instrument for betterment of the Negro’s position at the same time 
as they are reducing the relative importance of the church in the 
Negro community. 

7. Negro Education as Concerted Action 

The trend toward a rising educational level of the Negro popula¬ 
tion is of tremendous importance for relations between Negroes 
and whites. Education means an assimilation of white American cul¬ 
ture. It decreases the dissimilarity of Negroes from other Americans. 
Since American education is permeated by democratic values, and 
since the caste relation is anything but democratic, education is likely 
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n l ° v ‘X re T disSadsf ' Ction , among Negroes. Increasing education 
provides heones and tools for the rising Negro protest agains" 

gro Teaderl! 0 tfamS ^ hdpS t0 g ' Ve an economic livelihood to Ne- 

f JV he Negro , community education is the main factor dividing 

QUirSf h P h OP e ^ nt ° • SOCi r 1 classes - The Passionals who have ac 
quired a higher education form a substantial part of the Negro up- 

Ete J "' he middI 5 and >-er classes, a'lso, educational^ 
signify class differences. In addition, education has symbolic signifi- 

Dorta e nr m ^ W ° rld \ the educated Negro has, in one im- 

portant respect, become equal to the better class of whites. 

havi 1 ^ tendenCleS J are mosc , unh ampered in the North. There Negroes 

criming £ntI 4 - e u Cd A UCatl0nal SyStCm °P en to them without much dis- 

as win ? hC Am f rilcan Creed P^meates instruction, and Negro 

virmli 7 ^ h '- te yOUt l S ? re encoura ged in the traditional American 

ind?v!d,°l £ffiCienCy ’ ?" £t « and ambition. The American dream of 
ndividual success is held out to the Negroes as to other students. 

ym n‘, opportunities-and, to a lesser extent, some other 
good things of life—are closed to them so that severe conflicts in their 
minds are bound to appear. Often they become cynical in regard to 

mln? a n u demOC nT ‘r eaIs WUght by the school ‘ But more funda- 
mentally they will be found to have drunk of them deeply. The 

XT encan , Creed and the American virtues mean much more to 

protesT 5 than t0 whites - The y are all turned into the rising Negro 


are t , j” 15 more complicated in the South. The Negro schools 

prnun g g k ed i a a d the NegTO schoc>1 s y stem is controlled by different 
fk l £ r dlfferent interests and opinions concerning the desir- 
ninty ot preserving or changing the caste status of Negroes. White 
nnerals in the region and Northern philanthropists have given power- 
h aS f S / Sta f CC building up Negro education in the South. They 
ev Creby ta ^ =n and kept some of the controls. In the main, how- 
, the control over Negro education has been preserved by other 

hanH e \k epre f n - tl j S P olitical power of the region. On the other 
DaU rh 6 Sa , aned officers—the college presidents, the school princi- 
P > e professors, and the teachers—are now practically all Negroes. 


iflgs in ,, ? nd 932 \£? re were constructed some 5,357 Negro school build- 

which 5 St f ' lCS '„ 1013 COSt of thcsc buiId »ngs was $28,408,520, of 

thcmselves^-^^'L^ 5,8 ^ 1 J 0 * 1110 ] in a flood of small contributions from Negroes 

their children^wIX °l ** dcsirC ° f mcmbcrs of this race for schooling for 

iQt7—10*6 r ' ^f dwm R * Embree, ]tdius Rosenwald Fund : Review of Two Decades, 
' l I 93oj, p. 23.) 
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With this setup it is natural that the Negro school adheres rather 
closely to the accommodating pattern. 

Negro teachers on all levels are dependent on white community 
leaders. This dependence is particularly strong in the case of ele¬ 
mentary school teachers in rural districts. Their salaries are low and 
their security almost nothing. They can be used to spread the whites* 
expectations and demands through the Negro community. But their 
extreme dependence and poverty, and the existence of better-off and 
more independent Negroes, excludes them from having any leader¬ 
ship status in the Negro community. In so far as their teaching is 
concerned, they are more independent than it appears simply because 
the white superintendent and the white school board ordinarily care 
little about what goes on in the Negro school. As long as Negro 
stool pigeons do not report that she puts wrong ideas into the chil¬ 
dren’s heads, the rural Negro school teacher is usually ignored. 

In cities the situation is different. Negro elementary and high 
schools are better; teachers are better trained and better paid; they 
have a higher social status in the Negro community. While city 
teachers have a measure of independence due to the anonymity of a 
city, the Negro principal in a city school, who is directly responsible 
to white officials, watches his teachers closely. In state colleges the 
situation is similar, except that the professors have a still higher 
social status in the Negro community. 

In the private colleges there is much more independence from 
local white opinion within the limits of the campus. The influence 
exerted by the Northern philanthropists and church bodies who have 
contributed to the colleges is, to a great extent, effective in upholding 
the independence of Negro college presidents and professors. 

In spite of the local controls, strongest at the bottom of the educa¬ 
tional system but strong also in the higher institutions, there is no 
doubt that the long-range effect of the rising level of education 

among the Negro people is to nourish and strengthen the Negro 
protest. 

8. Education in American Thought and Life 

Even where the Negro school exists as a separate institution it is, 
like all other Negro institutions, patterned on the white American 
school. It is different only for reasons connected with the caste 
situation. Education has always been the great hope for both indi¬ 
vidual and society. In the American Creed it has been the main 
ground upon which “equality of opportunity for the individual’* and 
“free outlet for ability” could be based. Education has also been 
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considered as t he best way-and the way most compatible with 
American individualistic ideals—to improve society. 

tion Ac 1Can if Negr ° eS have ta c ken OVer the American faith in educa- 
thro',,1 self ' lr np r ovement through business or social improvement 
through government appeared so much less possible for them Ne- 

groes have come to affix an even stronger trust in the magic of educa- 
on. To an extent, this faith was misplaced: many Negroes hoped 
to escape drudgery through education alone. But it is also true that 
faith has been justified to a large extent: educadon is one of the 

v a n gS * tha u • VC gl . v . en the Ne ^ roes something of a permanent ad¬ 
vance in their condition. 

ed “ cation > as in many other fields of culture, America shows 
great dtfierences: there are at once many model schools and a con- 
siderable amount of illiteracy and semi-illiteracy. There is no doubt 
tuac a change of American attitudes in this respect is under way and 
that an increasing stress is placed upon the desirability of raising 
e education^ level in the substandard regions to greater equality. 
a * S C . an S^~ w hich is part of a much more general tendency of the 
mencan Creed to include ideals of greater economic equality— 

T l_ tsj n , m . m the proposals for greater federal aid to education. 

l n f'fgroes C h a nce of getting more equality in education is bound 
up with this movement. 

Considering the importance attached to education in America, it is 
A*J )ri * Sin ^ * a 5 t ^ ie teacher has not been awarded a higher status in 

lilr^ e Kr Cai u S0C1 ^.y* The Ne S ro community, in this respect, is more 
L i. ort hern European societies. The teacher generally has a sym- 
C Prestige from his calling. Because of the scarcity of business 
pportunities, the teacher is also freer from competition for prestige, 
in T CVer ’ ™ S reat Personal dependency of the teacher, particularly 
in *k C xt Soutil » and her l°w income tend to deflate her position 
WV Negro comm unity. 

• , ^ ^re is not much of an adult education movement in Amer- 

T* ere is a great deal of passive mass education through the radio, 
p ess, popular magazines, and movies. The rise of the Negro popula- 

i °f x T eraCy must have a strong influence in raising the cultural 
° Negroes. Through these means they are made more Ameri- 

can. 

9 - The Development of Negro Education in the South 

deL^ hlSt °J 7 ° f Ne & ro education in the South is one of heroic 
s as well as of patient, high-minded, and self-sacrificing toil. 

Wne ot the differences between the North and the South at the 
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outbreak of the Civil War was that the Northern states had estab¬ 
lished tax-supported public schools, while the public school move¬ 
ment in the South was just beginning. The few Negroes in the 
North shared in the educational facilities there. In the South most 
white people had little or no formal schooling. In all Southern states 
(except a few Border states and the District of Columbia) it was 
forbidden to teach slaves how to read and write, and several states 
extended the prohibition to free Negroes. Still, a few of the slave¬ 
owners or their wives and daughters considered it a Christian duty 
to teach slaves to read, and, by i860, perhaps as much as 5 per cent 
of the slaves could read and write. A larger proportion of the free 
Negroes had acquired some schooling. 

After the Civil War there was a tremendous demand for educa¬ 
tion in the South. A number of Union soldiers stayed in the South 
to teach the freedmen the “three R’s.” They were immediately as¬ 
sisted by better trained idealists—largely Abolitionists from the 
North, especially from New England. Northern Negroes also came 
down to swell the number. The Freedmen’s Bureau did some of its 
most important work in establishing and supporting schools for 
Negroes. Missionary and church organizations in the North contri¬ 
buted both teachers and money. Fisk, Atlanta, Howard, and Hamp¬ 
ton were founded between 1865 and 1880. The Negro communities 
themselves collected much money for their schools, particularly on 
the elementary level. 

But during the Restoration, Negroes were severely discriminated 
against; in many parts of the South Negro education deteriorated 
for decades. The great wonder is that the principle of the Negroes’ 
right to public education was not renounced altogether. But it did 
not happen. One explanation is the persistency and generosity of 
Northern philanthropy. It is to be noted that the South allowed this. 
The American Creed, backed by the Constitution, showed itself 
strong enough not to allow the sacred principle of public education 
to succumb. Even in the South—as it came out of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction—the caste interest could never be pursued whole¬ 
heartedly. 

Almost as soon as the movement for the education of Negro youth 
began, the quarrel started as to whether Negro education should be 
“classical” or “industrial.” If the white Southerners had to permit 
the Negroes to get any education at all, they wanted it to be the sort 
that would make the Negro a better servant and laborer, not that 
which would teach him to rise out of his “place.” The New England 
school teachers wanted to train the Negroes as they themselves had 
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been trained in the North: the three R’s at the elementary level, with 

s U ch subjects as Latin, Greek, geometry, and rhetoric at the secondary 
and college levels. 7 

1 S , truggIe between the conservative and radical groups of Negro 
leaders became focused on this issue. Booker T. Washington became 
the champion of “industrial” education. Du Bois headed the group of 
egro intellectuals who feared that most often the intention, and in 
any case the result, of strictly vocational education would be to keep 
egroes out of the higher and more general culture of America. 
*rom the Civil War until today there has been a steady stream of 
money going from Northern philanthropy to Southern education. 
While a large part of it has gone to white education, a considerable 
portion has gone to Negro education. In the first two decades of the 
wentieth century Negro education received a great boost when the 
Northern philanthropic foundations stepped into the picture on a 
really large scale. One important effect of this Northern support of 
JNegro education has been to spur the Southern state and municipal 
authorities to improve facilities for Negroes. 

t .the college level, Hampton and Tuskegee continue with their 
vocational emphasis but have recently tended to give a good basic 
education of the academic type. Most of the Negro liberal arts and 
teachers colleges of the South are inadequate. The best Negro uni- 

"f rstt r te * in . the South—Howard (in Washington, D.C., supported by 
the federal government), Fisk (in Nashville, Tenn., privately sup- 
P or e ), Atlanta (in Atlanta, Ga., privately supported)—are as ade¬ 
quate in many ways as the better Southern white universities. There 
are also one or two Negro colleges —for example, Talladega (in Ala¬ 
bama, privately supported)—that rank with the better white colleges. 

n y a half dozen of the Southern Negro universities offer any train¬ 
ing on the graduate or professional levels and, with the exception of 
noward University, graduate training is restricted to a few fields. 

10. The Whites’ Attitudes toward Negro Education 

here are conflicts between whites and Negroes in regard to Negro 

C j C xt 1011 ’ s * tuat i°n complicated by the fact that both whites 
3I \ r negroes are divided in their own minds. 

he American Creed definitely prescribes that the Negro child or 
you should have just as much educational opportunity as is offered 
nyone else in the same community. This equalitarian ideal is strong 
enough to dominate public policy in the North. In the South the 
great discrimination in education indicates that another value is domi- 
g white people’s actions. But it is a mistake to believe that the 
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American Creed is not also present and active. Negroes would not 
be getting as much education as they are getting in the South if the 
equalitarian Creed were not also active. 

By itself the caste system would motivate Southern whites to give 
Negroes no education or restrict it only to training in such lowly 
skills as would make Negroes better servants and farm hands. The 
poorer classes of whites in this respect have interests similar to those 
of the planters. They are in competition with Negroes for jobs and 
for social status. In addition, the segregated school system of the 
South allows a substantial saving by keeping Negro education 
low. 

The caste interest is not merely economic. The whites believe that 
education will make the Negro conscious of “rights” which he should 
not know about. It will make him dissatisfied. It will raise some Ne¬ 
groes above many whites in culture. The supremacy of individual 
whites is bound up with Negro ignorance. 

The white people have all the power and so their interests have 
molded Negro education in rural districts. The low standard of 
Negro schools is the result. But even in the rural South the observer 
sees the impact of the American Creed. Often it is revealed only in a 
bad conscience. In most localities there also seems to be a gradual 
improvement of Negro schools. In practically all places no obstacles 
are placed in the way of outside help if it observes the proper South¬ 
ern forms. 

In the urban South, whites of the employing class do not have the 
same interests in keeping Negroes ignorant. They gain if their Negro 
servants and laborers have at least some education. The poorer classes 
of whites, however, are interested in keeping Negroes as much as 
possible out of competition in the labor market. The interest in pre¬ 
serving the caste order is shared by all classes but felt most strongly 
by the poorer whites. City populations are, however, more closely 
integrated into the life of the nation: Southern traditions are some¬ 
what weaker, the cultural level among whites is higher, the American 
Creed is stronger. So we find that Southern cities offer the Negroes a 
substantially better education than do the rural areas. 

ii. “Industrial” versus “Classical” Education among Negroes 

Quite independent of the value of “vocational” or “industrial” edu¬ 
cation as compared with a more liberal education, there is no doubt 
that the popularity among whites, now as earlier, of the former type 
of Negro education is motivated by the interests of preserving the 
caste order. Industrial education for Negroes is the formula upon 
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2 S T hitCS been 3ble to strike a compromise be- 

Creed Jnd — “ educatlon ’ L whlch s '™* from the American 
“fd’ and their interests as white Southerners in preserving the 

classkal educ f' ^ S ° Utb the pr ° blem o£ ind ustrial versus 

merX in d r n /° r J Negr ° eS , IS n0t ’ and never has been > discussed 
merely m terms of pedagogical advantages and disadvantages. 

costTof mnT* COmpllCate , th f issue even more: the relatively high 
the XT f modern vocatlonal education and the white laborers’ fear of 

caHnn e K gr0£S as corn P etitor s. As a result, no effective industrial edu- 
haS ever b f n g‘ ven the Negroes in the Southern public schools, 
A £ trainin S for cooking and menial service. The discussion of 
whether Negroes should have a vocational or a liberal schooling is 

thus ° nl y ln part real i$sue p an]y k i$ a cover for (he more 6 al 

problem as to what extent Negroes should have much education at 

n 6 T am c ? n ^ ict 1S between the ever-present equalitarian Ameri- 
rec , on the one hand, and the caste interest, on the other. 


12. Negro Attitudes toward Education 

_ r I b l at f xT deS ° f f be whites are of greatest importance for the 
g wth of Negro education, as they have all the power. The Negroes 

, ° we '’er, not without influence, partly because the whites are di- 

, ln . cir own conscience. The remarkable thing is that Negroes 
split in much the same way and on the same issues. 

• , e . rr J a I or split in the Negro world is as to what kind of education 

lj esira e * On the one hand, they sense the caste motivation be- 
ina most whites’ interest in industrial education for Negroes. They 

1 < ? w a so ^ey can hope to win the respect of whites and take 
» lr P ac ? as equal citizens in American democracy only if they are 
t L Cat 5 cultural values of the broader American society. On 

r i j er han d, they know how many lines of work are closed to 
to rT n ° r< ^ er to Ut *^ zc fully what openings there are, and in order 
cl,,/?, U P ne w roads into industrial employment, they often con- 
e t at Negroes are in particular need of vocational training. 

far e ^ r ° eS are divided, too, on the issues of segregated schools. In so 
fer' 3S ’ Se ^ r /> at * on means discrimination and is a badge of Negro in- 
not 10 // t ^ le ^ r are a & a i nsC it, although many Southern Negroes would 
3 e an °P en stand that would anger Southern whites. Some 
when/k however, prefer the segregated school, even for the North, 
disr ’ • C l ? 11Xec * s /°°l involves humiliation for Negro students and 
mivp/ 111 !? tlC l n a £ a * nst Negro teachers. Other Negroes prefer the 

thev h r °° S , at an Y cost > s i nce f° r them it is a matter of principle or 
/ e ieve that it is a means of improving race relations. 
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13. Trends and Problems for the Schools 

The major problem is, of course, that the educational facilities for 
Negroes in the South, particularly in many rural areas, are scandal¬ 
ously poor. But it is equally important to recognize that there are 
differences in the level of educational facilities offered Negroes and 
there is a definite trend upward. In spite of much discussion regard¬ 
ing the type of Negro education, its actual development has never 
followed any plan or theory. The main problem has always been not 
what sort but how much education the Negro should have and how 
much he gets. The truth is that any type of improved education for 
Negroes is healthful. 

There is an immense need for new school buildings for Negroes, 
particularly in rural districts but also in most Southern cities. There 
is also need for new equipment of all sorts, for consolidated schools 
and for school buses. 

A second most important condition for progress is to improve the 
standards of Negro teachers. Negro teachers need not only better 
training and higher salaries; they also need more security of tenure. 
The present drive to equalize salaries between white and Negro 
teachers, which is occurring in almost every Southern state, will un¬ 
doubtedly tend to raise standards as well as salaries. 

If the federal government undertakes further financial responsi¬ 
bility for education, it will be up against a difficult problem. How is 
it possible to aid without decreasing local responsibility? In our judg¬ 
ment, Northern philanthropy has probably had a certain demoraliz¬ 
ing influence on the South. The South has become accustomed to 
taking it for granted that not only rich people in the North but also 
poor church boards should send money south. Thus far, rich people 
in the South have been less inclined to give away their money for 
philanthropic purposes. For these moral reasons it is important, when 
the federal government steps in, that local financial responsibility be 
preserved as much as possible. The ideal solution would be that the 
federal government pay certain basic costs all over the country, such 
as original building costs and basic teachers’ salaries. It is, of course, 
of special importance that absence of discrimination be made a con¬ 
dition for aid. Otherwise the idea will become established that Negro 
education is the business of the federal government and less a concern 
of the state and the municipalities. In this sense there is a danger that 
the Negro people might become “the ward of the nation.” 

One emphasis of Negro education in the past has frequently been 
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TC is”"^ood' kI rdati0nS ° f the L Student to his community. 

forgotten With h,” m “ y bu f ° ne main P oi « has been 

~ • ,* “ — e P res cnt trends in Southern agriculture it is fairlv 

2^*“ ma 7 o£ children born in a cotton county today aie 

fore,Is primarnvnTnV" N ° rd ? ern and Southern cities. What, there- 
adantaMr m ^ edec *! s an educatlon v/ hich makes the Negro child 
all he nreHc 3nd m< ? Vable — tbe American culture at large. Above 
And he need^ri* ^ ^ ^P eciaIlzed > bu t to be changeable, “educable.” 

diTcult Sim. " tHan thC Whke Child ’ beCaUSe Ilfe wiU be -ore 

qu«r n Th h e il No S nh the If 1 NCgr ° SC f h0 ° ls are goin g to remain inade- 
and crude f °f ™ C ° mmUe , for man V decades to get untutored 
masses of 'k from th e South. These uneducated 

sodaPand Ncgr , oes wdl b e a heavy burden on the 

for Northern "° miC f ^orth. It is, therefore, an interest 

Program of ad V’ ” 0t °l Y f ° r the mi g rat °ry Negroes, that a 
Nefro mas! d! ^ ducatlon be instituted to teach the migrating 

of A “'‘“ n c “ ,,u " ■ nd al “’ f" h « 

14- The Press as an Organ for the Negro Protest 

hiff 'j blt< i P e ,°P* e in America are unaware of the Negro press’s 
and nZ Critidsm ° f them = of ^eir policies if domestic 

ness entefr s° D ? th *? r legal and P olitical practices; their busi- 

social customf rh elr churcbes ’ scbooIs > and other institutions; their 
else in whir A ^ °P lnio , ns and prejudices; and almost everything 

presemed O civiliz , ati ° n - W “ b and week out these arf 

press. dl£ Ne gr° people in their own press. It is a fighting 

newspff^ff Wer f l 55 Negro week 'y> semiweekly, or biweekly 

are ornf s 0 f ° f 1 ^“ "5 { ° T the genCral Nc g ro public; others 
Most nf fK reb S 10us denominations and labor organizations, 

calitv C ^ enera newspapers have a circulation limited to the lo- 

large rirr.iW-^ 3rC pi ! blisbed ' But ten to tw Sn*)fW e g ro papers have 
Negro Amt *° nS j Xtendin £ to whole re^ioh^^nd sometimes to all of 

reafhed i«^ nCa ‘^T n * 21 ? - the CIrcul ^^ of ' ™ 155 Negro papers 
’ 09,000. In addition, there ar^OBome 105 monthly, bimonthly, 

s fates”' ^ Ccns us, “Negro Ncws^p^T’ind Periodicals in thp United 

No. ^ k Washington: Government Printing Office, , 94 6), Negro Statistical bulletin 

Ubid ' • • * ^ 
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and quarterly magazines. 5 Two of these have national importance: 
The Crisis, published by the N.A.A.C.P., and Opportunity, pub¬ 
lished by the National Urban League. The former reaches over fifty 
thousand people. 

Practically all Negroes who can read are exposed to the influence 
of the Negro press at least some of the time. The subscribers to the 
Negro press are the most alert and articulate individuals who form 
Negro opinion. In addition, newspapers are passed from family to 
family, and they are sometimes read aloud in informal gatherings. 
They are available in barbershops, and sometimes in churches, lodges, 
and pool parlors. Their contents are passed by word of mouth among 
those who cannot read. Indirectly, therefore, this press influences a 
large proportion of the Negro population. 

15. Characteristics of the Negro Press 

Negro newspapers are similar to other American newspapers, par¬ 
ticularly those circulating among the lower classes. Many of the dif¬ 
ferences are exaggerations of common American traits, called forth 
by the caste situation. On broader political issues unconnected di¬ 
rectly with the Negro problem, Negro newspapers have the fullest 
range between radical and conservative. It is only on the Negro prob¬ 
lem that the press is “radical.” 

The Negro newspaper is typically an “additional paper.” More 
white papers than Negro papers are probably bought and read by 
Negroes, who read the local news and the local ads daily. The Negro 
papers, therefore, largely supplement the ordinary papers with Negro 
news and opinions. 

As the Negro newspaper is a weekly paper, as Negro news is not 
too plentiful because of the scarcity of agencies and reporters to com¬ 
municate it, and as much of the news is several days old when it 
appears in the weekly press, it is natural that editorials, columns, and 
other non-news items are given a proportionally larger space than in 
an ordinary daily newspaper, and that the news itself is more “edited.” 
This is true of all weeklies. In the Negro weekly it is further moti¬ 
vated by the strong propaganda purpose: the news is presented mainly 
to support the Negro protest. 

The Negro weekly is ordinarily a “sensational” paper. Sensational 
journalism is, however, not an un-American trait. The Negro press 
has merely adopted a technique from the white press with which it 

5 Florence Murray (editor). The Negro Handbook., 1946-1947. (New York: Cur¬ 
rent Books, A. A. Wyn, Publisher, 1947 ). p. 237. These figures arc from a 1943 
census report and refer to the period between July 1, 1942, and June 30, 1943. 
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in ° n ' T , he , moSt L sensational white newspapers are found 

and nuSfsh CS ; 3nd t , her£ the l ap P £al t0 the “«*«■ Negro editors 
tion P of b S er r°<i Seek t0 rCach 3 mass audience - Thus the explana- 
sensadL^l ^ P ?“ exaggerates the American pattern of 

nareJ?vi , ‘? urna l , .* m 1S> ? f course ’ that the Negro community, com- 

alism al h thC WhltC r° r l d T ’ 1S P redominan 'ly lower class. Sensation- 
aiism also occurs ,n the Negro press because it is an “additional” 

racf an rr pei \i lts ^ C , USe , for cxlsting is to select those items with a 
ordinal l nd t0 P a ^ th L Cm Up ”. as they are “played down” in the 
week rh W Ue prCSS ' In hammering the Negro protest week after 
tW f hC PrCSS 1S constant ly in danger of becoming boring. It must, 
miifOre, attempt , t0 “personalize” the news as much as possible. It 
must accentuate the human-interest angle and create a feeling that 
P J? eare fighting and that big things are happening. 

since M Space is - f deVOted t0 Crime - This might seem surprising, 
snace rr. e KT° eS nght y acc , use white newspapers of giving too much 
m XT e ^ r ° f? mc anc ^ to ° to a U other Negro activities. But 
cr - 6 e § r ° e t’ lke other l° we r-dass persons, want to read about 
the xu Urt bermore, the white papers write little about crimes in 
flcy a ;nc/\T 0 comm umty and about crimes committed by white persons 
new . n . c g r oes. The last item, particularly, is important to the Negro 
xt P Seekin ^ to c °mbat the white stereotype of “the criminal 
T lr V eS against Ne S roes by whites are always “played up” 
the rJu L y i ? chlI ?^ s ar , e > course, a specialty of the Negro press. In 

indivM er t dlreCtl ° n ,’. the Ne S ro P ress is bkely to treat as sensational, 
w i* f accomplishments of Negroes and public statements by 

news S ^ ° r against tJie caste s y stem * It also dramatizes the society 

ofTt? C S ° u det y * P a S e Negro newspaper is a direct copy of that 

^ ltC P £ ap ^ r * ls cer tainly no more exaggerated than the 
at-.LW °* , small-town American newspaper. Whites are 
xt C , y P ard y because of their belief in the inferiority of the 
of f XT Ut a so P artJ y because they are seldom aware of the existence 
ties Cgr0 Upper c ass> especially one so attentive to the social nice- 


tivifv S k Upper " and middle-class Negroes “overdo” their social ac- 
strel « eCa . USC „ t v e y are stru ggling for status as individuals. Negroes 
from ^ because w bites deny them social prestige. But apart 
selvae • 1S> 1 e £ roes > b^e other Americans, enjoy reading about them- 
e In Pl eas ant situations. The Negro paper gives almost every 

Negro 'o‘"'T„ t i n? t0 ,° bs " VC> on thc othcr hand - «•>« "*«” » P^ved up less in the 

an in thc white tabloids appealing to lower-class people. 
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upper- or middle-class Negro family a chance now and then to see 
one of the family displayed, with name and picture, at least as a 
member of a club, a church, a committee, a high school class, or as 
attending a tea, a dance, a bridge party, or a sports event. 

The sports columns record and exalt Negro performances. Even 
the comics usually have, in addition to their usual purpose, a race 
message to tell. The Negro newspapers do what the national press in 
every country does; they flatter the group and appeal to group pride 
even when admonishing; they help to make it feel self-confident and 
superior. 

16. Outlook for the Press 

The importance of the Negro press for the formation of Negro 
opinion, for the functioning of all other Negro institutions, for Negro 
leadership and concerted action, is enormous. The Negro press is an 
educational agency and a power agency. Together with the church 
and the school, it determines the direction of the process through 
which the Negroes are becoming more a part of American culture. 
The Negro press causes, on the one hand, an intense realization of 
American ideals on the part of the Negroes. On the other hand, it 
makes them realize to how small a degree white Americans live up 
to them. 

As the educational level of the Negro masses rises, as those masses 
become less dissimilar in culture to other Americans, as the isolation 
between the two groups increases under voluntary withdrawal on the 
part of the Negroes, as race consciousness and race solidarity are 
intensified, as the Negro protest is spread among the lower classes, 
the Negro press will continue to grow. With larger circulation, there 
will be increased possibilities of getting advertising. With increased 
income, the Negro press will be able to buy better equipment, to 
en g a g e better trained journalists, and to organize a better national 
news service. When the Negro press can produce a better product 
than now, it will sell more. Whether or not this forecast of an in¬ 
creasing circulation for Negro papers becomes true, the Negro press 
is of tremendous importance. It has rightly been characterized as “the 
greatest single power in the Negro race.” 7 

7 Edwin Mims, The Advancing South (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & 
Company, 1926), p. 268. 
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i* The N egro Community as an Unhealthy Form 

of an American Community 

of^ 1 "T th , e . Neg f° community has not been the primary object 
yu 3 we have touched upon various aspects of it. 

familw 3re . a num bcr of problems, however, such as those of the Negro 

to rhJl Cru ? c ’ insanit y> ancl cultural accomplishments which we need 
°*rk WUil in more detail. 

r> rp _ f I aIUC . P remise for this chapter comes from the American 

were was sett led by people who, for one reason or another, 

ODDortimV' 1S C TT W -i t ^ 1 COIK btions * n their homelands and sought new 

came f ltlCS ’ 1921 nation welcomed immigrants. They 

culturaf 0ni ever y v y here anc * brought with them their institutions and 

tion” 1 Patterns * ll was nat ural that the “melting pot,” “Americaniza- 

centrir 1 ’/ t0 US ^ a morc technical term, “assimilation”—became a 

out of, C r ent “J the American Creed. To make a unified nation 

cultural ‘‘r> Crei i- ni ,^ grou P s > the immigrants were to abandon their 
■kt peculiarities and to take on the cultural forms of America. 

practical mu beCn living here for ovcr three hundred years, and 
trv a k., ^j 3 e ancestors of present-day Negroes came to this coun- 
have n ' ^ ars a S°* ^ is probable that, on the average, Negroes 

the Brmlk ^u^ 103 ! 118 l° nger than any other immigrant group except 
ever t i The y s hould be well assimilated by now. Negroes, how- 
Meidra^f^k^ the Orientals and, to some extent, Indians and 

tnigrants^ 3VC n0t beCn aPowec * to as similate as have European im- 

man eg Tk mSti k Utl °^ ? re > nevert heless, similar to those of the white 
ciilia*ri*k> ^ l W ,^ tt e shuitanty to African institutions. Some pe¬ 
can be characterized as “exaggerations” of American traits. 
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In his allegiances the Negro is characteristically an American. He 
believes in the American Creed and in other ideals held by most 
Americans, such as getting ahead in the world, individualism, and 
the importance of education and wealth. For the most part he is not 
proud of those things in which he differs from the white American. 
Moreover, in practically all its differences, American Negro culture 
is not something independent of general American culture. It is a 
distorted development, or an unhealthy condition, of American cul¬ 
ture. The instability of the Negro family, the inadequacy of educa¬ 
tional facilities for Negroes, the emotionalism in the Negro church, 
the insufficiency and unwholesomeness of Negro recreational activity, 
the excess of Negro sociable organizations, the narrowness of interest 
of the average Negro, the provincialism of his political thinking, the 
high Negro crime rate, the cultivation of the arts to the neglect of 
other fields, superstition, personality difficulties, and other “charac¬ 
teristic traits are mainly forms of social ill-health, which, for the 
most part, are created by caste pressures. 

This can be said positively: it is to the advantage of American 
Negroes as individuals and as a group to become assimilated into 
American culture, to acquire the traits held in esteem by the dominant 
white Americans. We do not here imply that white American culture 
is higher than other cultures, but here, in America, American cul¬ 
ture is highest in the sense that holding to it is practical for any 
individual or group which is not strong enough to change it. 

2. The Negro Family 

The book by E. Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United 
States (1939), is such an excellent description and analysis of the 
American Negro family that it is necessary only to relate its conclu¬ 
sions to our context and refer the reader to it for details. 

The uniqueness of the Negro family is a product of slavery. Most 
slaveowners either did not care about the marital state of their slaves 
or were interested in seeing to it that they did not form strong marital 
bonds. Certain practices grew up in slavery which retain their in¬ 
fluence today in rural Southern areas: marriages sometimes occur by 
simple public declaration or with a ceremony conducted by a minister 
but without a marriage license. Coupled with this was the popular 
belief that divorce could occur by public declaration or simply by 
crossing state or county lines. At the close of the Civil War the slave 
states legalized existing common-law marriages and, with the disap¬ 
pearance of the master s interests and of forced sale, there was a great 
increase in family stability. But the starting point was so low that 
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S 0 the nh 7 , CaUght - Up - ISOla V° n ’ P° vert y> and ignorance were 
the obstacles to raising standards. 

thatThe £ tW ° ° Utstandin S typ“ of exceptions to the observation 

fWl T g i e Negr ° family 1S more disorganized than the white 

ft'" r 1 ° £ th / S ” UtH ’ es P ec,a!l y in isolated areas, there 
a large class of Negro families which is so like the ideal of the 

monogamous patriarchal Christian family that Frazier calls them 

class Ne PUnt f nS ' l Muth u m ° re S1 S niflcant is *e upper- and middle- 

kkl* V* tOWnS and cities - U PP cr ' and middle-class 
g oes probably have fewer extramarital relations and less divorce 

lower^7 Per "T- aSS whltes - 'They have reacted against the reputation of 

1 C Negroes and have not permitted themselves the marital 

laxness of some upper-class whites. 

erhap s the best index of family stability that is available is that 

, .g ltim acy For the United States as a whole, the figures indicate 

as m m u I? i1 4 ^ egrOCS ( n °nwhites) had about eight and a half times 
as much illegitimacy as whites. 1 

3re n ° na . t , i ° I !" widc statistics on divorce by race and the scat- 
statistics available are of limited significance because most Ne- 
gro couples who separate do so without divorce. Lodgers and “one- 
person families constituted about 10 per cent of the Negro population 
1940, whereas the corresponding figure for the white population was 
5 per cent. Broken families were 28 per cent of all Negro families, but 

tinn XT Cr CCnt ? mon £ white families, despite the greater concentra- 
frequent 3 Cgr ° eS * n rura l-farm areas where broken families are least 

In addition to the direct evidence of family disorganization, there 
fnnt S 7 eral other si g ns that Negroes have a larger share of the factors 
r ™ u tjpg to family disorganization. Lodgers, for example, are 
D 3 ls turbing factor in family life. In Northern urban areas 29 
_ Cent 0 t “ e Negro families reported lodgers in their homes in 

93 as compared to 10 per cent of the native white families. In South- 

Dc 7 a r, mcnt . of Commerce, Vital Statistics of the United States : 1944. Pt. II, 
(WacHir. ortality Data for the United States. Tabulated by Place of Residence. 

2 US g R° n: Gov r crnmcnt Printing Office, 1946) Tabic T, p. xvii. 
tion Pant V. reaU 0 Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States : 1940. Popula- 
Officc , \ S ' lZC ° family and Age of Head (Washington: Government Printing 
United c, , * P ‘ I22 ‘ an< ^ tinned States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth Census of the 
marv (Vj if- I94 °‘ Population. Vol. IV. Characteristics by Age. United States Sutn- 
“Us T t 1 Government Printing Office, 1943), Table 10. 
tion Pam v ,rCaU 'T' Census, Sixteenth Census of the United States: 1940. Popula- 

calculated ^rom T^b\ °^ ^ am ^‘ es (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), 
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ern urban areas the proportions were 20 per cent for Negroes and 11 
per cent for whites. Doubling up” of families in a single household 
is another factor contributing to family disorganization, and Negroes 
have more of it. Similarly, as we have noted, Negroes have more 
overcrowding and less homeownership. 

While the Negro masses undoubtedly have more of all those char¬ 
acteristics which define family disorganization in the traditional 
American sense, they have certain other cultural traits which tend to 
reduce the disorganizing effect of those characteristics. One is mar¬ 
riage for almost all, and a high rate of remarriage for divorcees and 

4 - common law marriage and illegitimacy 

are not seriously condemned within the Negro community—except 
among the upper classes—and they have, therefore, fewer disorganiz- 
mg effects on the individual. The Negro community also has the 
heakhy social custom of attaching no stigma to the illegitimate child 
f u j / rec Jy adopting illegitimate children and orphans into estab¬ 
lished families. A high value is placed on children generally, and 
t ose who mate outside of marriage do not usually prevent the com¬ 
ing of children. There are few unwanted children. 

The existence of these practices does not mean that the Negro com- 

mumty has no moral standards, even in the traditional American 

sense. Fast women,” philandering men, and “fly-by-night” affairs 

are condemned. In the rural South, the rule is that a person may 

cohabit with only one person during a given period; there is little 

promiscuity. But the important thing is that the Negro lower classes, 

especially in the rural South, have built up a type of family organiza- 

tion conducive to social health, even though the practices are outside 

t e American tradition. When the practices are brought into closer 

contact with white norms, as occurs when Negroes go to cities, they 

ten to reak down and to cause the demoralization of some indi¬ 
viduals. 


3. The Negro Church in the Negro Community 

Probably the chief function” of the Negro church has been to 
uoy up t e opes of its members in the face of adversity and to give 
em a sense of community. Negroes, more than whites, have had to 
p ace their hopes for a better life in religion. As a Negro poet puts 
K, Our churches are where we dip our tired bodies in cool springs 
or hope, where we retain our wholeness and humanity despite the 
blows of death from the Bosses . . .” 4 

The religious service in Negro churches is often characterized by 

4 Richard Wright, /2 Million Black. Voices (New York: Viking Press, 1941), p. 131. 
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of'thT N egro es ° h a v™ ^ “ T"? to ^ ^ordination 
and ascribfd it Cn 1 U P°", *<= fact o£ religious emotionalism 

Two things are • nima nature and even to “excessive sexuality.” 

In 7 e firsf nhee -TT' “ attem P tin S to « p lain emotionalism, 
noritv of K P beCn exa ggerated by the whites. A large mi- 

do nor h[ Negr ° CS do , not att end church and another large minority 

the emotion^lT^ 0 " 3 f Sr V n ^ church - Ne fi ro youth tend to avoid 
‘timbers”°of S' 1 * ° £ cburch and the same is true of the social 

ruraT south f a g es , and occupations. Even in the churches of the 
great 15 declining. The second point is that the 

the 1 e T^egro conversion to Christianity were periods when 

Negroes—and ^ ° ^ b °> d ° f whites too. 

South-hTv OWe J r ' C ! aSS whites in delated communities in the 
groes hat h the L se religious practices to a certain extent. Ne¬ 

ither evrl ^ ° Slng tbem ’ but not 50 ra Pl d ly as have whites. An- 
helpful in r b ° n be ^ em °tionalism in religion is more 

tion kmg the Ne gr° s rnind off his degradation and frustra- 

ciallv 6 ; r °Q C£ll u C T 1S freqncndy the only community center, espe- 
can fee? f? S ° ^ 15 ° wned the Negroes themselves and they 
in a c h,A u d ° Wh f they pleasc in ‘t- The school is often located 
meetings in th 'l™ 1 ? 1 S° udl - Lod S es and clubs frequently hold their 
problemc * e J : “ urc ^* Lectures and meetings for discussion of civic 

most often i? C |d dmg u P ol ‘ tical meetings in the North—are probably 
common> e in c J lurc f les * In fact, the Negro church is such a good 
belong- tn Y C t nter t ^ at u mi ght be said that anyone who does not 
muni^r. 3 Church in the rural South does not belong to the com- 

tobL t0 ^ N f? r ° communit y> the Negro church tends 

the one K C j r ° m , t ^ le w hi te church. The Negro preacher must, on 
mands it an , J P reac h race solidarity” because his congregation de¬ 
band h ^ fre< ^ uentl y because he believes in it too. On the other 

leaderchfr* 1 ^! n0t ? nly a focus caste P ressure > but his position of 
Neero nr e P ends u P on the monopoly given him by segregation, 
vote nr rC ? Cher ^ us ually support Negro business. Where Negroes 
their nnP CFS f rc 3 uent ty ta ^ e a st and and use their influence and 
connecting SV y in ^ Ne S ro votes. A minister who has a political 
the law f ^ ains ln P ovv cr since he can “fix” minor difficulties with 
trol ov<*r ° r r mC: • ? FS *V S con g re gation and he sometimes has con- 

munitv’ 3 tCW ,0bS> P°htical or otherwise. The church, as the com- 
take on S m p S - t ^ entra ^ public institution, seems to many Negroes to 
po ltical and other nonreligious functions quite naturally. 
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The Negro community is so poor and the number of Negro churches 
so large in relation to the number of churchgoers that the upkeep of 
the church is a financial drain. The Negro church is more expensive 
to the average Negro than the white man’s church is to him. Most 
Negroes are aware of this fact and are not happy over it. 

4. The Negro School and Negro Education 

Since the Civil War the proportion of Negro children attending 
school has gone up so rapidly that now it is not far behind the also 
increasing proportion of white children attending school. These fig¬ 
ures are deceptive, however, since the bulk of Negro children live in 
the South and education for Negroes in the South is inferior to that 
for whites. The main reason for the discrepancy still existing is that 

Negroes do not attend high school and college to the same extent as 
do whites. 

It is unnecessary to take up the Negro school in the North, since 
it hardly exists as a separate unit. The main reason why the average 
Negro gets an education inferior to the average white in the North 
is that poverty and disease keep him out of school more and force 
him to leave school at an earlier age. 

The situation in the South, however, is different. In the rural 
South the one-room schoolhouse for Negroes is fairly typical, with 
all the elementary grades taught by a single teacher in a single room. 
Negro schoolhouses may be far apart. School buses are generally 
provided for rural whites, but are rarely provided for Negroes. The 
Negro school in the rural South is kept open only about seven months 
a year, Negro children must work in the fields in planting and har¬ 
vesting seasons, and the white planters give the signal for the Negro 
school to close or to open. Another handicap is that Negro children 
must sometimes provide all their own books and other school sup¬ 
plies; white children get these things free. The content of the ele¬ 
mentary education in the rural South is almost unbelievably poor; a 
poorly trained and poorly paid Negro woman must control and teach 

a ^ r °] U j j., c . ^ ren ^ rom P oor and uncultured homes in an over¬ 
crowded, dilapidated, one-room schoolhouse where she must perform 

at least some of the janitorial and administrative duties. She is also 
subject to unusual outside pressure. 

There is a clear tendency to avoid civics and other social sciences 
in the Southern Negro public schools. In some places there are dif¬ 
ferent schoolbooks for Negroes and whites, especially in those fields 
that border on the social. Where white students are taught the Con¬ 
stitution and the structure of the governments, Negroes are given 
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self-contml chara f Ct " buildin g" b y which is meant courtesy, humility, 
-control, satisfaction with the poorer things of life, and all the 

Whit tir 3 ^ ?• “ g °°^ nig8Cr ” ^ ° £ ^e Southern whites! 

better rh • qU ,? * ty and q uantit y of education in the city schools is 

tenr lr k “ ^ C ° Untry Sch °° ,S ’ the sub i ects tau ght and their con- 
existed ab ° Ut c he S3me ' ¥‘ gh scbooIs for Negroes in the South have 
SI S % n u fi xT nt numbe r for on *y about thirty years and are still 
in the S ^ C f, public ’ Unior colle g c is practically nonexistent 
United s! U t h ' 76 Ne ? r ° lnstltutions o£ higher learning in the 
colleges dfk (i 944 _i 945 ) only 22 were public. Of the 54 private 
four tea Ia were church affiliated. There were, in addition, 12 

ma ]‘L , 1 ^chers colleges and 19 junior colleges and two-year nor- 

the rr.ll ° 0 S ' j E j Ven S ° me of these were privately supported. 5 Most of 
me colleges did not have the teachers and school facilities to provide 
an adequate education. 

5. Voluntary Associations 

A?" 103 has , an unusual number of social clubs, recreational or- 
cierir IO |£ S - °°£ cs > fraternities and sororities, civic improvement so- 
nro-w se . im P r ovement societies, occupational associations, and other 
g mzations which may be called “voluntary associations.” While 
i a 1S tT } Ue . °* Americans generally, Negroes seem to have an even 

it U r rC l- atl j e L Um ^ er assoc iations. This is the more striking when 
ea lz ^d that upper- and middle-class people usually belong to 

nr^off- S ° Cla V° n t S than do lower-class people. Thus, although they are 
sn • . ina ^ t y lower class, Negroes are more inclined to join as- 

eerar^" S A tJian - are whites; in this respect, again, Negroes are “exag- 
have a u l ? aenc . ans * Only a small number of the Negro associations 
the N S Z Clr Primaf y P ur P ose to protest against caste or to improve 
ter i6 Cgr ° COmmunit y * n some w ay, and these we studied in Chap- 

tr ^ to understand the reasons for the many associa- 

is hac* ^ ave a “sociable” or “expressive” function. The situation 

cauc^rlf ^ 3n unhealth y one: Negroes are active in associations be- 

lif_ r /y ar . e not allowed to be active in much of the other organized 
«te of American society. 

abour SeC ° nC * rea ^ on ls f ^ at Negroes seem to follow a pattern which is 
whit>» a £ en ^ rat i° n behind the general American pattern. Whereas in 
_ k nierica the lodges—with their secret rites and elaborate ritual 
8 ° 3n to become unpopular at least thirty years ago, the decline 

rent^^w c C % Murr f y ^ cdltor )» The Negro Handbook, 1946-1947 (New York: Cur- 
“ooks, Inc., A. A. Wyn, Publisher, 1947), pp. 139-143. 
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of Negro lodges occurred not because they became unpopular but 
because they failed to pay insurance premiums. The content of the 
meetings of the Negro sociable groups, even outside the old-fashioned 
lodges, also reveals the lag in their adaptation to modern American 
standards. The meetings are often heavily formalized, in the manner 
of white upper-class clubs of a generation or two ago. Strict rules of 
parliamentary procedure are followed in the “business” meetings; a 
complete set of officers is elected even if there are less than a dozen 
members in the entire club; in upper-class clubs formal dress is re¬ 
quired at certain meetings. 

Another reason why we regard the great number of Negro volun¬ 
tary associations as a sign of social ill-health is that they accomplish 
so little of what they set out to achieve. They collect money and hold 
dances or card parties for civic or race causes, yet frequently, because 
of the heavy expenses of the entertainment, the net proceeds are ex¬ 
tremely small in relation to the time involved. In addition, these 
clubs drain off a large part of the Negroes’ spare time. 

Aside from the above-mentioned differences between Negro and 
white associations they are much alike. Negro associations are appar¬ 
ently modeled after white associations, even if the white models are 
remnants of a past generation and so appear ludicrous to some white 
people today. 

The distinctive thing about Negro associations has been the death 
benefit and sickness insurance feature of some Negro lodges and 
benevolent societies. Although white lodges frequently had that too, 
it was much more developed among Negroes. The insurance fea¬ 
tures of many lodges elicit the only serious praise that has been 
bestowed upon Negro sociable organizations. 

Aside from the fact that all Negro groups are inevitably forced to 
be race conscious” and that most of them at least pretend to improve 
the position of the “race,” most associations become purely recrea¬ 
tional. To determine whether their recreational function deserves a 
high evaluation, we shall have to consider the general character of 
recreation and amusement in the Negro community. This we shall 
do in Section 8 of this chapter. 

6 . Peculiarities” of Negro Culture and Personality 

The increasing isolation between Negroes and whites has increased 
the mutual ignorance of the two groups. Because of their lack of in¬ 
timate contact with Negroes, whites create and maintain stereotypes 
about them. Most of the stereotypes have no basis in fact, but even 
those which are superficially true are not understood by whites. Even 
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that" emLtspectrTV 0 ** , U f nfriendly W N ^°es, whites observe 
some of T P tS , of . Ne S ro llfe are “different” or “peculiar,” and 

describe^ tW 5 ;~“ liar,tlcs . 77 whiteS ' Here we *^11 attempt to 

unusual oJ dTstmbfnT We'b ^ M whltes find ™°« 

2 that these g ’ ^ ba , start from our conclusion in Chapter 

are of tur^ ^ “ h*** 1 *« ^ 

traks < ^ 1S f^ Ctl K n, k Ve Sha1 . 1 sometimes be writing about Negro culture 
c and b r / r aPpHed to a11 Ne g r °“. This is, of course, incur! 

Pa erns amo N 7 gr ° es ‘ There is 3 div ersity °f behavior 

cietv N e ™ g Ne S roes > P erha P s ^ great as in white American so- 
rural Sonfh commumt ies range from the folk societies of isolated 
groups of Had area 4 /° hlghIy so P histicate d, wealthy, night-club 
we feel L r ^ Sha11 try 5° take account of ^ diversity, but 
average Npa re l^ stl ^ ec ^ jn writing of Negro culture traits because 
The fra*i- g k bebavi °*: differs from average white behavior. 
aggressivenJ - WhiteS P erha P s associate most with Negroes is 

criSe X?; u “ remarked aboUt whenever Negroes Commit 

rise ou’t of tha V r e “pla e ce ” The"!" 7 ’ “ d ^ 7 ^^ they try to 
minds of white, u* tei ? denc V ,s not only exaggerated in the 

Negroes 5 i but , whlt f s at the same time frequently speak of the 
partly becniK° CI e> * ubserv i ent > and dull. The tendency is exaggerated 
Newoes o h £ hlte news P a pers give relatively little news about 
racial sterenr™ Han , Cnme , n ^ ws > P artl y because of the traditional 
to Neernec tlF CS> an< ^i P art ^ because many whites do not attribute 
Excent f the u natU 1 r 1 a human reactions to insult and deprivation. 

cities thC SUllci \ cnminal y° uths found mainly in Northern 

the fart SCem t0 r n ° more aggressive than whites. In view of 

Negroe, e y are , s ? frequently discriminated against and insulted, 

able thnt " e , remarkabl .y passive and polite toward whites. It is prob- 
cially in th* ^ I ? on ^ nmin al Negroes are called “bumptious,” espe- 

zens. Somerim? 1 3re to g et their rights as citi- 

are then sum * a ° r ? beri ? whites unwittingly insult Negroes and 
may do i,nn| nSed 3t , tke vioIent reaction. In the North, too, Negroes 
to be free Jf easant things out of ignorance or because they are glad 

Next f S ° Uthern restrictions. 

n oticed bv V eSS ^ eneSS> P robab ty tb e most striking trait of Negroes 
is given LT ltes u ! S i Cmot ;°nality and spontaneous good humor. This 
ability tn e * 3 rP .and a low evaluation. On the one hand, the 
hand, lack if IS r t cco S niz ^d as desirable, but, on the other 
deprecated n selt -control and the tendency to act on impulse are 

ecause Negroes have no direct background in puritan- 
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ism, they have taken sex more as it comes, without all the encum¬ 
brances and inhibitions. The relative economic independence of the 
Negro woman allows her to mate more in the spirit of equality and 
mutual enjoyment and less out of a sense of duty or to get economic 
advantages. Because they have so little money to spend on enter¬ 
tainment, Negroes have learned to enjoy small and inexpensive things 
and to get as much pleasure as they can out of their free time. 

On the other hand, Negroes know that all the striving they may do 
cannot carry them very high anyway. They often feel “Oh, you might 
as well make the most of it”; “what the hell difference does it make?” 
In this spirit, life becomes cheap and crime not so bad. Thus both 
the lack of a strong cultural tradition and the caste-fostered trait of 
cynical bitterness combine to make the Negro less inhibited in a way 
which may be dangerous to his fellows. They also make him more 
lazy, less punctual, less careful, and generally less efficient as a func¬ 
tioning member of society. 

The good humor that is associated with the Negro’s emotionalism 
is frequently the outcome of fear of the white man in the South. The 
loud high-pitched laugh was evolved in slavery as a means of appeas¬ 
ing the master by debasing oneself before him and making him think 
that one was contented. Negroes still “put it on” before whites in the 
South for a similar purpose. 

In a similar manner, the Negro slave developed cleverness- in lan¬ 
guage. Like the Negro laugh,” he found that a clever remark amused 
the white man and often staved off punishment or brought rewards. 

The most important use of humor to the Negro . . .’ was in his per¬ 
sonal relations with his white master. The master says to a young slave, 
You scoundrel, you ate my turkey,” and the slave replies, “Yes, suh, 
Massa, you got less turkey but you sho’ got more nigger.” The slave lives 
to eat another turkey and the master has another entertaining story. 6 

Like the Negro’s cackling laugh and appeasing humor, his “dumb¬ 
ness has been developed as an accommodation to caste. In addition 
to t e real ignorance of the Negro community there is a good deal 
of pretended ignorance on the part of the Negro. To answer certain 
questions posed to them by white people in the South is a way of 
getting both themselves and their fellows in trouble. To volunteer 
information is often a sure way of being regarded as “uppity” by 

whites. In other cases Negroes may lie to whites in resentment of the 
caste system. 

Another trait attributed to the Negro and connected with emo- 

6 W. D. Weatherford and C. S. Johnson, Race Relations (Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1934), p. 284. 
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Uoiwhsm is a love of the gaudy, the bizarre, the ostentatious. The 

m f ° N S p : CPUta r n { °l cons P lcuous dis P Ia V is. of course, exaggerated; 
ost Negroes do not have the money to be ostentatious. White people 

Near gene / ahze about tbe Ne g>-o race from a single observation: a 
of ?^. raC i r dnVmg 3 g3udy > expensive car will cause thousands 
t t 1 f pe ? p e to remark about the ostentatiousness of Negroes. 

n Ne ^ ro J es are conservative in their dress and public be- 
S tu Cy av ? ld V thin g tha < ^ loud, gaudy, and cheap. They 

Dennll Tk ^ ° Id ' fashl0necl Patterns of some upper-class white 
people. Their clothes are most “respectable” and expensive; their 

homes are furnished in “good taste”; their social gatherings are costly 

D eonl? re T nia ' ThCy try t0 C ° Py the “ hi S hest ” standards of white 
people and yet get no recognition for doing so. 

• \ Ca , tin 1 f of chicken, possum, watermelon, corn pone, pork chops 

hint ° f c stereot yP e o£ the Negro, at least in the North. These 
t course, either common or delicate foods in the South 

w hes and Negroes, and there is no reason why their con- 
umption should be regarded as a “Negro trait.” 

1 • e e gros su P erst i t i° usnes s has been given much attention by 

«,irv CS 'i A r amon ?. white people, superstition among Negroes is a 
° an earlier period and as such is disappearing as Negroes 

e f m ° 7 rn American culture traits. Upper-class Negroes are 
whi “ fx T fr0m superstition and magical practices as upper-class 

T? d N ? gr ° y , OUth of the lower classes adhere to them only 
„ r „7 Jt ,s on ly m the rural areas of the South that these beliefs and 
pracuces have a strong hold on Negroes. 

o the Northern white man, although seldom to the Southern 
_ nite man, the speech of the Negro seems unusual. In fact, the 
egro dialect is an important cause of the Northern whites’ un¬ 
conscious assumption that Negroes are of a different biological type 
om them, !s not realized that the so-called “Negro dialect” is 
P y ,?. vamt i°n of the ordinary Southern accent that many North- 

£ SO We l - There is no biological basis for it. Negroes are as 
P e o pronouncing English words perfectly as whites are. 

7. Crime 

C ,T e has Periodically been the subject of serious debate in 
c . tatcs and, at least since 1890, has often been the object 

Drevan!>H 1C fk m 5 asuremciat * At all times the stereotyped notion has 

Ltu hat Ne S roes have a criminal tendency, which manifests 

ser * n f CtS ran £ in £ a11 tke way from petty thievery by household 
servants to razor-slashing homicide. 
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Statistics on Negro crime have not only all the weaknesses of crime 
statistics generally—such as incomplete and inaccurate reporting, 
variations between states as to definition and classification of crimes, 
changes in policy—but also special weaknesses due to the caste situa¬ 
tion and to certain characteristics of the Negro population. Breaking 
the law is widespread in America, but only a small proportion of the 
population is arrested, convicted, and sent to prison. Only when 
official action is taken are there statistics. Some major crimes (such 
as violation of the Sherman Antitrust Act and avoidance of tax pay¬ 
ments) are committed in the ordinary course of conducting a busi¬ 
ness; others (such as fraud and racketeering) are committed fre¬ 
quently and often go unpunished. It happens that Negroes are seldom 
in a position to commit these white-collar crimes; they commit those 
crimes which much more frequently result in apprehension and pun¬ 
ishment. This is a chief source of error when attempting to compare 
statistics on Negro and white crimes. 

In the South, inequality of justice seems to be the most important 
factor in making the statistics on Negro and white crime not com¬ 
parable. Negroes are more likely to be arrested than are whites, more 
likely to be indicted after arrest, more likely to be convicted in court 
and punished more heavily. Some white criminals have made use 
of the popular belief that Negroes are inherently criminal, and by 
blackening their faces when committing crimes have diverted suspi¬ 
cion onto Negroes. Some of the crimes in the South usually can be 
committed only by Negroes; for example, the violation of the segre¬ 
gation laws. Again, when white lawyers, installment collectors, in¬ 
surance agents, plantation owners, and others cheat Negroes, they 
are never regarded as criminals. 

A third cause of distortion of the Negro’s crime record is his pov¬ 
erty: he cannot bribe the policeman to let him off for a petty offense; 
he cannot have a competent lawyer to defend him in court; he usually 
cannot pay fines and must then serve a prison sentence. The Negro’s 
ignorance acts in a similar fashion: he does not know his legal rights 
and he does not know how to present his case; he lacks influential 
connections. In the North the fact that an unusually large proportion 
of Negroes are in the age group 15-40, which is the age group to 
which most criminals belong, operates to make the Negro crime rate, 
based on total population figures, deceptively high. Negro concentra¬ 
tion in the cities in the North, where the crime rate is higher than in 
rural areas, acts in the same manner. 

In general, our attitude toward crime statistics must be that they 
do not provide a fair index of Negro crime. Even if they did, a higher 
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ployees in the South. This custom operates to raise the Negro’s crimi¬ 
nal record in two ways: First, it has developed in the Negro a dis¬ 
respect for the property of others. This feeling is strengthened by the 
fact that Negroes know their white employers are exploiting them. 
The second way in which this Southern custom gets the Negro in 
trouble is when he moves north. In the North any type of taking of 
property without express permission is regarded as stealing and it may 
sometimes lead to arrest: Negro servant women in the North have 
a bad reputation for petty pilfering, and this adds to bad interracial 
feeling. 

Much more deeply based in the caste situation than this custom 
is the Negro’s hatred of whites. A good many crimes of Negroes 
against whites are motivated by revenge for discriminatory or insult¬ 
ing treatment. Caste, especially when it causes legal injustice and in¬ 
security of life and property, prevents the Negro from identifying 
himself with society and the law. Because the white man regards him 
as apart from society, it is natural for a Negro to regard himself as 
apart. The Negro community tends to be sympathetic toward an in¬ 
dividual Negro who commits a crime against whites, since he is only 
expressing a hostility which is generally felt. The slavery tradition 
and the caste situation are reflected also in the low regard for human 
life that characterizes lower-class Southerners generally, and especially 
Negroes. The fact that the law is arbitrary in the South further de¬ 
preciates the value of a Negro’s life and property. 

Certain traits, present everywhere, but more developed in the 
Negro as a consequence of his slavery background and his subordi¬ 
nate caste status, also have been conducive to a high Negro crime 
rate. Sexual looseness, weak family bonds, and poverty have made 
prostitution more common among Negro women than among white 
women. Carelessness and idleness have caused the Negro to be the 

source of a disproportionate number of accidental crimes and of 
vagrancy. 

Social disorganization is generally high among Southern Negroes, 
but disorganization reaches its extreme when Negroes migrate to 
cities and to the North. The controls of the rural community are re¬ 
moved, and the ignorant Negro does not know how to adjust to a 
new type of life. Negroes are especially prone to take over the crimi¬ 
nal patterns of the urban slums, since they have difficulty in getting 
regular and decent jobs. More Negro mothers than white mothers 
have to work for a living and so do not have time to take care of their 
children properly. Negro children, more than white children, are 
forced to engage in street trades where they easily pick up the arts 
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Besides swimming, hunting, and fishing, a considerable amount of 
time is spent in loafing, talking, boasting, telling tall stories, singing. 
One of the chief amusements in rural areas is “going to town,” which 
may be to the nearest town, to the general store, or to the “ice-cream 
parlor.” For the older women church activity is usually the only form 
of recreation. Limited use is made of radios, phonographs, and 
movies; what there is tends to break down the isolation of these com¬ 
munities. 

The informal gatherings to talk, joke, and meet one’s friends are 
carried over from the rural areas to the city. There the barbershop, 
the street corner, and the poolroom become the gathering places for 
the lower-class men and boys. The atmosphere is much less whole¬ 
some and innocent than that which surrounds the same sort of loafing 
and talking in the country. Y.M.C.A.’s, settlement houses, city play¬ 
grounds, and athletic clubs in the North do provide organized and 
wholesome recreation, although not enough of it. 

Negro people in the city, even of the respectable middle class, spend 
much of their time on the streets, partly because of the crowdedness 
and unattractiveness of their homes. There is also much casual visit¬ 
ing back and forth in the respectable lower- and middle-class com¬ 
munity, especially among the women. 

Urban Negroes find most of their amusement and recreation in 
the social clubs, athletic clubs, churches and lodges. In the large 
Northern (but not the Southern) cities, movies, theaters, concert 
halls, night clubs, and restaurants are generally available to Negroes 
(if they can afford them), but there is always the possibility of insult 
or unpleasantness, and no Negro section, even in New York or Chi¬ 
cago, can support a complete set of recreational facilities. The volun¬ 
tary organizations, therefore, continue to be a chief source of Negro 
recreational life. 

Most Negroes do not follow the usual American pattern of taking 
a vacation. The great majority of them are too poor. The upper 
classes, who can afford to, are usually barred from those vacation 
resorts which meet their standards, and there are only a few Negro 
resorts. 

One of the most wholesome aspects of Negro recreation and 
amusement is that it is not a separate part of their lives but is well 
integrated into the daily routine. Part of this seems to be that Ne¬ 
groes, having little time free from hard work, devised relaxing ac¬ 
companiments to their work. Part of the reason for this is that so 
many of the usual recreational forms were denied them that they 
learned to enjoy the everyday things they did. 
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ited roles, such as Lena Horne has portrayed. Negro jazz band leaders 
are among the most popular—Louis Armstrong, Count Basie, Cab 
Calloway, Duke Ellington, Fletcher Henderson, Jimmie Lunceford, 
King Oliver, and Fats Waller. Negroes have contributed such popu¬ 
lar musical forms as ragtime, jazz, the blues, swing, and boogie- 
woogie. 

Negroes have been greatly hampered in more serious music, but 
Dean Dixon has emerged as a symphony orchestra conductor. Ne¬ 
groes have achieved moderate success in composing serious music 
(for example, William Grant Still) and much greater success in 
composing lighter music (for example, Will Marion Cook, Duke 
Ellington, James Reese Europe, W. C. Handy, and Rosamund John- 
son). There have been a few front-rank American Negro painters 
and sculptors: (Richmond Barthe, Aaron Douglas, Augusta Savage, 
Henry O. Tanner). In literature, Negroes have made outstanding 
achievements. The names of Countee Cullen, Langston Hughes, 
Claude McKay, Sterling Brown, Frank Yerby, Willard Modey, and 
Richard Wright (and, in the past, Paul Laurence Dunbar and James 
Weldon Johnson) are well known to the white reading public, and 
there are at least a score of other Negro writers of equal merit but 
litde known to the white reading public. 

Until recently, the puritanical spirit has been a powerful influence 
on entertainment and the arts in America. To a large degree, white 
Americans have considered it somewhat immoral to be an entertainer, 
and white American men have considered it beneath their dignity 
to cultivate artists. Since whites stereotype Negroes as immoral, they 
have been willing to let Negroes entertain them. They could enjoy 
the bawdy and frivolous songs, dances, and jokes without “sinning.” 

Negroes, on their side, have developed entertainment and the arts 
because they were relatively free of puritanical traditions and because 
they were offered relatively attractive economic opportunities. They 
have been so successful at this that they have taken over the whites’ 
raise racial belief that Negroes are innately superior in emotional 
expression. This has, however, helped to provide a tradition of suc¬ 
cess which has spurred them on. Further, novels, poetry, songs, even 
pamting and sculpture, have proved excellent means for expressing 
the Negro protest. Even the spirituals often have these themes, some¬ 
times under the guise of religious words to avoid censure from the 
whites ( Didn t my Lord deliver Daniel, and why not every man?” 
“Let My People Go”). 

Whatever the reason for the success of Negroes in the fields of en¬ 
tertainment and the arts, the success has had predominantly bene- 
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CHAPTER XIX 


America at the 


Crossroads 


i. The Problem 

All through this inquiry we have pointed out that what is impor- 

t3I j t Y* 1 i ^ e ^ ro P r °blem is what is in the minds of white people, 
and that changes for good or evil in the Negro problem depend pri- 

manly on changes in people’s beliefs and values. We have also seen 
that there is a great struggle in white people’s minds—the struggle 
between the democratic ideals of equality in the American Creed and 
the obvious lack of equality in the treatment of the American Negro. 
This struggle we have called “an American dilemma.” It has been 
going on since Revolutionary times; steadily, although with long 
periods when no gains were made and there were actually losses, the 
ideals of the American Creed have been winning out. Parallel with 
this internal struggle in the white man’s mind has grown the Negro 
demand for equal treatment and integration into the nation. 

In this postwar era filled with grave and complicated problems, 
both domestic and international, America is at the crossroads. The 
decisions she makes in regard to strengthening democracy, particu¬ 
larly in regard to the colored peoples within her borders, will be of 
far-reaching importance. 

2. Summary of the Negro’s Position in the North 

Since the Civil War, Negroes in the North have enjoyed full equal¬ 
ity in political matters and, due to their concentration in a few large 
cities, they have recently been able to exert some political power 
especially in regard to their own needs. Negroes also have full equal- 
lty before the law. On the whole, public services have been granted 
to Negroes as to other citizens in similar circumstances. 
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failed in one of the basic ideals of the American Creed—to allow each 
individual, regardless of race, creed, or color, the opportunity to raise 
himself as far as he is able. 

3. In the South 

The Negro’s position reached its lowest level in the South around 
1900. Since then it has been rising steadily. The increasing industriali¬ 
zation and urbanization of the South, rising educational and cultural 
standards among both Negroes and whites, and disapproval of the 
South s attitudes toward the Negroes on the part of the rest of the 
country are all factors in this rise. 

In the field of social relations we traced a slow but visible decrease 
of discrimination in the South during recent decades up to the out¬ 
break of World War II. The racial etiquette has been weakening, 
even if ever so little. White people are beginning to recognize distinc¬ 
tions in education and class within the Negro community and are be- 
commg prepared to treat Negroes somewhat differently according to 
their individual worth. The “no social equality” theory is not quite so 
ngi as in earlier generations. The entire Jim Crow apparatus is 
maintained, but its motivation is no longer so unquestioned. South¬ 
ern liberals have been demanding with increasing courage and deter¬ 
mination that the “separate but equal” doctrine should be followed 
out in its equality” aspect as well as in its “separateness” aspect. 

The separation of the two groups in the South is, meanwhile, be¬ 
coming more and more perfected. There seems to be a growing men¬ 
tal isolation between whites and Negroes. Behind this potentially 
dangerous development is not only the exclusionist policy of the 
whites but also the sullen dissatisfaction and bitter race pride of the 

In the administration of jusdce there was a definite improvement, 
even if Negroes were still far from enjoying equality before the law. 

u hc u P °xT 1Ca sphere > the South continued up to the war to disfran- 
chise the Negro contrary to the clear precept of the American Creed 

and the Constitution. The masses of whites also have been kept from 
political participation. Real issues are kept out of politics and there is 
a great amount of corruption. But these things prove increasingly dif¬ 
ficult to keep up. In the enjoyment of public services the Negro has 
been discriminated against severely in the South in blunt repudiation 
ot the Constitution and the state laws. But even in this sphere there 
has been a slow improvement of his status. 

While in all these spheres the trends at the outbreak of the war 
were definitely in the direction of a rise in the status of the Negro, 
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growth of a two-party system; (3) end of a distinction between the 
South and the rest of the nation in federal politics. 

On the other hand, there has been a sharp increase in antagonism 
and violence toward the Negroes manifested in lynchings, beatings, 
and killings of Negroes by sheriffs; agitation against veterans and 
sometimes ^refusal to grant them GI rights; the raising of the “white 

supremacy” demand in political campaigns; and a flood of apologetic 
literature from the South. 

The truth is that the South is at present under terrific pressure to 
change her ways and, since her ways are bound up in all respects with 
t e egro problem, her attitudes toward the Negro are undergoing 
drastic changes. The pressures include the South’s own needs for in¬ 
creased industrialization and economic efficiency, for more and better 
education, for incorporation into the rest of the nation both economi¬ 
cally and culturally rather than remaining a backward region, and 
the general American need for vitalizing democracy, both at home 
and abroad, and for increasing the security of her citizens. Therefore, 
in so tar and as quickly as the South succeeds in bringing her stand¬ 
ards up to the rest of the nation’s, to that extent will she succeed in 
solving the Negro problem in terms of the American Creed. Con¬ 
trary to the opinion usually expressed by Southerners, disapproval on 
the part of the rest of the nation forces the South to conform more to 
Northern standards. 1 The more the North cleans its own house and 
the higher it raises its own standards of equality in regard to the Ne¬ 
gro the clearer will its conscience be, the more indignant it can then 

be with the South, and the quicker will the South conform to the 
American Creed. 

It is much easier now to make the South change than it used to be. 

,,° r r ° K ne <. thlt ! s ’ leadin g Southerners themselves now publicly state 

. ? 5 Cl T ge - As Federal J ud g e J- Wades Waring 

SC t’ S c d T ~ S 747 decision outlawing the white pri- 

1? f ° r P r ° lna to rc ' oin the Union. It is time to 
mnd, r P 7 th th e offier Stat ? and to ado P t the American way of 
° A iTr 5 - F ° r a , n0t £ her thin g> die popular theory behind 

NO Thc ll ^KlLT 0r , 'uTm' ° £ *" “ 5hown in • '<*'»' incident in Ahoskie, 

• " Zl XT K,wams c,ub hc,d a drawing, offering a Cadillac as the winninz 
prize. When a Negro won, the club refused to award him the car, gave him back thf 

drew °th hlS u W C r kCt> 3 drawin ^ A y° u *g ^ger from the North who 

drew the tickets was the first to protest, refusing to make the second drawing. The 

Kiwanis club attempted to suppress the whole incident (thereby revealing a guilty 

col^t^nd^h DCW r S ° f , lt J Cakcd ° Ut * Pr ° tCStS ^mediately from aH ovef the 

country and the national Kiwanis organization ordered the local group to make 

r^rrr n ? ^ w 7 h 7 aiiy did - in *" thc public, ty , 

the heads of the Ahosk.e Kiwanis den.ed having any prejudice against Negroes. 
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white P people had foTthek defense 1 " ^ S ° Uth *1“ S enerati °ns ago, 
endorsed by the church and t i l cons,stent and respectable theory, 
and periodicals, and expounded bv f‘ er l Ces ’J mmcd ln learned books 
Capitol at Washington P The M PC , V * S ° Uth j great salesmen in the 
ferent species Tf S Neg f° V s re S arded as a completely dif- 
much less endowed with^nteu" CV ? 0ped ’. “childlike," amoral, and 

he was meant by L Sea "or! h " Capacitle % than the white man; 

“Place” he was toleTable and there he { T Ver; “ kept in his 

«y” was unthinkable as ir im als0 happy; “social equal- 

stroy the white race and AnXs!^ lnter . marria g e which would de- 
remained until a couple nf^d n°" Clvdl ^ atl0n - Most of this theory 

stroyed for upperXs an d J ^ ag °' , BuC now it » almost de- 

lower-class and uneducated n P eo p|e- Its maintenance among 

significant that today even rh!° P ? meetS incr easing difficulties. It is 
tion frequendy describes his m , WhltC ™ an . who defends discrimina- 
“irrational.” The popular^ LuT™ “ pre udice ” and that it is 

no longer intellectual 'rLSe^Thk Z? T" '"A™™* are 
man nearly as pathetic as hU M- * • . m ^ es the prejudiced white 

more susceptible to change. gr ° V1Ctlm * a so makes his attitudes 

4 * The Need for Domestic Unity 

Somh m i7proofthafthe h Negm “‘“if 011 m botb North and 

And it is true that the whde P b em la wcl1 on lts way to solution, 
about the Negroes or the N> ^ “ 0t been /° consciously disturbed 
long time. Th ere areU a T”/ s ? successful in their protest for a 
of individuals holding ° £ whlte 1 or gamzations and thousands 

racial meetings mak"L nr r”, 0115 °n the problem ’ hanging inter- 

many ways frying to 8 n^nm, ^ Con S re . ss ’ writing books, and in 

groups. At thcsame time th lS bettCr re ' atlons between the two 
great success, through th^e^^ 5 are pressing their needs, with 
through their press and iK g° vernmcnt , local, state and national; 
this activity, however ^ Wh i“ prCSS ’' and . through the courts. All 
Prejudice and discard ^ X a tmy portion of the deeply rooted 
does not move fast ^ 1 °^ d °f n °! reach enou g h people; it 

cans are not sharL fullf ^ “1 T^a “ M ,000,000 Ameri- 

cvery American No ™ V** tiie n ^ ts anc * privileges guaranteed to 
stand to have SUC ^° sX ?^ 3 crucial ™ment in its history can 
sccond<kss place F,n^ n ntml P° rtl ° n ° f its citizenr y legated to a 
is filled with the same <£,/ 1S ^ ^ rue . wllcn the subordinate group 

tial portion of its members hT ^ dom i nant £ rou P> when a substan- 

embers have risen educationally and culturally to 
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the standards of the dominant group, and when the rest are striving 
to raise their standards. Continual frustration is bound to make the 
subordinate group bitter, cynical, and eventually, disaffected. At the 
same time, since the dominant group’s strongest ideals and traditions 
support equality, that group is bound to suffer from a guilty con¬ 
science and a weakening of morale. 

America, in common with other mature, industrialized nations, is 
facing a series of problems that arise from the complexity, competi- 
Uveness, and urban character of her culture. One aspect of this, of 
which almost all Americans are well aware, is economic—there is a 
need to cushion a competitive system so that the weak or unfortunate 
need not suffer. Toward this end Americans have made much prog¬ 
ress and have plans for more. Disregarding the moral problem, 
which we have already mentioned, it is obvious that a nation cannot 
afford such luxuries as social security, aid to its dependents, and relief 
grants, much less have a high general standard of living, if it is going 
to dispense with the full productive capacity of io per cent of its citi- 
zens If, furthermore, Negroes are not allowed to rise economically to 
the full extent of their individual abilities, most of them will be in the 
dependent category during economic crises. This means that a dis¬ 
proportionately large share of relief will be spent on this portion of 
the population through no fault of their own—a highly inefficient 
and wasteful process and one bound to cause friction and hatred. 

4 i . . . . ^ thcit of integrating its citi- 

zens into its social and political life. The immense geographical 

spread of our country, the concentration of a large proportion of our 
population in large impersonal cities, and the highly specialized and 
increasingly centralized nature of our governments and our indus¬ 
tries have resulted in people’s feeling that they are no longer an im¬ 
portant part of our government or of the businesses they work for, 
and hence in indifference toward government and business. Low 
productivity, poor quality work, labor strife, and corrupt and ineffi- 
cient government are some of the many problems that result. A third 
result of both economic insecurity and inability to cope with the size 

and complexity of government and industry is a feeling of isolation, 
of insecurity, and of frustration. 

It is in this situation of fear, bewilderment, and insecurity that in¬ 
ternal disunity can arise. Instead of blaming the real causes, the white 
majority may put the blame for their difficulties on groups from 
whom they have traditionally been separated. This is all the easier if 
there are leaders who, for their own selfish reasons, encourage such 
splits. Such leaders can rise easily in a free democracy and only an 
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leaderrMuch^Euro 1126111 !- C3n Ch L°° Se between these and honest 
lack of progress and « P /“"‘T S1 ° WS us the ‘nternal quarreling, 
sizable ’ d general weakness that can result from having a 

,i_ji_jJ.. j|_ rs also rii the nation or not treated as 

tlto Negroes am not he™ \ m P° naace in A — to remember that 
are the grounThar ^ u X m,a ° nty gr ° Up; whlle > at P^sent, they 
that if America ah*" 1 ?” greatest deprivations, it is conceivable 
within the nation on n ^° n T* pr T ciple of integrating minorities 
which a third nf k * ^ ° f equa Ity ’ a situation might result in 

need onlfkl t tWa at, ° n from We 

develonment r, " Nazi penod ln Germany to see how fast such a 
uevetopment can proceed once it is started. 

American CreeThT ^ co " sci ' nce toward his violations of the 
of bla^ng h e n- g3 f “ ^ N , egr ° may make easier the process 
easier to bfame th • for P ers ? nal ‘“security feelings. It is always 
other hand T' he . VlcUm of °ne s evil deeds than one’s self. If, on the 

not only the IS " gHtS * n >“ st,ces done the Negro, she will gain 
ative an A P j Ul - stren gth that comes from unity but also the ere- 

abletornnf r h dUCtlVe L ValueS that a satisfie d minority group will be 
America’s nhen^ l ° natl °n- There is no doubt that a large part of 
to the higlfmTTT growth r and success ‘n the past has been due 

ing of evervbodv’ 6 that , COmes fro L rn a sense of righteousness, the feel- 
great fr,,!t yb dy r workln g together toward a common goal, and the 

pmblem s t 0 e m ca°n d° PPOr L Un,ty - ^ today we fa “ new® and serious 
a moral guide and f ?i° bet ‘ er '° Iook to the American Creed for 
the nation. d d f ° ° W ° Ur tradlt,onal P a ‘h of seeking unity within 

5 he Effect of the Negro Problem on International Relations 

hopT7o n dn°E nal affairS t0day arC infused and bewildering. All we 
lem in Am P °‘j ‘ ° Ut several ways in which the Negro prob- 

tcTofthe Torid. 3 £Ct effCCt Up ° n AmenCa ’ S relations to the 

for'betterTr C f ° nfusion “ startlingly clear. America is now, 

shares this endr Worse ’ a " d despite her wishes, a world power. She 
for world l£J °U- Wl ^ R L USSia ’ and she 1S a competitor with Russia 
a m^ss ore s / r P * Furtherm L °^ in da y of movies, radio, and 
in America k 17 ? atl ° n m the worId 1S aware of what is going on 
mem of£ N *P***™U a * her white ones. America’s tfeat- 

world. Cgr ° 1S fapidly becomin S known throughout the entire 

or a century America has stood to all the world as the most demo- 
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cratic nation, one to be admired and followed. When the late Wen¬ 
dell Willkie returned from his “One World” trip he reported that 
“America has a reservoir of good will” upon which to draw. Un¬ 
doubtedly the war-torn nations of Europe desire to follow democratic 
ways. While they need our economic aid, they, like most people who 
have to accept help and are thereby indebted, do not love us for that. 
They love us because we have stood as the nation in which men were 
free, free to speak, think, and worship as they pleased and to rise eco¬ 
nomically according to their own efforts, unhandicapped by class or 
caste barriers. This is our strongest appeal against the Russians and 
one which we need to propagandize. The American Creed must, 
however, be lived up to if other nations are to believe what we say, 
and lived up to in regard to the Negroes as well as other groups. 
Europeans, after their recent experiences, well realize that failure to 
extend equality to one group may mean failure later to extend it to 
other groups. 

Our handling of the Negro problem has much more effect on Asia 
and Africa than it does on Europe, however. Most of the inhabitants 
of these continents are colored (in appearance if not in race). Hatred 
of “white” people is intense in Asia and Africa, not only because the 
whites have set themselves up as racially superior but also because the 
whites are seen as conquerors and as tyrants. Hatred against whites is 
identified with the struggle for national freedom. The colored peo¬ 
ples of the world have always had divided feelings about America; 
they have admired our treatment of the Philippine Islands, our atti¬ 
tude after the Boxer Rebellion in China, our lack of imperialistic 
aims, and our democratic government at home. At the same time 
they have resented deeply our treatment of the Negroes and our the¬ 
ories of the racial inferiority of darker peoples. 

Until recently, what the colored peoples thought of us did not 
make much difference. Now it has become of crucial importance to 
us. Whatever Russia s faults may be, she has no color prejudice. 
Again and again she has demonstrated that she does not regard col¬ 
ored people as inferior, that she respects their culture. Laws against 
discrimination or the manifestation of prejudice are strictly enforced. 
To the colored peoples of the world, suffering under the double yoke 
of prejudice and colonial exploitation from white people, this attitude 
of Russia s has strong appeal. It is doubtful, however, if it is as ap¬ 
pealing as the promise of real democracy America can hold out—pro¬ 
vided we can hold out also the promise of equality to the individual 
regardless of color. 

Much of the future lies in Asia and Africa. These are new nations, 
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tZ P rLt r at£St gr T th ahead o£ them - The white peo- 
asa result T reduce their d “th rate a century ago and, 

are now . p ^ ne " ced a tremendous increase in population. They 

terinTI’ r i0 d of OV 7 y and ^widespread use of birth control, en 

PopuktLn Ts sf-11 P ° PUla ' 10 " deClmC ( except Russians, whose 
population is still growing). The colored peoples, especially the Asi- 

• XSf d £ , Ven lar f r t SC p ° p “> a tL,’adjust n'ow enter- 
tions m P i° r 3 dec inin i? death rate. We can expect their popula- 

birth control 3 " d T a J 0nsiderable t; me yet before diey begin to use 

up theTr ^nd ,T d f y 'l M0re0 u Ver ’ S1 J!“ they are i ust beginning to build 
menr an d J u'j P an , ts > tbe y will have the advantage of new equip¬ 
ts ?„ n T S 3 , nd r 11 b , e industrial competitors of the United 
die r hn" *" r S ’ lhe , C °, l0red peoples of *e world, because of 

ment u P °r lat,0n \ and * e newness of their Productive equip- 
ment will be factors to be reckoned with in the next century. 

friendlv te°rm ° Wa advanta S e both now and for the future to live on 

Sonsest ern S* T ° f ^ WOrld - At the m °mcnt we are the 

own fhe ^ Conoi " lcal [y> the most advanced technologically, and we 

to live at omic . bomb. But these are temporary advantages. If we are 
colored iv m thC W u r d s ^" d peace may mean having these great 

“ot bv forcTr d ° Ur all , leS) ’ We c Wdl h3Ve t0 Wi " them by ideas and 
idealsof fr, J oday ’ j s alw ays, the ideals of the American Creed, the 

n build n f I e rH and CqUa ity > if Hwd up to - are our strongest mo Is 
n Duiiding the international future. 
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TWELVE SOUTHERNERS: I'll Take My Stand: The 
South and the Agrarian Tradition. Introduction by 
Louis D. Rubin, Jr.; Biographical Essays by Virginia 
Rock TB/1072 

A. F. TYLER: Freedom's Ferment: Phases of American 
Social History from the Revolution to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War. Illus . TB/1074 

GLYNDON G. VAN DEUSEN: The Jacksonian Era, 
1828-1848.+ Illus . TB/3028 

WALTER E. WEYL: The New Democracy: An Essay on 
Certain Political and Economic Tendencies in the 
United States .♦ Introduction by Charles Forcey 

TB/3042 

LOUIS B. WRIGHT: The Cultural Life of the American 
Colonies, 1607-1763.+ Illus. TB/3005 

LOUIS B. WRIGHT: Culture on the Moving Frontier 

TB/1053 


Anthropology & Sociology 

BERNARD BERELSON, Ed.: The Behavioral Sciences 
To< * a y TB/1127 

JOSEPH B. CASAGRANDE, Ed.: In the Company of 
Man: 20 Portraits of Anthropological Informants. 
Illus. TB/3047 

W. E. LE GROS CLARK: The Antecedents of Man: An 
Introduction to the Evolution of the Primates. 0 Illus. 
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ALLISON DAVIS & JOHN DOLLARD: Children of 
Bondage: The Personality Development of Negro 
Youth in the Urban South** TB/3049 

ST. CLAIR DRAKE & HORACE R. CAYTON: Black 
Metropolis: A Study of Negro Life in a Northern 
City. Introduction by Everett C. Hughes. Tables , 
maps, charts and graphs Volume I TB/1086 

Volume II TB/1087 

CORA DU BOIS: The People of Alor. New Preface by 
the author. Illus. Volume I TB/1042 

Volume II TB/1043 

LEON FESTINCER, HENRY VV. RIECKEN & STANLEY 
SCHACHTER: When Prophecy Fails: A Social and 
Psychological Account of a Modern Group that Pre¬ 
dicted the Destruction of the World** TB/1132 

RAYMOND FIRTH, Ed.: Man and Culture: An Evalua¬ 
tion of the Work of Bronislaw Malinowski** 0 

TB/1133 

L. S. B. LEAKEY: Adam's Ancestors: The Evolution of 
Man and his Culture. Illus. TB/1019 

KURT LEWIN: Field Theory in Social Science: Selected 
Theoretical Papers.** Edited with a Foreword by 
Dorwin Cartwright TB/1135 

ROBERT H. LOWIE: Primitive Society. Introduction 
by Fred Eggan TB/1056 

BENJAMIN NELSON: Religious Traditions and the 
Spirit of Capitalism: From the Church Fathers to 
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TALCOTT PARSONS & EDWARD A. SHILS, Editors: 
Toward a General Theory of Action: Theoretical 
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The Eighth Generation Grows Up: Cultures and Per¬ 
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ARNOLD ROSE: The Negro in America: The Con¬ 
densed Version of Gunnar Myrdal's An American 
Dilemma. New Introduction by the Author; Foreword 
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KURT SAMUELSSON: Religion and Economic Ac¬ 
tion: A Critique of Max Weber.** 0 Trans, by E. G. 
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PITIRIM SOROKIN: Contemporary Sociological Theo¬ 
ries. Through The First Quarter of the 20th Century 

TB/3046 

MAURICE R. STEIN: The Eclipse of Community: An 
Interpretation of American Studies. New Introduction 
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of "Primitive Culture ."S Introduction by Paul Radin 
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Themes in the Art of the Renaissance. 260 illustra¬ 
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ALEXANDRE PIANKOFF: The Shrines of Tut-Ankh- 
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JEAN SEZNEC: The Survival of the Pagan Gods: The 
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Introduction to the Study of international Relations° 

WALTER L. DORN: Competition for Empire. 1740- 
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CA fA L { FRIEDRICH: The Age of the Baroque. 1610- 
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ALBERT GOODWIN: The French Revolution TB/J064 

CARLTON J. H. HAYES: A Generation of Materialism 
1871-1900.* nius. TB/3039 

’ " HEXTER: Reappraisals in History: New Views on 
History and Society in Early Modern Europe 

, _ . TB/llOO 

A. R. HUMPHREYS: The Augustan World: Society. 

1 hought, and Letters in Eighteenth Century England 
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HANS KOHN, Ed.: The Mind of Modern Russia: His- 
toncal and Political Thought of Russia's Great Age 
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SIR LEWIS NAMIER: Vanished Supremacies: Essays on 
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JOHN U. NEF: Western Civilization Since the Renais¬ 
sance: Peace, War, Industry, and the Arts TB/1113 

FREDERICK L. NUSSBAUM: The Triumph of Science 
and Reason, 1660-1685.* Illus. TB/3009 

RAYMOND W. POSTGATE, Ed.: Revolution from 
1789 to 1906: Selected Documents TB/1063 

PENFIELD ROBERTS: The Quest for Security, 1715- 
1740.* Illus. TB/3016 

PRISCILLA ROBERTSON: Revolutions of 1848: A So¬ 
cial History TB/1025 

ALBERT SOREL: Europe Under the Old Regime. Trans¬ 
lated by Francis H. Herrick tb/iizi 

N. N. SUKHANOV: The Russian Revolution, 1917: Eye¬ 
witness Account. Edited by Joel Carmichael 

Volume I TB/1066 
Volume II TB/1067 
JOHN B. WOLF: The Emergence of the Great Powers, 
1685-1715.* Illus. TB/3010 

JOHN B. WOLF: France: 1814-1919: The Rise of a 
Liberal-Democratic Society TB/3019 


Intellectual History 

HERSCHEL BAKER: The Image of Man: A Study of 
the Idea of Human Dignity in Classical Antiquity, the 
Middle Ages, and the Renaissance TB/1047 

J. BRONOWSKI Sc BRUCE MAZLISH: The Western 
Intellectual Tradition: From Leonardo to Hegel 

TB/3001 

ERNST CASSIRER: The Individual and the Cosmos in 
Renaissance Philosophy. Translated with an Intro¬ 
duction by Mario Domandi TB/1097 

NORMAN COHN: The Pursuit of the Millennium: 
Revolutionary Messianism in medieval and Reforma¬ 
tion Europe and its bearing on modern Leftist and 
Rightist totalitarian movements TB/1037 

ARTHUR O. LOVEJOY: The Great Chain of Being: A 
Study of the History of an Idea TB/1009 

ROBERT PAYNE: Hubris: A Study of Pride. Foreword 
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BRUNO SNELL: The Discovery of the Mind: The Creek 
Origins of European Thought TB/1018 

ERNEST LEE TUVESON: Millennium and Utopia: A 
Study in the Background of the Idea of Progress .** 
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JAMES BAIRD: Ishmael: The Art of Melville in the 
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JACQUES BARZUN: The House of Intellect TB/1051 

W. J. BATE: From Classic to Romantic: Premises of 
Taste in Eighteenth Century England TB/1036 

RACHEL BESPALOFF: On the Iliad TB/2006 

R. P. BLACKMUR, et al.: Lectures in Criticism. Intro¬ 
duction by Huntington Cairns TB/2003 

ABRAHAM CAHAN: The Rise of David Levinsky: a 
novel . Introduction by John Higham TB/1028 

ERNST R. CURTIUS: European Literature and the Latin 
Middle Ages TB/2015 


GEORGE ELIOT: Daniel Deronda: a novel. Introduction 
by F. R. Leavis TB/1039 

ETIENNE GILSON: Dante and Philosophy TB/1089 

ALFRED HARBAGE: As They Liked It: A Study of 

Shakespeare's Moral Artistry TB/1035 

STANLEY R. HOPPER, Ed.: Spiritual Problems in Con¬ 
temporary Literatures tb/zi 


A- R. HUMPHREYS: The Augustan World: Society, 
Thought, and Letters in Eighteenth Century England 0 
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Introduction by Martin Green 

ALDOUS HUXLEY: Brave New World Sc Brave New 
World Revisited.® Introduction by C. P. Snow 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY: Point Counter Point.® Introduction 
by C. P. Snow TB/3502 

HENRY JAMES: The Princess Casamassima: a novel. 
Introduction by Clinton F . Oliver TB/1005 

HENRY JAMES: Roderick Hudson: a novel. Introduc¬ 
tion by Leon Edel tb/ioi6 

HENRY JAMES: The Tragic Muse: a novel. Introduc¬ 
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ARNOLD KETTLE: An Introduction to the English 
Novel. Volume I: Defoe to George Eliot tb/ioii 
Volume II: Henry James to the Present TB/1012 

JOHN STUART MILL: On Bentham and Coleridge. 
Introduction by F. R. Leavis TB/1070 
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tans: A Sourcebook of Their Writings 
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Volume II m/1094 

KENNETH B. MURDOCK: Literature and Theology in 
Colonial New England TB/99 

SAMUEL PEPYS: The Diary of Samuel Pepys.® Edited 
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ST.-JOHN PERSE: Seamarks TB/2002 

O. E. ROLVAAG: Giants in the Earth. Introduction by 
Einar Haugen 

GEORGE SANTAYANA: Interpretations of Poetry and 
ReligionS ro/9 

C. P. SNOW: Time of Hope: a novel TB/1040 

DOROTHY VAN GHENT: The English Novel: Form 
and Function TB/1050 

E. B. WHITE: One Man's Meat. Introduction by Walter 
Blair TB/3505 

MORTON DAUWEN ZABEL, Editor: Literary Opinion 
in America Volume I TB/3013 
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Myth, Symbol & Folklore 

JOSEPH CAMPBELL, Editor: Pagan and Christian Mys¬ 
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MIRCEA ELIADE: Cosmos and History: The Myth of 
the Eternal Return S TB/2050 

C. G. JUNG Sc C. KERtNYI: Essays on a Science of 
Mythology: The Myths of the Divine Child and the 
Divine Maiden TB/2014 

ERWIN PANOFSKY: Studies in Iconology: Humanistic 
Themes in the Art of the Renaissance. 180 illustra¬ 
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JEAN SEZNEC: The Survival of the Pagan Gods: The 
Mythological Tradition and its Place in Renaissance 
Humanism and Art. 108 illustrations TB/2004 

HEINRICH ZIMMER: Myths and Symbols in Indian 
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Philosophy 


HENRI BERGSON: Time and Free Will: An Essay on 
the Immediate Data of Consciousness 0 TB/1021 

H. J. BLACKHAM: Six Existentialist Thinkers: Kierke¬ 
gaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Marcel, Heidegger, Sartre 0 
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HENRI FRANKFORi: Ancient Egyptian Religion: An 
Interpretation TB/77 

WILLIAM CHASE GREENE: Moira: Fate, Good and 
Evil in Greek Thought TB/1104 

G. RACHEL LEVY: Religious Conceptions of the Stone 
Age and their Influence upon European Thought. 
Illus. Introduction by Henri Frankfort tb/io6 

MARTIN P. NILSSON: Greek Folk Religion. Foreword 
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ALEXANDRE PIANKOFF: The Shrines of Tut-Ankh- 
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EDGAR J. GOODSPEED: A Life of Jesus tb/i 
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